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HY-CROME SPRINGLOX 





THACKERAY HY-CROME 


Select trom our Pintp Pikes’ at Telieies 
Crome Spring Washers the one best suited to r 








HY-REACTION HY-CROME STANDARD HY-CROME 


——— American Railway Enotuserine Association. and 
= Na IN| the many railroad friends we hope to have the 
| am \ pleasure of seeing at the convention and exhibit 
of the National Railway Appliance Association. 
EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY ‘ 


Stop in and see us at the Eaton-Reliance Booths 
82 and 83. 
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Where it 


The next time you see that first drop of 
rain, you can feel secure in the knowledge / 
that you have safeguarded the large fortune 
you have invested in bridges and. heavy 
equipment when they are protected wi 
NO-OX-ID. You have taken no chances with 
rust that gnaws at steel causing loss of metal. 

Today, NO-OX-ID is being sprayed and 
brushed on all types of railroad equipment... 
bridges, turntables, signal towers, water tanks, 
pipe. Metal equipment remains rust-free 


/ /, / 


o MATTER 


Turntables are constantly exposed to such 
corrosion accelerators as water drippings, 
TeiteletetmeueseeboeliileC Me reteMelansae(cledtiaehy. 


agents. NO-OX-ID protects turntables. 


Metails. 


° 
Agmnens WAY 


when you use NO-OX-ID. The tough, pias- 
tic NO-OX-ID coating mechanically excludes 
moisture and oxygen, and the chemical inhib- 
itors penetrate to the parent metal to stop un- 
derfilm corrosion. NO-OX-ID can be applied 
over rusted surfaces without extensive pre- 
cleaning. nied Ly w to protect costly 
equipment against deleains that rust. Your 


near-by Dearborn Engineer is ready to 
lielp ‘you solvg this problem. Write for 


i 


The ORIGINAL RUST PREVENTIVE’ 





Dearborn Chemical Compan 
Dept. U, 310 S. Michigan Ave. Chien Ill. 
New York ¢ Los Angeles e Toronto a 
a en 


i 


a 





Published monthly by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 105 W. Adams St., 
or one year; $3.00 for two yeafs. Single copies 50 cents. 


additional entry at Mount Morris, Ill., post office. Address communications to 105 W. 


Entered as second-class matter January 20, 





Chicago 3, Ill. Subscription price: United States and Possessions, 
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ins’ it Rusts... 


and Canada, $2.00 
1933, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879, with 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 














¥ Equipment used for mixing Texaco 
Asphalt and stone ballast. Drum on 


BED 
ASPHALT-COATED 


STONE BALLAST 


REDUCE ROAD 


) \TH..-- 
WAINTENANCE costs W 


T EXACO ASPHALT mixed with stone bal- 
last forms a waterproof sealcoat that assures 
complete, quick drainage, prevents fouling of 
ballast with dirt and cinders, keeps track in good 
line and surface longer — at lower cost! 

Texaco Asphalt is an ideal ballast coating 
because it stays flexible, will not crack under 
heavy traffic, can be tamped even after long serv- 
ice. Inexpensive and easy to apply, it is especially 
effective for ballasting track adjoining station 
platforms, at approaches to open floor bridges, 
under overhead structures, and similar places 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO °* 





SAN FRANCISCO 


where drainage is ordinarily a problem. 

For 40 years, Texaco Asphalt has been used in 
steadily increasing volume for the construction 
and maintenance of America’s streets and high- 
ways. A similar steady increase in its use by Amer- 
ican railroads is further evidence that you can’t 
buy a better asphalt! 

For details on how Texaco Asphalt can help 
you reduce track maintenance, call the nearest 
Railway Sales Division office listed below, or 
write The Texas Company, Railway Sales Divi- 
sion, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


° ST. PAUL ¢ SF. LOUIS °¢ 


ATLANTA 











Tune in. . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW EDDIE BRACKEN SHOW every Sunday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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For rolling stock like this, here is high-speed 
unloading. The Northwest handles the whole train 
and builds out the fill, kicking off the material 

as it travels from car to car. 


Your Northwest works wherever you want it to — 
on the line, off the line or from the car. 

‘It loads and unloads itself under its own power 
either on a standard flatcar or heavy duty 

trailer, making transportation to any point 

on the line an easy problem. 


By simply changing booms you can 
quickly convert from a Shovel to a Dragline 
or Crane for ditching, bank sloping, 
building out shoulders, handling materials, 
storeyard work, laying track, pile driving, 
handling pipe—doing any kind of material 
handling or excavating work to speed 

up maintenance. The Northwest Crawler 
Shovel and Crane is a real railway 

man’s machine. It does things no track 
type machine can do. Let us send 

you details on its features 

and advantages. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1713 Steger Building, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Proved on the Nation's 
| 


Leading Railways 
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TROOP SLEEPERS 


KITCHEN CARS 





OFFERED AT A FRACTION # # £* “ CCC” 


0 7 0 & I G I & A L C 0 4 T 396 Special Troop Kitchen Cars........... $3,240. each 


including refrigeration, meat and work tables, lockers, 
sink, coal bin, shower bath, etc. Adequate heating, 
lighting and water supply systems. Built by American 





Here is the economical answer to immediate railroad Car and Foundry Co. 

shipping requirements, emergency housing, kitchen unit 1177 Special Troop Sleeping Cars......... $2,880. each 

a : : . sleep 30 people, 10 Si 3 tier plete bed units, 

equipment. These government surplus troop sleepers and Scetiien, & wade cant. Gulls Gy Uatinen Se 

kitchen cars can be altered at reasonable cost to serve as Car Manufacturing Co. 

camp cars or used in “head-in”’ service. 717 Special Troop Sleeping Cars.......... $3,780. each 
Same features as above but containing minor impr 





. . ‘ a ‘ — = * ments, and built later. 
This low fixed price sale is on an ‘‘as-is-and-where-is” basis. 


All cars are used with some items of loose equipment missing CONDITIONS OF SALE 


q ? ~ > . - ee ae " 
on many. But, they represent unusual values “as is” where This is a concurrent and continuous sale. Purchasers 


space or rolling stock is required. claiming priority should clearly establish their priority 
at the time the offer is made. Offers from priority claim- 
ants must be received by noon March 21, 1947. Offers 
Most of these cars can be inspected at Illiopolis, Illinois received from priority claimants after that date will be 
filled on the same basis as those from non-priority claim- 
ants. Awards to priority claimants will be made in the 
office of WAA. Five kitchen cars are stored at Arlington following sequence: (1) Federal agencies, (2) Certified 


: ! ° A Veterans of World War II, (3) Subsequent priority claim- 
Yards, Staten Island, N. Y. Call N. Y. regional office for 


ants, (4) Non-priority purchasers. Offers received after 
inspection. Cars priced F. O. B. track location. Credit 


and arrangements may be made through the Chicago regional 





that date will be filled on equal basis. 





can be established. Send your orders to: Steam Equipment 
Section, Room 4524, Railroad Retirement Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


| CFFICE 0 F GENERAL DISPOSAL Sq Vee 









WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DENVER - DETROIT - FORT WORTH + HELENA - HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. + LITTLE ROCK - LOS ANGELES + LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS - NASHVILLE 
NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + OMAHA - PHILADELPHIA + PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND A 
ST. LOUIS- SALT LAKE CITY - SAN ANTONIO - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - SPOKANE + TULSA oat 
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Fairbanks-Morse Demountable- 
Hub Steel Wheels—for all motor 
car requirements. 








Fairbanks-Morse Pumps—a full 


“agund tor Pound, fach for Inch cee line of complete pumping units for 


t’s Built for Service! 


every need. 











So sturdy that it carries an __ ticulars about the motor cars 

8-man gang with tools in that are, and always will be, Fairbanks-Morse Generating Sets 
complete safety—so /ight that _ built for service. —one for every requirement. 
one man can easily handle it 

—this is the Fairbanks-Morse Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 


No. 53 Motor Car. cago 5, Ill. 


It weighs only 930 Ibs.; its 
rear end lifting weight is but 
130 lbs. Chain driven, it is 
powered by a dependable 8- 
to 13-hp. motor. 


sa a 4 Mh mbm |- old | Fairbanks-Morse Scales—Every 
It offers proved reliability, bi ” ae ; type and capacity, including plat- 


‘ aa ‘ form scales, pictured. 
serviceability, and operating 
economy—as do all motor cars 


in the complete Fairbanks- Under side of No. 53 Motor Car, 
Morse line. Write for full par- showing transmission assembly. 





Fairbanks-Morse =<: | & Ai 


Standpipes. 
A name worth remembering Motors + Stokers + Railroad 
Motor Cars and Standpipes 
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ERG Developed these TOOLS 


y maintenance Jobs a 


for y%" 


Practically all new rail laid by class 1 roads is placed on tie 
seats prepared by Nordberg Adzing Machines. Machined 
adzing is a ‘‘must"’ in modern maintenance methods. 









nitty At at ie th 


In addition to pulling spikes faster thereby speeding up the 
entire rail laying job, the Nordberg Spike Puller reduces 
the cost of spike removal and eliminates accidents. 


Driving every spike straight, to the correct depth and at the 
rate of 800 spikes an hour is regular performance for the 
Nordberg Spike Hammer. 


With its accurate overload release, the Nordberg Power 
Wrench assures every track bolt will be tightened to uni- 
form tightness. 


The Cribex is a recent Nordberg development tor excavating 
foul ballast from tie cribs. Two machines working in tandem 
will easily clean 100 tie cribs an hour. 


Speed ana accuracy of lift of the hydraulically operated 
Power Jack gives better line and surface than can be ob- 
tained with hand jacks and at a great saving in time and labor. 





This simple, powerful Rail Drill can be set up and operated 
by ordinary track gang labor. A one man machine, easily 
moved from job to job. 





Two models of Surface Grinders are available for surfacing 
welded rail ends, a heavy duty machine for big production 
and a light weight machine for use in congested traffic areas. 


While principally used for rail end slotting, the Utility Grinder 
when equipped with the various Nordberg accessories can 
also be used for other grinding work. 


For surfacing joints, removing mill tolerance, equalizing 
height of cropped rail, grinding out wheel burns and corru- 


gations. The Midget Grinder is without equal for precision. 
e 


This unique Flexible Arm Grinder is without equal for speed 
and versatility. It can be used for rail end slotting, removing 
flow from switches and stock rails, etc. 





The complete line of Nordberg power driven maintenance tools will be 
displayed at the National Railway Maintenance Show at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, March 17 to 20 inclusive. See these modern tools which will 
aid in improving the quality of your track work, do it at less expense and 
in less time even in face of today’s shortage of track labor. 


F  -” MORDBERG MFG. CO. ¢ MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 


THILILTM Ll) Le 











lay small TOURNAPUL| | 





23 m.p.h. top speed 
3.3 yards struck 


Self loading 





Positive power steer 
Electric control 


85 h.p. gasoline engine | 





. 14:00 x 32 primemover © 
Tires { 9:00 x 16 on Carryall © 


Weighs 7% tons empt 





For complete information on this 
one-man maintenance gang see 
your Le Tourneau Distributor NOW. 


for high-speed maintenance 


4900 TOURNAPULLS 
Built and Shipped 


TOURNAPULLS 





; ETOURNEAU 





PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

















29 null 
_— PROTECT 


THE UNDER-WATER SURFACES OF 


STEEL WATER STORAGE TANKS 


WITH 

















RUSTA RESTOR 


THE CATHODIC (ELECTRICAL) RUST PREVENTIVE 
BECAUSE IT: 


@ rust-proofs permanently 
@ reduces tank maintenance costs 


@ permits tanks to remain in service continu- 
ously 


@ releases maintenance labor for other work 


Rusta Restor neutralizes the electro-chemi- 
cal action that causes rusting, removing old 
rust formations and preventing the accumu- 
lation of new ones. 


The installation cost is about 
that of a good cleaning and 
paint job, and the operating 
cost merely that of the cur- 
rent for a single light bulb. 







" Over 2000 


Installations 
in the muni- 
cipaltand 
industrial 
fields. 
















* A.T. & 

0a A. & S. 

t; B. & M. 
Cc. & O. (30) 
C.&E.1. (4) 
C.&N.W. [ 2) 
D. L. & W. 
D. T. & |. N.& W. (7) 
BD. &. T. $. N. P. 
Erie Pennsylvania ( 4) 
K. C. S. R.F.& P. (5) 
L. & N. Seaboar 
.. € | 2 
M. C. (5) Southern ( 2) 
M. K. T. T.&N.O. ( 2) 

Send for full details today. CAs. 2) Lee. (10) 

N. Y. C. (38) Virginian 
N.Y.C.&S#.L.(3) W.&LE (2) 


Visit us at the N.R.A.A. Exhibition at the Coliseum. — 


RUSTA RESTOR 


A DIVISION OF 


THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS COMPANY = €stablished 1864 
877 Addison Road — Cleveland 14, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO—CLEVELAND—PHILADELPHIA—SAN FRANCISCO 
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Your rail joint maintenance problem is simple when you use 
RMC Rail Joint Packing, for it is as permanent as the joint itself. 
_RMC Packing has been used successfully on most of the major 


roads to reduce joint freezing caused by corrosion. 
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Conley manganese tough- 

ened Expansion Rails and Spring 

Frogs are today’s answer to higher speed 

and lower maintenance cost. Thorough- 

ly proven in advanced engineer features 
and widely used by leading railroads. 


Conley manganese toughened Ex- 
pansion Rails and Hinged Joints 
give smoother continuous tread sut- 
face, eliminate cross strain and rail- 
end wheel impact, thus permitting 
highly essential speed increases. 
Widely used and definitely superior 
for use on swing, bascule, vertical 
lift, and fixed span bridges. Excep- 
tionally rugged in construction for 
longer life, heavier traffic, and low 
upkeep. Write for complete de- 
tails. 


March, For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 Railway Engineering «i Maintenance 














Conley manganese toughened 
Spring Frogs are self guarded, en- 
tirely eliminating the old guard rails 
and yet so engineered that wheel 
alignment is practically 100 per cent 
true—entirely overcoming lateral 
motion and permitting higher speeds 
of heavy trains. These Frogs are ob- 
tainable in angles up to No. 20 for 
use at the end of double tracks and 
the end of intermediate passing and 
crossovers where remote control is 
in use. Write for complete details. 







and Lowering 
Maintenanee Cost 


With competitive conditions now infinitely greater than ever before, speed 
must be increased. This means that where possible, wheel impact and excess 
strain should be eliminated. Conley manganese toughened Expansion Rails 
and Spring Frogs give the long desired continuous and heavier tread surface. 
Furthermore, this thoroughly modern track equipment cuts maintenance cost 
to the very minimum. ‘This feature is proven by many installations extend- 





ing over periods from ten to fifteen years. 





Conley manganese toughened Ex- 
pansion Rails and Spring Frogs are 
designed by experienced railroad en- 
gineers who thoroughly understand 
the need for practical design and de- 
pendable quality. They are proven 
by years and years of actual use un- 
der the heavy and fast traffic. Com- 
plete specifications and _ illustrated 
literature will be sent promptly. 


Railway Engineering « Maintenance For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 March, 1947 201 








MORE WORK HANDLED... 


LESS MAN TURNOVER 


March, 


1947 





Spot tamping, gang tamping, cribbing and 
winter ice service—these are the jobs Barco 
Unit Tytampers are doing all over the country. 
Powerful and tireless, light weight Barco cleans 
up task after task in quick time, cuts down labor 
turnover because it gives a man more strength, 
allows him to do more uniform tamping with 
less effort. Send for complete information. 


UNIT TYTAMPERS 


FREE ENTERPRISE-THE CORNERSTONE 
OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


r g or 


Bin 1» sata , at 
G CO., NOT INC. a 1805 Winnemac Avenve, Chicago 40, Illinois 
in Canada: The Holden Company, Lid., Montreal, Canada 


— dD w= 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 Railway Engineering «a Maintenance 





Mother Nature gave the owl a great 
advantage when she endowed him with the 
ability to see through 180° and thus command a 
greater field of vision for his safety and work. 


But Industrial Brownhoist gives the locomotive 
crane operator an even greater advantage—the 
ability to see through 360°. With this full- 
circle vision—front, back, and both sides— 

the I.B. locomotive crane operator can 

see instantly in every direction without back- 
ing the crane or swinging the cab around. 

That means safer, faster, more efficient 
materials handling. Added to this 

great advantage are outstanding 1.B. 
engineering and construction refine- 

ments, including positive response 

to air-operated controls located at the 
operator’s finger-tips; roller bear- 

ings at all essential points; rotating 

and travel friction disc clutches with 
one-point adjustment; 14” safety 

clearance between rotating bed 

RS VIE and car body; and one-piece 
cast steel bed. You can depend on 

1. B. locomotive cranes for faster, 

safer, more profitable materials 

handling with hook, magnet, 

or bucket. Write for 

complete particulars. 


March, 1947 
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IN AND OUTBOOM 
The Gradall’s 12’ 
boom extends by- 
draulically to 24’ 
by means of an 
inner boom. 


UP AND DOWN 
BOOM. The boom 
of the Gradall can 
be raised 22° toa 
dumping heightof 
~ 14°10” orlowered 
44° to a digging 
depth of 10’. 


cool ME 


FOR SPEED anv DEXTERITY 


A unique, new application of hydraulic power 
gives the telescopic boom of the Gradall 
armlike agility for fast action. 


AT Seat ces 7 
—— 


~ yp 


FULL 360° BOOM SWING 
A well-balanced platform 
with smooth revolving action 
permitsa full 360° boom swing. 


TOOL CONTROL. Tools 
can be held in any 
position through a 
vertical arc of 116°. 
Tools are quickly in- 
terchangeable. 


TILTING BOOM. The 
Gradall boom can be 
tileed 45° each way 
from horizontal, per- 
mitting precision 
slope and contour 
grading. 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 














DIVISION 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 
COMPANY 


Gradall Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. CLEVELAND 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
L 


FREE BOOKLET 


illustrates the many uses of 
Gradall, gives dimensions, 
ranges and mechanical 
specifications. 


THE WARNER & SWASEY COMPANY 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Please send the new GRADALL Book to: 
Send coupon now 


for your copy. 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 March, 1947 























FLEXIBILITY cesced STRENGTH of Ruac-wik CONDUIT 
PERMITS SHALLOW INSTALLATION of STEAM LINES 


Wey eae em 
Visit Our » 2 
Booth 32 

at A.R.E. A. 

Exhibit 
Coliseum 







Chicago 





Underground steam line between 
RR sidings with expansion loop 
extending under tracks. 





The heavy-gauge helically corrugated shell used in Ric-wiL 
Prefabricated Insulated Pipe Units makes possible a resilient css of the strength and 


construction of high beam strength, which can safely be flexibility of Ric-wil unit 
installed under E72 RR loadings with only 3 feet of ground — Seam welded. helically 
cover, and under E90 loadings with only 5 feet. Because of this ——cojrugated, heavy aust 
and other exclusive Ric-wiL features, the trend of engineering full round smooth ends 
departments of railroads is to specify Ric-wiL for all under- i Socide Sccsuresuat 


ground steam lines. It is possible to jack Ric-wil through  “mstruction. 














se Dee Petetomned existing right-of-ways and to install steam lines without 

into trench alongside tracks disturbing sidewalks, pavement or tracks and without permanent deformation 
a Passenger stat yith- . ° . ° 

out interrupting rail trafic. of roadbeds, thus saving both installation and maintenance expense. 


(Left) Normal traffic was maintained on this > 
busy downtown street while Ric-wiL units were ‘ 
installed under pavement. Units were jacked 
through from building basements and joined to 
utility’s steam main at manhole in center of 
street. (Right) Close-up of manhole showing 
auger crew and tool for drilling under pavement. 


Before you draw up specifications for your next 
underground steam line, get all the facts about 
c-wiL. Write for catalog. 


INSULATED PIPE CONDUIT SYSTEMS 


RIc-WIL THE Ric-wiL COMPANY .- CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AGENTS IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Whenever maintenance crews are 
under real pressure you'll find Blue 
Brute Teams setting the pace. 

Speed and stamina stand out in every 
Blue Brute. Take the new, streamlined 
Hand-I-Air Compressor . . . it’s so light 
two men handle it — yet it has the guts 
of a heavyweight — delivers 60 cubic 
feet of low-cost air per minute with the 
smooth, effortless power of a champion. 
Light, tight Feather* Valves efficiently 
control the flow of power from this two- 


wheeled tornado ... you get a Blue 


Brute that “breathes” 
conditioned athlete. 


like a_ well- 
No other com- 
pressor so small stays on the job so long 
without “time out’’ to catch its breath! 

The four WTT-7 Tie Tampers with 
leakproof throttles are lean, tough, fast 
... weigh only 42 pounds each... are 
perfectly matched to the compressor for 
efficiency that adds up to more finished 
surfacing per day. 

Other Blue Brutes... grouters... 
contractors’ pumps... portable cement 
mixers . . . rock drills and pavement 





breakers . . . all team up to get more 
work done at less cost. Investigate them 
now... you'll find there’s more worth 


in Worthington-Ransome. 
H7-6 





WORTHINGTON 


Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Worthington-Ransome 
Construction Equipment Division, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 





aa 














Bay BtUl TRUTIES 





Pneumatic Grouter 








Self Priming. 
Centrifugal Pump 


f/7 


Hand Held Air Tools 





FOR EVERY CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE JOB 


Railway Engineering a Maintenance 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 
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INDUSTRIAL MULTIPLE CELL HEAVY DUTY 


EQUIPMENT UNUSED 
SURPLUS IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 








Do you use heavy duty batteries to provide low 
voltage or stand-by power? Have you had trouble 





obtaining standard replacement or new equipment 


made by well-known firms? 


You can get the equipment you want immediately at 
the Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, Cincinnati and 
Richmond offices of WAA. In most instances, priority 


— A A A SS Sc ce 


USED BATTERIES 


ALSO AVAILABLE claimants have already had an opportunity to purchase 


: ; and you will not have to wait for delivery. The 
Heavy-duty used batteries will 


be offered for competitive bid batteries are unused, many in original packing and 


eee ee 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| sale. To receive bid offerings 
| 
| 
I 
| 
L 


complete with trays. Make sure you have an 
write the indicated offices and opportunity to purchase. Write, wire, phone, or 
ask to be placed on the used visit the indicated offices at once. 
Battery mailing lists. 
This equipment may not be exported be- 
a 4 cause of continued U. S. Lead shortages. 
' OFFICE OF GENERAL DISPOSAL Ke ve 










A 
WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION SS Z 


J 
* 


Offices located at: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO ~- CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DENVER + DETROIT » FORT WORTH - HELENA +» HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. + LITTLEROCK + LOS ANGELES ~- LOUISVILLE + MINNEAPOLIS + NASHVILLE 
NEW ORLEANS + NEWYORK + OMAHA « PHILADELPHIA + PORTLAND, ORE. + RICHMOND 
ST. LOUIS « SALTLAKE CITY » SAN ANTONIO + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - SPOKANE + TULSA 
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a SYMEOL 





Put it On Your 


When you identify your machines as 
“Timken Bearing Equipped’’ you 
greatly increase their value in the eyes 
of the prospective buyer; for the use 
of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
has been associated with top-notch 
equipment of all kinds for so long 
that the “Timken Bearing Equipped” 
symbol has become a Symbol of Qual- 
ity wherever it appears. Thus Timken 


Bearings make better machines and 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 


O F 


Products NOW! 


better-selling machines. If you are using 


Timken Bearings, why “hide your 
light under a bushel’? Tell the world 
about it. It’s a sales plus you can’t af- 
ford to overlook. The Timken Roller 


Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


March, 


1947 
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e e Estimated on the basis of 2% wu 
of iron and steel due to rust. 


You pay a share of this tremendous loss, if you fail 


to protect iron and steel surfaces from the metal- _. yi oh 
consuming “fire” of rust. es Ru ST-OLE 3-Ways I 
OPS id 
7-OLEUM St R Usr: - 1. IT Cuts Preparation Time! 
R U +) No sandblasting or chemical cleaners are neces- 
is eastad t sary. Wirebrushing removes paint scale or blisters, 

For less than a cent per square foot material cost, dirt, etc. 

you can add years of life to bridges, signal equip- 

ment, water tanks, rolling stock and other property. 2. IT Goes On Faster! 


RUST-OLEUM will positively stop and prevent rust. 
It penetrates surface rust and incorporates it within 
the protective film—a water-tight, air-proof, rust-in- 
hibiting coating that does not crack, blister or peel. 


Rust-Oleum saves 25% of the time ordinarily re- 
quired for the application and covers 30% more 
area than ordinary material—an important saving. 


3. IT Lasts Longer! 
As a protective coating, Rust-Oleum outlasts paint 
two to ten times on most jobs. This means extra 
savings. 


Get the facts—NOW! Write today for Catalog No. 145 
for recommended applications. 


-RUST-OLEUM coRP\ 


2417 Oakton Street e Svanston, lines 


. 3 y 
- ‘ : 
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INTERNATIONAL TRACTORS 
CLEAR THE WAY FOR THE RAILS 


Hurry! A roadbed quick for the New York Central to serve a new, 
important manufacturing plant! 

A fleet of six International Diesels, that lay their own ground-gripping 
tracks, answers the call with bulldozer blades and capacious scrapers. 
In ten roaring days they move 94,000 tons of earth...and the job is done! 

That’s the kind of performance that’s needed these days on heavy 
construction jobs all over the land. 

It’s trouble-free, time-defeating performance when Internationals take 
over. It’s economical performance, too, for these mighty Diesels operate 
on low cost fuel, converting every ounce of it into work well done. 


Industrial Power Division . 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest 
of Stars” every Sunday, NBC 
Network. See Newspapers 

_ for Time and Station. 


S 


CRAWLER TRACTORS + WHEEL TRACTORS; DIESEL ENGINES +» POWER UNITS 
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No Wonder 
Pumping Costs 




















Badly encrusted 
water main. Debris 
removed from 160’ 
of 18” sewer. 


PPC Cleaning Methods Remove All Obstructions! 


When water service and drainage systems begin Complete Pipe Cleaning Service for 
to lag, it's time to get Pittsburgh's pipe cleaning 
ad WATER MAINS .. PENSTOCKS . . RISERS. 


experts on the job... 


Special equipment and the know-how to do the LATERALS .. SEWERS. . DRAINS 
job enable us to restore all sizes of water and sewer GAS LINES .. FUEL PIPES 
pipes to maximum capacity quickly and efficiently. 
All dirt, sand, cinders and scale are removed .. . as CLEAN PIPES: 
are all obstructions such as stones, timbers, crowbars, “ 
shovels, and a!l manner of objects that somehow get REDUCE PUMPING PRESSURE Pd 
into and become lodged in water lines and sewers. LOWER PUMPING COSTS : in 
Make certain that your water service and drainage SPEED UP WATER SUPPLY” 


systems are thoroughly cleaned and that all ob- 
structions are removed. Clean pipes are efficient 


INCREASE FIRE PROTECTION 


pipes, and Pittsburgh Pipe Cleaner gets them clean! AVOID FLOOD.AMAGE 





133 DAHLEM STREET..... PITTSBURGH 6, PENNA. 


PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, DETROIT 
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CATERPILLAR DIESEL 
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**Caterpillar’’ Diesel D8 Tractor and ''Caterpillar"’ 8A Bull- 
dozer grading along Canadian Pacific right-of-way at Banff, 


_ virtually, the new 
“Caterpillar” Bulldozer has won universal 
acclaim. All over the world its performances 
are making earthmoving history. And nowhere 
are its balanced design, big capacity, clean 
cutting and easy maneuverability more appre- 
ciated than on railroad right-of-way work. 

“Caterpillar” Bulldozers and “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors— products of the same engi- 
neering experience —represent a number of 


major steps in the “Caterpillar” program of 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 


designing and manufacturing thoroughly 


proved units of matched equipment. The idea 
of one reputable manufacturer and one high- 
quality and widespread dealer organization 
making and servicing a complete line of earth- 
moving equipment appeals to users who 
recognize its tremendous advantages. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


ENGINES ¢ TRACTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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PUT GoD IN THE GANG.. 


Thor Breakers are available in a full range 
of sizes and styles for digging, tamping, 
spike driving, concrete breaking, driving 
sheeting and many other operations. 













Thor Pneumatic Breakers are ideal for driving grouting 
points. Mud points are accurately driven with minimum 
effort mile after mile. 







Riveting 
Hammers 


Pneumatic and 


Electric Saws 


Pneumatic and 
Electric Drills 





(rn Te Talal 


Chipping Hammers 





Pneumatic and 
Electric Grinders 
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.......to speed track and building jobs 
ALL ALONG THE LINE 





Regular head is quickly 
replaced by special head 
for driving spikes. 





Progressive track-laying is accelerated with the aid of 
Thor Pneumatic Breakers equipped with spike-driving heads. 


This spring and summer, more than cost and labor savers on all section 
ever before, Thor Tools will figure jobs... grouting, spike driving, dig- 
vitally in the tremendous track and __ ging, tamping, rock breaking, chipping, 
building program facing all railroads. sawing, drilling and riveting. Put Thor 
More and bigger gangs will travel the power... . speed . . . performance in 
sections, and with many will go the YOUR gang—call your nearby Thor 
Thor Tools long established as time, branch today for demonstration. 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
600 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Birmingham Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland Denver Detroit Houston osAngeles Milwaukee 

New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis St.Paul Salt Lake City San Francisco Toronto,Canada London, England 









PORTABLE POWER 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS* UNIVERSAL AND HIGH FREQUENCY ELECTRIC TOOLS * MINING AND CONTRACTORS TOOLS 
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Sump Pumps 
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Weed-free track is required: 
1. To prevent fouling of ballast. 
2. To facilitate drainage. 

. To retard decay of ties. 

. To facilitate tie replacement. 

. To facilitate track inspection. 
To improve employee morale. 


. To avoid locomotive slipping. 


ONOA & Ww 


a = . To improve appearance. 


Practical weed killing requires the eradication of weed roots as well as killing the tops 
of weeds. Live roots left after burning, steaming or discing of tops cause fouling of ballast 


and hasten tie deterioration. 


Selective weed control chemicals should only be used in their proper place. And programs 


designed for agricultural noxious weed control are often unsuited to railroad requirements. 


A Chipman program for the use of proven chemicals is the railroad’s answer to practical 
weed control because it is designed to eliminate roots from the ballast, and is backed by 
over 35 years of experience in railroad weed killing. A well planned control program will 


achieve and maintain weed-free track at low cost. 


Let us help you plan the weed control program best suited for your needs — as well as 


supply you with the proper chemicals. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Chicago, Ill. BOUND BROOK, N. J. Palo Alto, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. Portland, Ore. No. Kansas City, Mo. ~ 


Manufacturers of me: 


ATLACIDE + ATLAS “A” + CHLORAX -+- CHIPMAN 2, 4-D 
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Those responsible for making metal last 
have long accepted Red Lead as the 
“standard” metal protective paint. 


Now scientific research discloses sound 
reasons why Red Lead gives plus protec- 
tion. For example. one important factor 
is Red Lead’s ability to counteract the 
acid conditions which accelerate rusting. 

Red Lead accomplishes this in two 
ways. 


1. Red Lead Counteracts Environmental Acids: The 
uses to which structural steel is put nor- 
mally expose it to acid environments. 
For one thing, it is usually subjected to 
the attacks of industrial gases and 
smoke. Certain of these. in contact with 
moisture, produce acid-forming com- 
pounds that speed up rusting. Then, too. 
pollution of waterways also results in 
acidity. Red Lead effectively neutralizes 
all such acids, and thus counteracts their 
rust-accelerating effect. 


2. Red Lead Controls Inherent Acids: Many paint 
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.D NEUTRALIZES ACIDS 


vehicles, such as linseed oil, synthetic 
resin varnishes and other commonly used 
types, themselves produce organic acids 
during the natural process of ageing. 
Many of these inherent acids, too, hasten 
corrosion. However, when Red Lead is 
the pigment in a metal protective paint. 
this rust-causing acidity is kept in check. 
Thus, a “controlled” acid level is main- 
tained in the paint film. This is a singular 
property of Red Lead and contributes 
greatly to its film flexibility, impermea- 
bility and long life. 


x x * 
Remember that Red Lead is compatible 
with practically all vehicles commonly 


used in metal protective paints, includ- 
ing the fast-drying resin types. 


Specify RED LEAD for ALL Metal Protective Paints 


The rust-resistant properties of Red 
Lead are so pronounced that it improves 
any metal protective paint. So, no matter 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 





what price you pay, you'll get a better 
paint if it contains Red Lead. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET: “Red Lead in Corro- 
sion Resistant Paints” is an authoritative 
guide for those who specify and formu- 
late metal paint. It also includes typical 
specification formulas. For your copy, 
address nearest branch listed below. 


* * * 


The benefit of our experience with metal 
protective paints for both underwater and at- 
mospheric use is available through our tech- 
nical staff. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: New York 6; Buffalo 3; 
Chicago 8; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13; St. Louis 1; San 
Francisco 10; Boston 6, (National Lead Co. of Mass.) ; 
Philadelphia 7, (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); Pitts- 
burgh 30, (National Lead Co. of Pa.); Charleston 25, 
W. Va., (Evans Lead Division). 


DUTCH BOY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


RED LEAD 
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Visit Us “3 ” 
Booths 46 an 
N.R.A.A- EXHIBITION 
Coliseum ° Chicago 
March 17 to 20 
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MECO.Lubrication starts saving you money by lengthening life of 
present curve rails. Then it continues to offer savings when curves 
are relaid with new rail . . . doubling and quadrupling its life, too. 


MECO.-Lubrication reduces the friction and wear on wheel flanges— 
also'an important additional saving. 


When you install MECO-Lubricators, you’re making an investment that outlasts 
several generations of rails—and keeps paying for itself over and over! 


, Maintenance Equipment Company , 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING e CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Power Rail Layer Requires Mack Reversible Switch Point Protectors 
No Train Orders Make switch rails last 8 to 10 times longer 
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SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL 

















COMPANY 


Increase water well production—the chemical way! 


The record speaks for itself. Treatment results in 
Dowell files list the many production increases which 
have been secured through the proper chemical 
treatment of water wells. 


The chemical removal of retarding incrustations on 
screens, tubing and pump equipment and the 
enlargement of formation pores permit the produc- 
tion of more water—faster! 


Dowell pioneered the well-acidizing field and its 
engineers have the know-how based on years of 


Dowelll’s industrial engineers are selected for experience and ability—trained 
in the field and in the laboratory. Dowell’s field equipment is scientifically 
designed to control, step-by-step, the complete scale removal process. Sol- 


vents are chosen and mixed to fit each individual job. 


f 
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experience gained in treating thousands of oil, gas 
and water wells. Call the nearest Dowell office for a 
free estimate. Ask also about Dowell chemical scale 
removal service for water lines, steam generating 
and heat exchange equipment. 


DOWELL INCORPORATED e TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Wichita, Oklahoma 
City, Houston, Fort Worth, Shreveport, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan; Salem, IIL; 
Borger, Texas; Wichita Falls, Texas; Midland, Texas; Lafayette, La. 
Long Beach, Casper: Dowell Associate—International Cementers, Inc. 


s FREE SHOWING! New 18-minute sound 
/ @ | slide film illustrating the possibilities of Dowell 
Chemical Scale Removal Service. To arrange 


a special showing call or write Dowell. 





DOWELL 


meat 


“= FOR INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SERVICE 
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Speed screw spike driving and cut 
down operator fatigue with CP 
365-RP Screw Spike Driver — — 
light weight, good balance, mini- 
mum vibration, easily handled. 


CP Reversible Electric Nut Run- 
ner applies and removes rail clip 
nuts in a matter of seconds. Cush- 
ion clutch relieves operator of 
torque reaction. 


EQUIT 


cilway Appliances Asso 


CHICAGO — MARCH 11 to 20 


ciation 
The National R 


For spot 

‘ f. te Compressor and four CP-3D Pneu- 
a¥ ré , matic Tie Tampers are an ideal 
. combination. CP-3D Tie Tampets 
New CP-5 Gasoline Tie Tamper starts which provides complete lubrication. are notable for easy handling and 
with a downward push of starting handle. Balanced weight. Slender contour of low air consumption. The CP 
Dependable magneto-ignition—no costly lower end of tool gives unobstructed Patrol Compressor, being entirely 
battery replacements. Two-cycle engine view of bar. Write for Bulletin 1943 — air cooled, is suitable for yeat- 

operates on gasoline-oil fuel mixture, Maintenance-of-Way Equipment. round operation. 


Cuicacea Pneumatic 
TA6L COMPANY 


General Offices: 8 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS * AIR COMPRESSORS * ELECTRIC TOOLS * DIESEL ENGINES | 
ROCK DRILLS * HYDRAULIC TOOLS * VACUUM PUMPS * AVIATION ACCESSORIES | 
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Please send me additional products information as requested below. 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 32418, Sec. 510, P.L.&R. Boston, Mass. 











RAILWAY ENGINEERING & MAINTENANCE 
30 CHURCH STREET 


NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
(Please Fill Out Card in Full) 





vA “TRAVEL SERVICE’ FOR RAILROADS! 
Lorain Can Match the Mounting To Your Job 


CRAWLER-—Offers the advantages of 
off-the-track maintenance for those more 
extensive construction jobs where unit op- 
erates in limited area yet must travel rough, 
muddy terrain. Lorain chain drive crawlers 
provide 2 speeds in both directions. Oper- 
ator can steer in either direction or pivot 
turn with turntable in any position. A per- 
fect combination of power, traction and 
maneuverability in the 4% and % yd. classes. 


MOTO-CRANE — Here’s “hurry up” crane 
service for dozens of widely scattered jobs. 
Travels the highway at speeds up to 33 M.P.H. 
—has ample low-speed power and soft-ground 
flotation for off-the-road travel to reach right- 





of-way. These rubber-tire, two-engine units 
feature 4 or 6 wheel mountings with or with- 
out front wheel drive; handle lifts up to 20 tons. 





SELF-PROPELLED — Economical, localized on-the- 
job mobility for siding, freight and storage yard 
service. This one-man operated, single-engine unit 
travels at 4 speeds up to 7 M.P.H. and features air 
steering for easy maneuverability. Choice of 4 or 6 
wheel mountings with or without front wheel drive. 
Forward utility platform is provided on carrier. 


Front end interchangeability of a// Lorain Shovel-Cranes makes them 
quickly adaptable for: Handling Rails and Frogs; Fueling and Auxiliary Coal 
Storage, Cleaning Ash Pits; Handling Scrap; Storekeepers Yard and Road 
Service; Cleaning Ditches, Cleaning Ballast, Team Track Service; Heavy 
Lifts of all kinds, Bridge and other construction. 


THE 
THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 


LORAIN, OHIO 


CRANES - SHOVELS - DRAGLINES - , MOTO- “CRANES 


| 
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You can build up rail ends without holding 
up rail traffic . . . with an Oliver “‘Cletrac” 
crawler tractor on your maintenance crew. 
Equipped with a welder, this versatile unit 
works off-track . . . does not interfere with 
rolling stock. And since the unit is easily 
moved along the right-of-way, it eliminates 
the need for long cables. 


With a Cletrac on the job, expensive work 
trains can frequently be eliminated. With 
its various types of auxiliary equipment, it 
can be used for snow removal, tie tamping, 
ditch cutting and cleaning, grading, em- 


Cletrac 


a product of The OLIVER Corporation 


March, 1947 


build -Up" 
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no hold . Up 0 


With the 


bankment building, and many other main- 
tenance and construction tasks. Obsoles- 
cence is no problem with a Cletrac. Simply 
remove the outmoded welder, compressor, 
etc., and replace with a later model. 


The sure-footed traction of Cletrac trac- 
tors permits them to climb over rails with 
ease . . . to operate efficiently on muddy or 
icy ground. To speed your maintenance 
work ... investigate Oliver ‘“Cletrac” 
crawler tractors for your jobs. The OLIVER 
Corporation, Industrial Division, 19300 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


OLIVER 
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with DOLLARS 


Are you another railroad man who is 
tired of pouring money into old tim- 
ber structures? The simple, effective 
thing to do is replace them with 
Armco MULTI PLATE Pipe or Arches. 
It is the safe practical answer to re- 
curring maintenance expense. 

Your regular crew can assemble 
Muti PLATE structures quickly and 
economically in any kind of weather. 
The sturdy corrugated plates are 
easily bolted together and no power 
equipment is needed. Work is done 
below track level and train schedules 
are not disrupted. 

You'll find that Armco MULTI 


\RMC, / 





ARMCO MULTI 
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PLATE has ample structural strength 
to meet standard railroad loading 
specifications with a wide margin of 
safety. It is adaptable to unstable 
ground conditions and can be easily 
extended to widen the roadbed. More- 
over, you can depend on MULTI PLATE 
to serve for years without attention. 
Maintenance costs go down. 

Besides saving you money, ARMCO 
MULTI PLATE Pipe or Arches help 
your roadbeds meet high speed traffic 
conditions. For complete data just call 
our nearest office or write us direct. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc., 1235 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 


AAO 








Another fire hazard doomed. Armco Mutti Prate 
eliminates a source of int e 





without interrupting traffic. Struts are removed 
after initial settlement of the fill. 


PLATE 
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No waiting — no delays! Out on the job or around the yard MICH. 
IGAN Mobile CRANE’S time-saving, cost-cutting operating speed, 
economy and truck mobility pays off on every lifting and excavating 
job. Long-time MICHIGAN owners will tell you that for crane, clam. 
shell, dragline, trench hoe and shovel work the fully convertible 
MICHIGAN Mobile SHOVEL-CRANE is truly “speed and economy 
on wheels”! 


Get all the facts — send for Bulletin RE-37 


“— -~ Sa 


MODEL TLDT-20 CRANE 12+on capacity. Power lowering as well as lifting. Large heavy duty 
hoist drum for precision crane work. Timken tandem dual drive axle. 
Total reduction in low gear 72.88-1. Four Timken-Westinghouse Air 


Brakes. 30 MPH travel speed. 











BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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RUE [TEMPER 
RAIL ANCHOR 








Provides maximum economy and 
efficiency because of ifs... 


Low initial application cost Ease of application or removal — Adapt- 
ability to worn or corsoded rail bases— Retains holding power after 
application — Long efficient Service. 


Wade and Sold ouly by 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


RAILWAY APPLIANCES DIVISION 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio ¢ Factory: North Girard, Pa. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: REPRESENTATIVES AT: 
2033 Daily News Bldg., Chicago, Illinois St. Louis, Missouri 
105 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. St. Paul, Minnesota 


Also makers of TRUE TEMPER RAIL FORKS + RAIL JOINT SHIMS « BALLAST FORKS + TRACK SHOVELS 
SCOOPS + SCUFFLE HOES + AXES » HAMMERS + HATCHETS + SCYTHES - WEED CUTTERS 
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Handling 
pre-dried sa 
in box ¢ cars, 













SNOWCO SANDERS 


Individually designed to 
serve specific requirements. 


| 
| T. W. SNOW CONSTRUCTION CO. 


9 So. Clinton St., Chicago 6 


a 
\ 
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2-4 Dow Weed Killer Economical and effective control of many stubborn, troublesome weeds 
along highways and rights of way is now possible through proper application 


Low Cost. Highly recom- of the right Dow Weed Killer! 
mended for killing broad- 


leafed weeds in lawns to Maintenance men everywhere are pleased when field crews report that 
beautify parks, streets, and spraying weeds to death is so simple—saves so much time—gets such excel- 
- company buildings. Not lent results! And when the cost figures come in—when the dollars and cents 
harmful to most grasses. savings prove the economy of chemical weed control—that settles it! No 


Available both as a liquid more mowing, digging or hoeing—it’s Dow Weed Killer for better weed 
and a powder. pee 


E 44 rful Results of many tests and successful applications are available for your 
steron —da powe inspection. The complete story of Dow Weed Killers is yours for the asking 

. —without obligation. Consult your usual source of supply—or write to 
2, 4-D Weed Killer Dow direct. Get the facts! 


Especially useful against 
many types of woody plants, 
such as wild rose, poison 
ivy, mesquite and sprouts 
of many other woody spe- 
cies. Ideal for use on cut- 
over land along rights of 
way. Not harmful to most 
grasses. 


Dow Contact Weed Killer 
“Chemical Mower” for 


weeds along canals, ditch 
banks, fences and roads. 
Kills most annuals com- 
pletely. Destroys all weeds 
and grass above ground, 
leaves roots to prevent soil 
erosion. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Washington ¢ Cleveland e Detroit « Chicago e St. Louis ee. ae pe) Pee. 
Houston ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Seattle To INDUSTRY ano AGRICULTURE 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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1. On New York Central System tracks near Stevens- 
ville, Ontario, two pressure tanks were used to speed 


up the work. 


2. No slow orders here as a fast New York Central 
freight train interrupts pressure grouting only mo- 


mentarily near Oak Harbor, Ohio. 


3. The foreman can tell from the pulsations of the 


injection line when grout is being taken. 


PRESSURE 





GROUTING 


returns own Cost and More 


in Reduced Track Maintenance 


A decade of use in curing soft spots in sub- 
grades has established pressure grouting with 
portland cement as both an engineering and 
an economic success. 


AN ECONOMIC SUCCESS 


One major railroad is saving $2,157 per month 
as a result of grouting 11,882 ft. of track—a 
saving which continues month after month, 
year after year. We will be glad to tell you of 
many projects on different railroads where 
the entire cost of grouting was returned by 





savings in maintenance within a few months. 


AN ENGINEERING SUCCESS 
Pressure grouting is a simple, positive method 
of eliminating water pockets or soft spots and 
increasing the load-bearing strength of Bub- 
grades. It is a standard maintenance operation 
on more than thirty-five railroad systems. 

Engineering procedure and required equip- 
ment described in illustrated folder, “‘Stabiliz- 
ing Railroad Track by Pressure Grouting.” Free 
in United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A3-27, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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VISIT BOOTH 127 
National Railway 
Appliances Association 








Plant No. 2 

SO. KEARNY, N. J. 
Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO 

NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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America’s Number One 


ocomotive 


* 


* 
* 
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it takes a thoroughbred to hold the 
lead in today’s hot, competitive freight- 


handling race. ... That’s why an over- 
whelming majority of railroad men 
favor AMERICAN Locomotive Cranes. 

AMERICAN diesel and diesel-electric 
cranes are, indeed, thoroughbreds. 
They have a unique ability to work 
long hours at a smooth, swift pace, 
with minimum “‘down’’ time, at rock- 


American Hoist 


(Crane 


Ask the man in the cab! 


bottom cost. Starting “‘from scratch”’ 
with diesel power, AMERICAN HOIsT 
engineers designed every part of these 
cranes, from trucks to boom-tip, to 
match and balance the characteristics 
of diesel power-flow. 

In considering a new crane of any 
type—diesel, diesel-electric, gasoline 
or steam—get the latest facts and 
figures from AMERICAN Holst. 


and DERRICK COMPANY 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


i 
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WE BUILD BRIDGES 





The building of the sub structure of this great highway bridge between Ludlow Ferry, 

Md., and Dahlgren, Va., by the Merritt-Chapman Scott Corporation involved the 

solution of construction problems of the first order including the driving of inclined 
steel ‘‘H”’ piles up to 215 feet in length 


We fulfilled major contracts on these projects: 


Potomac River Bridge 
Susquehanna River Bridge 
Washington Bridge 

Waldo Hancock Bridge 
Saginaw River Bridge 

Mount Vernon Memorial Bridge 
Lake Champlain Bridge 
Narragansett Bay Bridge 

Cape Fear River Bridge 
Northeast River Bridge 

Eight Bridges, Union Pacific RR 
Poquetannuck Cove Bridge 


Dahlgren, Va. 
Muncy, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Bucksport, Me. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Virginia 

Port Henry, N. Y. 
Jamestown, R. I. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Thames River, Conn. 


Mississippi River Bridge, Memphis, Tenn. (now under construction) 


FOUNDED 
1860 


17 BATTERY PLACE 
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Se | 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 
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are your short-cut on any sawing job 


PEEDY and powerful, Black & Decker Electric Quick- 

Saws beat hand sawing 10-to-1 in all kinds of ripping, 
crosscutting, angles, grooves and dadoes. Rip hours off 
sawing jobs in wood, compo-board, slate, tile, marble, 
asbestos, galvanized sheet, other thin ferrous or non-ferrous 
metals. Perfectly balanced for easy handling that saves 
muscle. Built to take the rough spots without slowing up 
or over-heating. Cut cleanly and accurately. 


Look at these features! 


POWERFUL! 


® Heavy-duty Black & Decker Universal Motor—specially 
built for Saw service. 

® Heavy-duty gears and bearings deliver full power to 
Saw blade. 


CONVENIENT! e 


® Operates from standard power line or portable generator. 
® Complete—in convenient case—to carry to the job. 





For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 


*® Comfortable handles are correctly placed for working 
balance. 


ADAPTABLE! 

® Quick adjustment from minimum to maximum depth of 
cut. 

© Angle adjustment up to 45°—calibrated. 

® Blades and discs easily interchanged. 

SAFE! 

© Instant-release trigger switch. 

® Spring-action telescoping guard covers blade. 

® 3-wire cable provides ground connection to prevent 
shock. 

Ask your nearby Black & Decker Distributor for a demon- 
stration of time saving Quick-Saws and the many other 
tools in the world’s most complete line of Portable Electric 
Tools. Write today for your free copy of our illustrated, 
complete catalog. Address: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
663 Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. 

“Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


(A 


=> LEADING DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE SELL 


Block’ D 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 
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T. W. SNOW CONSTRUCTION CO. 


9 So. Clinton St, Chicago 6 | 




















GOOD SERVICE REQUIRES 
Good Maintenance 





















ane? 


N LINE with its progressive policy to provide 
customers with good service, Great Northern 
Railway utilizes Diesel motive power to help 

a move its traffic, and Woolery equipment to 

— keep its roadbeds in first class condition. Woolery 

Weed Burners, Tie Cutters, and Creosote Sprayers 

are an important part of Great Northern’s program 

for efficient upkeep of track and roadway. 






Over 75 other roads, too, are using Woolery equip- 
ment to keep roadbed maintenance on a par with 
demand. 


WOOLERY WEED BURNERS 


5-burner, 3-burner, 2-burner 
Sis ei and 1-burner models available 


s 
A 


WOOLERY MACHINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS Pioneer Manufacturers of MINNESOTA 


whe RAILWAY MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT ony 
{wor : RAILWAY WEED BURNERS ~« MOTOR CARS . TIE CUTTERS «+ TIE SCORING yoo 
V MACHINES «- RAIL JOINT OILERS + CREOSOTE SPRAYERS + BOLT TIGHTENERS ig 
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1886 OUR ADVERTISEMENT 60 YEARS AGO 1888 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. (Oct. 26, 1889 








Morden a and ee Works, 
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MAIN OFFICE 


234 South Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. SOUTH poor ILL. 


Crand Pacific Hotel. 





Morden's Patent “T” Rail Frog with Solid 
Steel Point. 


Se 


Morden's Patent Solid Steel Frog Point. 





Morden’ 8 Patent Machine- Made sacl 
Morden's Patent Machine-Made Steel “T' Rail“U Plate Crossing 


“T” Rail “U” Plate Frog. 
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Machine Made Steel T-rail Riveted Frog. 
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15 Foot Steel T-rail Split Switch. at Sb 

















Patent Machine Made Frog. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Morden’s Patents and Railway Supplies in General. 


W. J. MORDEN, President and General Manager. 
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947 — SIXTY YEARS OF PROGRESS — 194] 
(orden Frog and Crossing Works CHCl, ILL. 


Representatives in: CLEVELAND, OHIO; NEW ORLEANS, LA.; LOUISVILLE, KY.; ST. LOUIS, MO.; WASHINGTON, D. C 














GENERAL VIEW OF WORKS AT CHICAGO HEIGHTS 


STOCK RAN SECURELY CLAMPED DOWN 
ON INSIDE - SEE SECTION 4-4 AND -® as PLATE WiTw MLL ES Ran SEAT 

f22°x6" WELOED STOPS hy 

WELDED 3 SIDES WITH y x A To 

wy BEAD 7 ;, —_ i 
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STOCK RAILS AND CLOSURE RAILS 


CANTED '-IN-40 


/ SAMSON" UNDERCUT STOCK RAN SHOWING TE 
(INCREASED THCKNESS OF SWITCH PONT 


“Vp 
SAS " 
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MPorden security cROSSING SECTION-A-8 creo om A SECTION-B-B 


SECURITY SPLIT SWITCH 


MALL COVER WASHER 


MORDEN SECURITY ADJUSTABLE RAIL BRACE 


In Service on Major Railroads Since 1920 


FOR SAFETY - /7S Mordey, 


W. HOMER HARTZ, President 
Raivay Engineering aw Maintenance For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 March, 1947 239 














Yes sir, it takes all kinds of name to keep a railroad 
running on schedule. Each job, whether large or small, is 
an important part of the whole system. No small part of 
the splendid teamwork is the result of demanding and 
using the best possible equipment, especially the tools 
required for maintenance. 

The TRACK, for instance, if not properly main- 
tained, can spoil the rest of the teamwork. That’s why 

- most railroads use mechanical tamping, originated by 
Ingersoll-Rand. Most railroads use I-R air-operated MT-3 
Tie Tampers—they are the lightest tampers available. 
The machine does the fatiguing work while the operator 





simply guides it. - - 
Improve your teamwork and TRACK by using Ly see | 
Ingersoll-Rand tie tampers and I-R off- and on-track air BAIR TOOLS 
compressors. COMPRESSORS 
CONDENSERS 


1] R ROCK DRILLS 
In ow R a TURBO BLOWERS 

Ti CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS — 

11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 11-964 3 OlL & GAS ENGINES. 


ORIGINATOR OF MECHANICAL TAMPING 
240 March, 1947 For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 vennimanaaiiill 
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Metallurgists call  SORBITE’ 








TOUGHEST am 











CF&I TRACK BOLTS are given 
full heat treatment to develop a 
totally ‘“Sorbitic’”’ structure thus 
assuring the maximum toughness. 
The uniformity and dependabil- 
ity of CF&I Track Bolts provide 
...A minimum of track mainten- 
ance— Better joint maintenance— 


and Reduced maintenance costs. 


| CF&I TRACK BOLTS 


A PRODUCT OF 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron 


e 
Corporation 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES e DENVER, COLORADO 
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LARGE DRAINAGE CULVERTS pictured 
here are being constructed with 36” 
Extra-Strength Clay Pipe. This rug- 
ged pipe is a real economy because 
it saves the time and cost of cradling 
or casement. It is ideal wherever 
heavy loads and the vibration of 
high-speed trains impose extra 
strain. 
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CLAY PIPE 


¢, a hy < 
v. a . Prt * 
Typical twin 36-inch diameter culvert ‘ pee Pw 
for drainag e and sewerage lines 


AILROAD construction engineers find that 
Clay Pipe is their safest choice both for 


acids or by strong chemicals discharged into 
shop waste disposal lines. Clay is the pipe 


track drainage and for sewerage lines of 
terminals and shops. That is because Clay 
Pipe presents no problems of disintegration, 
corrosion or rust. 


Vitrified Clay Pipe is impervious to the attack 
of acids formed in cinder roadbeds. It is not 
affected by the corrosive action of sewage 


GLA 


March, 1947 


that stands up under severe conditions .. . 
lasts for generations. 


For information about your Clay Pipe prob- 
lem, write to the nearest office listed below: 


NATIONAL CLAY PIPE MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
111 W. Washi St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
§22 First National Bank Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1105 Huntington Bank Bidg., Columbus 15, Ohio 
571 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 
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\“9AFTER 22 years of taking 


and cleaner design. That's what saves 
jacks apart—checking them 


time in the repair shop. 

- for wear, replacing worn or “Some of the Duff-Norton Jacks I’ve 
broken parts—I have learned repaired have worked for this railroad 
what makes one kind better jonger than I have. Although these old 
than another. I see how the jacks were good in their day, they can’t 
good design and workmanship compare with the ones Duff-Norton is 
of Duff-Norton Jacks prevents making now. If they keep on improving 


trouble. them, and we keep on buying them, I'll 
“I know we have more Duff- be out of a job!” 


Norton Jacks on our road than 
any other make, but I don’t get 
them in here as often as other 
makes. And when I do, it’s 
usually because the 
track or shop men have 
expected more than 
even a Duff-Norton 
Jack could deliver. 
When a jack hasn't 
been properly cared 
for, or has been over- 
loaded, you are bound 
to have trouble. 
“I find Duff-Norton 
Jacks easier to repair 
than other jacks, mainly 
because they are of 
simpler construction 


The DUFF-NORTON Manufacturing Co. 


Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 _ March, 1947 














The Le Roi “Tractair” is a self-propelled, 
pneumatic-tired tractor-compressor that 
combines all of the features of an effi- 
cient, mobile 105 c.f.m air compressor 
with the flexibility and utility of a 35 h.p. 
wheel tractor. All pneumatic tools used 
in railroad maintenance that can be op- 
erated from a 105 ft. compressor can be 
handled efficiently by the “Tractair.” The 
large pneumatic tires are equally as adapt- 
able to adverse right-of-way conditions 


“Tractair” mobility is ideal for station 
platform maintenance 





“Tractair” makes short work of spike-driving 


and tie-tamping. 








| nines = 

See Us At 
NATIONAL RAILWAY 

APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION 


EXHIBIT 


COLISEUM, CHICAGO 
MARCH 17-18-19-20, 1947 





“TRACTAIR” 


(BUILT BY THE MAKERS OF FAMOUS LE RO! ENGINES) 


LE ROI COMPANY 


RAILROAD SALES DEPARTMENT 
GEO. M. HOGAN — 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Iilinois 







speeds right-of-way maintenance 


as they are to paved termimal facilities. 


A complete line of interchangeable 
“front end” equipment such as loader, 
snow plow, rotary broom, back-fill blade, 
cargo and material lifts, crane arm, etc., 
as well as a mobile magnet pickup for 
«leaning scrap iron from right-of-way are 
now being developed. 


For complete details and bulletins write 


to the Railroad Sales Dept. 


LE ROI 


MILWAUKEE 





T-3 


Le Roi Rail Car Compressor furnished in self-propelled or non-self-propelled models. Sizes: 


Booths 58 and 59 


244 March, 1947 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 


105, 160, 210 and 315 c.f.m. with gasoline or Diesel power, Chilled wheels, hydraulic 
jacks, and electric starting are standard equipment 
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MONOTUBES 


point the way to 


Better Foundations 


With increasing frequency Monotube steel piles are chosen for 
large and small jobs by economy-minded, quality-conscious 
engineers and contractors—because Monotubes have these time- 
and-money-saving advantages: 
Monotubes’ exclusive fluted, tapered design permits faster 
driving with average job equipment. 
Monotubes are easily extended to any required length— 
right on the job. 
Monotubes are durable—light in weight—easy to handle. 


Monotubes’ tubular construction permits easy, quick, thor- 
ough checking—top to toe—before concreting. 
All those features point the way to better foundations. Mono- 
tubes are available in gauge, size and taper to meet varying soil 
conditions. Find out how they can help you. Write our engineers 


for complete information. The Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 


UNION METAL 


Monotube Foundation Piles 


No 
NR 


Railway Engineering « Maintenance For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-2 
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WITH OF“; AND WATER ! 





= Diesel-powered trains need more than fuel oil to make 
their runs in top-operating condition. Their flash-type heating 
boilers—essential to passenger comfort—require pure feedwater— 
the equivalent of distilled water. 


Too often, water supplies contain minerals and other impurities 
which cause boiler scale—creating operating difficulties and 
reducing efficiency. 

Operating experts keep efficiency notably high by installing 
Permutit* Demineralizers at divisional points—this equipment, 
designed to take minerals** out of feedwater, quickly pays for itself. 
Write for information about Permutit Demineralizers 

for purifying Diesel boiler feedwater, to The Permutit Co., 

Dept. RE 3, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, New York, or 


Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 
* Trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


** Reduce total solids due to calcium, magnesium and sodium to 4s low as 
3 ppm. Treatment cost frequently as low as 3% of the cost of distillation. 


PERMUTIT 


—__w_". WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS ~_“_‘A_ 
246 March, 1947 For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 Railway Engineering «a Maintenance 














GREATER 


HOLDING POW 
THAN EVER 


Through 
IMPROVED HEAT TREATMENT 


We invite you to visit us at Booth 144 
NATIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION EXHIBIT 
Coliseum, Chicago 
March 17 to 20, 1947 
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MAINTAIN Schedules AND wait-of-way 


with \INK-BELT SPEEDER 
OFF-THE-TRACK 













THESE MACHINES DO MORE WORK :-: - 
WITHOUT SLOWING TRAFFIC! 


Routine or special work on the right-of-way goes forward 


with no interference with traffic, when crawler-mounted, con- 
vertible, Link-Belt Speeder machines are used — and more 


kinds of work are accomplished, because they are so easily, 
quickly converted to different front-end attachments. Built 


For mobile lifting 


+ + + on the line — or and carrying power — for long lives of trouble-free service. 
in the car shops and 


in the yard eee stores departments, 


use the Cargocrane. 10,306 


MS BELT SPEEDE! 







GET 4 


Powerful Lift 


WITH YOUR 


LINK-BELT SPEEDER! 








LINK- BELT. SPEEODER ce ena, Paka W.PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9, ILL 
BELT COMPANY 


248 March, 1947 For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 Railway Engineering a Maintenance 
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s52== 2TS=F TIE TAMPERS 


ARE CUSHIONED AND CRADLE-MOUNTED HERE TO 
ELIMINATE SHOCK AT THE HANDLE. 


THIS 10” OFFSET in the line of blade and handle permits 
the workman to get the blade way under the tie without 
doing a contortionist's bend — encour- 


ages him to do the job RIGHT. 


THE UNIQUE VIBRATORY ACTION 
and weight of the tamper makes little 
more than guidance necessary. There's 
never any need of pushing or forcing it. 
The tamper does the work. And in mov- 
ing it from crib to crib the vibratory 
action supplies nine-tenths of the neces- 
sary energy. 

JACKSON POWER PLANTS, with 
Permanent-Magnet Generators, employ- 
ing no commutators, collector rings, or 
other sources of generator trouble, are the most reliable 
in existence. 





It’s no wonder, therefore, that trackmen prefer 
JACKSON equipment and that wherever it's used, both 
quality and quantity of track maintained are materially 
increased. 

* See it at the 

N.R.A.A. EXHIBIT BOOTH Nos. 54 to 56 

MARCH 17-20, Coliseum, Chicago. 





























ELECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT CO., Ludington, Michigan 
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2 RR | 
INVENTORIES ARE LOCATED 
IN THESE CITIES: 

Atlanta Little Rock 
Boston New Orleans 
Birmingham Houston 
Cleveland Portland, Oregon 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Fort Worth Richmond 
Jacksonville San Antonio 
Louisville Seattle 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


Write to the above Regional Offices to have 
your name placed on the mailing lists for 
equipment of this type. 
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AT AMAZING LOW PRICES 


Millions of pounds of welding elec- 
trodes, welding rods and welding 
wire of carbon steel, stainless steel 
and non-ferrous metals. 








LINCOLN=WELOER 


Through WAA you have a rare chance to get needed 
welders at minimum cost. All machines are of such 
well-known makes as Lincoln, Hobart, Westinghouse 
—all will give years of hard service. 








* * 
TYPES AVAILABLE: 
DC welding machines; electric motor driven generator; single operator type; 
200, 300, 400 and 600 ampere capacity. 
AC welding machines; single operator, transformer type; 300, 400 and 500 





ampere capacity. 
AC welding transformers for use in automatic arc welding process. 


See our display booth at Western Metal Exposition and Congress 
Show at Oakland, California, March 22 to 27, 1947. 


All arc welders are sold under existing priority EXPORTERS: Your business is solicited. If 
regulations. VETERANS OF WORLD WAR sales are conducted at various levels you will be 
II are invited to be certified at the War Assets considered as a wholesaler. Any inquiries con- 
Administration Certifying Office serving their cerning export control should be referred to 
area, and then to purchase the materials offered Office of International Trade, Department of 
herein, Commerce, Washington, D. C. 









Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham «+ Boston «+ Charlotte « 
Cincinnati « Cleveland « Dallas . Denver « Detrojt « FortWorth « Helena 





e Jack ille « Kansas City,Mo. « LittleRock + Los Angeles « Lovisville - Minneapolis 
Nashville + New Orleans »« New York « Omaha « Philadelphia + Portland, Ore, + Richmond « St. Levis 
Salt Lake City » Sen Antonio . San Francisco « Seattle « Spokane - Tulsa 1026 
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Was replaced. _butnot retired | 


After 34 years of exposure to loco- 
motive blast gases, the metal struc- 
tural members in this Minneapolis 
overpass demanded repairs and 
replacements. 

The deck of the structure, which 
carried street car tracks and ve- 
hicular traffic, was built up of pres- 
sure-creosoted 8x14’s. New pres- 
sure-creosoted timbers were in- 
stalled . . . but a large portion of 
the old material was in such good 
condition after one-third of a cen- 
tury of continuous use that it was 
put into stock for general main- 
tenance jobs. 


Railway Engineering «i Maintenance 


This is only one of countless ex- 
amples of the durability of pres- 
sure-creosoted wood . . . examples 
that provide tRe best possible 
guide to designers who seek max- 
imum durability in any structure. 
Pressure-creosoting gives enduring 
protection against decay which is 
often the actual cause of so-called 


“mechanical” failures. First cost 
is generally much less than with 
other permanent materials, and 
construction is easier and faster. 

Our bulletin, “Economical and 
Permanent Construction with Pres- 
sure-treated Wood,” gives full 
details on treatments and applica- 
tions. Ask for copy. 


KOPPERS § PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 


v 


KOPPERS 


PITTSBURGH 19, 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 221-222 
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SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


105 West Aoams Sy. 
CHICAGO, It. 


Subject: Another Equipment Economies Issue 


March 1, 1947 
Dear Readers: 


For the twenty-ninth consecutive year, the March issue of 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance is again devoted almost entirely 
to the development, use and maintenance of power tools and machines 
designed specifically to help you in your work. In compiling this 
issue we have again stretched ourselves to do a good job, and we 
hope that you will find our efforts of real value. 


In the 94 pages of advertising and 58 pages of text in this 
issue, we bring you a veritable catalog of the latest developments 
in maintenance of way and structures work equipment, based on 
information gained by mail, travel and interviews with railway and 
railway supply men in all parts of the country. In the March of 
Machines section—a review of new or improved equipment previously 
described during the year—and in the Products of Manufacturers’ 
pages, more than 60 new or improved units are illustrated and 
described, among which you may find solutions to many of your prob- 
lems in the months immediately ahead. 

While we have tried diligently to cover the field, we know that 
there have been other developments that are not covered, in at least 
some cases because of conditions beyond our control. Furthermore, 
we would be the last to contend that, in view of the limitations 
imposed by one issue, we have given you all the information that you 
may want about the equipment described. To do so, in itself, would 
take volumes. All we could hope to do is to bring these G4evelop- 
ments to your attention and give you the highlights concerning them. 


It is with this in mind that we include again in this issue a 
complete products index, on special insert stock, containing two 
addressed, permit-stamped post cards, on which you can conveniently 
request additional information on any of the equipment, appliances, 
tools or materials illustrated or described—anywhere in the issue, 
from cover to cover. All you need do is indicate by name and page 
number the products concerning which you want additional informa- 
tion. We. will do the rest. 

Some of us are pretty ragged @s this issue goes to press, even 
as many of you have been after some sustained effort in your work, 
but if you get the maximum amount of help out of this issue—the 
advertising pages, the feature articles, the new products section, 
and the What's the Answer columns—and find the products reference 
insert of value in bringing you additional information—we will 
feel more than repaid. 


Sincerely, 


Neale fl) Sowa 


NDH:jb Editor 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 





MEMBERS: 





TRACK WRENCH 


Great Power, Speed, Flexibility. Facility 
and Smoothness of Operation. Accurate 
automatic torque control. Quick switch from 
high to low gear. Full power lever for doing 
the impossible in removing rusted nuts. 

Operating head has floating balance. All 
moving parts housed, except chucks. 








TIE BORER 


Boring holes for cut spikes during rail laying 
gives so much better line of track that much 


of usual re-aligning is eliminated. 
Boring proceeds as fast as spike driving. 


Spike setting requires half as many men. 


M-W DRILL 


Facility of operation is the factor that 
determines the value of the Everett drill. It 
is complete with every necessary adjustment 
for rapid and accurate drilling. 

The Everett can be clamped over splice 
bars, or to rail without bars. It will drill rail 
through splice bar holes. It can be used for 
drilling nearly all holes in switch layouts where 


minimum clearance is obtained. 
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Wen and Wachines MAKE PERFORMANCE ON THE JOB count 


“Wal 
Maer ol 
“Hinfon, 


—_— ride with comfort and confidence—precious 
merchandise speeds to its destination—the vital arteries 
of the Nation’s basic transportation system are main- 
tained in safety by the Section Foreman and his Crew. 
They must meet emergencies as well as handle the daily 
tasks of right-of-way maintenance—so essential to con- 


tinued comfort and safety. 


Good workmen demand good tools, and Section Fore- 
men find that Fairmont’s Section Car is ideal for their 
use. Surplus power, ample capacity, rugged endurance, 
with ease of handling, make it a worthy and dependable 
implement for the men who maintain the right-of-way. 


FAIRMONT RAILWAY MOTORS, INCORPORATED 


Fairmont, Minnesota 


RAILWAY MOTOR CARS 
ey 


On THE JOB 
COUNTS 


OF ALL THE CARS IN SERVICE TODAY 
MORE THAN HALF ARE FAIRMONTS 


T. 


The Section Foreman—Keeper of the Right-of-Way. On his 
sturdy shoulders rests the burden of maintaining America’s 
smooth, safe railroad tracks and roadbeds. 


Capacity When Needed—Economyat AU Times 


M-14, Series H, Light Sec- 
tion Car with new improve 
roller bearing engine. 
Strong enough to carry 6 
men, and light enough to 
be handled by one. 
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Steel— 


The Crying Material Need of the Railroads 


When the railways can’t get the steel required for the necessary mainte- 
tenance and expansion of their equipment and fixed properties—no matter 
what the reason—everyone in the country may well suffer—the railroads 
themselves, industry generally, and the public. And not for a long time have 
they been getting the steel they need for cars and locomotives, for rail, and 
for many other purposes—not during the war years, for the reasons which 
are well known, and not since the war, for reasons that are far less clear. 
This may answer in large part the question being raised in the minds of 
many, including shippers, passengers, and many railway men themselves, 
why the railroads have not done the job since the war that they promised 
they would do, in rehabilitating and modernizing their properties to assure 
adequate and improved service. 

















The railways, of all industries, cannot survive without steel. In spite of 
the huge volume of other materials included in their purchases, steel is es- 
sential in almost every element of their properties. Without a sufficient 
quantity, their properties cannot meet the demands made on them—and 
that is exactly what has been happening. Witness the inability of the roads 
to supply enough freight cars to shippers during 1946, a situation that is 
growing worse, with little hope of improvement, unless the railroads can 
secure more steel, because, such new construction as is underway to the 


contrary, the number of freight cars in existence is declining when it should 
be increasing. 


The railroads had a maximum shortage of 42,141 freight cars during the 
peak of traffic in the fall of 1946. With a ratio at the time of cars on line to 
cars loaded weekly, of 2.1, it is indicated that they would have needed, theor- 
etically, 88,000 cars more than they had to have avoided a shortage in 1946. 
Against this need, only 41,955 cars were built in 1946, while, of necessity, 
the Class I roads alone had to retire almost 80,000 cars during the year. The 
result—these roads ended the year with an ownership of 1,740,000 freight 
cars, which was 20,000 fewer than they owned at the beginning of the year. 
Why? Largely because of an inadequate supply of steel. 


Furthermore, not only are insufficient freight cars being built, but the 
current supply of materials being made available to the roads is inadequate 
to keep at a minimum the number of cars out of service awaiting repairs. 
At the end of 1946 the number of railroad-owned cars awaiting repairs was 
4 per cent of the total. If materials had been available to have reduced this 
ratio to the 2.8 per cent level attained in the war year 1944, the railroads 
would have had 20,000 more cars for use by shippers than they were ac- 
tually able to supply. 


And, as is only too well known to engineering and maintenance officers, 
there has been a long-standing inability to secure steel rail in the quantity 
desired, as well as many track fastenings, not only continuously throughout 
the war, but extending up to the present time. During 1946, when it was 
anticipated that the roads would be able to replace a large amount of the 
rail which was worn out with the punishment of the war years, they were, 
in large part, due to the unavailability of new rail, unable to equal even their 
war-time rail-laying programs. According to preliminary estimates, the 
Class I roads in 1946 laid only 1,238,145 gross tons of new rail in replace- 
ments and for new and additional tracks, which compares with 1,633,693 
gross tons laid in 1945, and 1,582,867 gross tons in 1944, Furthermore, the 
1946 figure compares with an average of 2,010,938 tons a year during the 
period 1923-1929, the first part of which, at least, had an economic “climate” 
closely paralleling that which prevails at the present time. 

(Continued on next page) 
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What is the outlook for the needs of the railroads 
for steel in 1947, and what are the prospects of their 
being able to secure enough steel to fill these needs? 
It is estimated that the roads will require approxi- 
mately 120,000 new freight cars in 1947 merely to 
eliminate acute car shortages. Actually, a surplus of 
about 60,000 cars will be necessary, as a practical 
matter, to eliminate all shortages, which would call 
for a program of construction involving a total of 
180,000 cars in 1947 to meet all requirements. 

If the railroads are to secure only their minimum 
requirements of 120,000 new cars this year, 2,- 
148,000 tons of steel will be needed for this purpose, 
which is 1,397,000 tons more than were supplied to 
them in 1946. Add to this the essential needs of the 
roads for 1,872,000 tons of steel in 1947 to maintain 
their freight cars in a satisfactory state of repair, 
and the total needs for steel for freight cars alone, 
exclusive of the needs for the construction and re- 
pair of locomotives and passenger cars, amount to 
approximately 4,000,000 tons. 

For new rail, indications are that the railroads 
should lay in excess of 2,000,000 gross tons in 1947 
for replacements alone, to overcome deferred re- 
newals of the past four or five years and meet cur- 
rent requirements. This compares with the approx- 
imate 1,218,000 gross tons laid in replacements in 
1946. Whether, under the economic conditions that 
will prevail, the roads will actually seek this much 
rail in 1947 is highly questionable, but it is signifi- 
cant that the budgets of a large majority of the 
roads for the year call for increases in rail renewals 
—in at least one case up to 300 per cent—over 1946. 

The question is not so much the exact quantity of 
rail that the railroads would like to lay, but whether 
they will be able to secure from the mills anywhere 
near the amount they may desire to lay, reports be- 
ing current that, as a whole, the mills are accepting 


orders only to the extent of approximately 75 per - 


cent of requests. All this is said in the face of the 
fact ‘that other major industries fared far better in 
securing steel in 1946 than the railroads. 

It is high time that there be a change in policy; in 
fact, a change is essential if failure of the railroads 
to keep pace with demands, through failure to se- 
cure their essential steel requirements, is not to put 
a brake on the entire production and economy of the 
country. To the extent that the steel industry is in- 
volved in this matter, it should leave no stone un- 
turned to supply the roads with their needs—if only 
from a selfish standpoint—because it must be evi- 
dent that a continuation of the situation that has 
prevailed will damage one of its best and largest 
customers, interfere with national production and 
distribution, and thus affect adversely its own best 
interests. Railway men should lose no opportunity 
to stress these points with their friends in the vari- 
ous steel companies. 








Section Gangs— 
Still Largely Using Hand Methods 


THE widespread application of machines to track work 
has brought about something of an evolution in the track- 
maintenance organization. Formerly the section gang 
was the backbone of the maintenance forces. However, 
as more and more machines came into the picture for 
performing an increasing number of maintenance tasks, 
the railroads found it necessary to place them in the hands 
of specialized gangs, which then took over a considerable 
portion of the work formerly performed by the section 
forces. Consequently, the section gangs on most roads, 
with their work consisting for the most part of spotting, 
policing and inspection, became much smaller. 


With a few exceptions little progress has been made . 


in extending the benefits of mechanization to these smaller 
section gangs that prevail today. Generally, the methods 
and tools employed by such gangs are basically the same 
as they were 25 or 50 years ago, except that practically 
all of them are carried to and from the job on track motor 
cars. Many roads have given careful consideration to 
the possibilities of putting more machines in the hands of 
their section gangs, but most of them have been deterred 
by the apparent obstacles imposed, such as the considera- 
tion that, because of the variety of jobs performed by in- 
dividual gangs, any machines assigned to them would 
he idle a considerable part of the time. 

However, the general lack of progress in this direction 
has not kept a limited number of roads from going ahead 
with plans to mechanize their section forces to an impor- 
tant degree. We refer particularly to those few roads 
that have equipped their section gangs with spot tie- 
tamping units. In so doing, such roads assert that they 
are realizing important economies and other advantages, 
stemming largely from the recognized fact that power 
tamping not only does a better and more uniform job 
than can be done by hand with picks, but that it does it 
faster, thereby allowing the section forces more time to 
devote to other necessary work. 

A further consideration is that hand tamping comprises 
one of the most back-breaking and disagreeable tasks that 
the section forces are required to perform. For this 
reason, during periods of high industrial activity, when 
jobs are plentiful, the roads may experience difficulty in 
getting men to fill out their section gangs if it is known 
that tie tamping work must be done by hand. With power- 
driven machines available for tamping ties, this objection 
is not only removed, but possibly even replaced by a cer- 
tain appeal to men who are mechanically inclined. 

If further proof or evidence is required that spot tamp- 
ers can be used successfully by section gangs it will be 
found in the fact that, so far as is known, every railroad 
that has equipped its section gangs on a large scale with 
such tampers is highly satisfied with the results. 

What all this adds up to is that any road that is search; 
ing for means of putting the operations of its section 
forces on a more efficient and effective basis might profit 
greatly by making a thorough investigation of the possi- 
bilities of equipping these forces with spot tampers. Con- 
ceivably ‘there are other machines that could be used 
effectively by these gangs, possibly under an arrangement 
whereby the equipment is assigned only as needed. 
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$15,000,000 





Budgeted Purchases of Rail- 
Laying Equipment for 1947 
Are the Highest on Record 


For Work Equipment in 1947 


THE SHORTAGE of labor that has 
so plagued the railways in recent 
years, and which was offset only 
through the extensive use of power 
tools and machines, seems at last to 
have been resolved. In its place, how- 
ever, the maintenance officers’ dilem- 
ma has grown another horn in the 
form of increased labor costs—a horn 
that bids fair to continue to make such 
huge inroads into the maintenance dol- 
lar that punitive action against its ef- 
fect is mandatory. Again, as in com- 
batting labor shortages, the most ef- 
fective weapon at the disposal of 
maintenance officers is the intensive 
use of work equipment. 

Many of these officers obtained a 
great deal of experience during the 
depression years in holding down costs 
through the use of power machines 
and tools. Through this experience 
and the war years, they learned that, 
while there is no complete substitute 
for manpower in maintenance, power 
machines and power tools can be em- 
ployed effectively to hold down costs 
and offset in considerable part a lack 

(Continued on next page) 





Right - of - Way Grading and 
Drainage Projects Planned for 
the Future Will Require the Pur- 
chase of Large Amounts of Earth- 
Moving Equipment of All Types 


In spite of the uncertainty of general 
business conditions, railway net earnings, 
and the material supply, the roads plan to 


purchase about 9,000 machines and tools 
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of man-power. That there was heavy 
reliance on such equipment through- 
out both periods is seen in the steadily 
rising volume of purchases through- 
out the depression, which were ac- 
celerated by the war and reached a 
peak in 1945. What machinery has 
done for maintenance in these past 
years, it can do just as effectively in 
counter-balancing the increased cost 
of labor and in meeting the necessity 
for maximum efficiency and economy 
in the days ahead. 

The wage increases granted last 
year, only partially offset by the be- 
lated increase in freight rates made 
effective January 1 of the present 
year, and the questionable prospect of 
labor costs remaining stabilized, even 
at their present level, couple them- 
selves to the uncertain industrial pic- 
ture as a whole to form a train of 
serious problems for the maintenance 
officer as he attempts to plan the year 
ahead. He realizes that, while he has 
gained a lot in his race against the 
lack of material and labor during re- 
cent years, he still has ahead of him 
the problem of getting more out of his 
maintenance dollar than ever before, 
while faced with as much, if not more, 
work than at any time in the past. 
This work, in most cases, includes 
both the overcoming of deferred main- 
tenance and improvements during the 
war years and the building of refine- 
ments into the track and structures 
to keep them abreast of the higher 
speeds and higher standards of serv- 
ice required to enable the railroads to 
meet the competition of other forms 
of transportation. As a result of their 
experiences, maintenance officers have 
come to realize that unless they mech- 
anize their forces to the limit, they 
will be unable to carry out the work 
that must be done, with the economy 
that is essential. 

To permit an analysis of how these 
officers plan to meet the situation con- 
fronting them, a number of them on 
a select group of roads were asked 
what types and what numbers of pow- 
er machines and tools they expect to 
purchase in 1947. Replies were re- 
ceived from 29 roads, of which 22, 
representing 87,000 miles of lines. 
said they expect to purchase work 
equipment this year. The remaining 
seven replied, in effect, that. owing to 
“the uncertainty that exists in nearly 
all business at this time’, to quote one 
road, they have made no definite 
budget arrangements. 

Of the 22 roads mentioned, one 
gave the amount of money it expected 
to spend for work equipment, but it 
did not list the number or types of 
units it expects to buy; a second said 
it would purchase a normal number 
of machines; a third said it was al- 
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ready negotiating for certain classes 
of roadway machines, but did not 
identify them. Another said, “it is 
necessary to increase our purchases 
of labor-saving tools and machinery”, 
but gave no indication of how many 
units it planned to buy. Eight of the 
remaining roads gave specific infor- 
mation on the probable purchase of 
more than 100 units each. Five of 
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by the track forces, nor certain other 
types that are seldom included jn 
budgets for power machines, but 
which are purchased in considerable 
number throughout each year. 

On the basis of the purchases of 
these smaller types in recent years, it 
is sate to assume that not less than 
1.600 such units will be purchased 
during 1947. Adding these to the 





The Purchase of a Total of 1577 Units of Equipment Designed for Use in Surfacing Track, 
Is Planned for 1947 


these indicated they would buy more 
than 200 units apiece, and one planned 
to obtain more than 300 units. A 
total of 2,389 units were included in 
the budgets of all 22 roads. 


Good Year Ahead 


On the basis of the foregoing in- 
formation, it is estimated that the rail- 
ways of the United States and Can- 
ada are planning to purchase approx- 
imately 7,400 units of the heavier 
types of equipment in 1947. In ar- 
riving at this figure, the actual num- 
ber of units included in the budgets 
of the roads participating in this study 
has been extended to include all roads 
in both countries. The same method 
has been followed in estimating the 
number of units of individual types, 
which will be discussed later. 

It should be kept clearly in mind, 
however, that the foregoing figure 
does not include any of the small, 
portable, power-operated hand tools, 
used principally in bridge and _ build- 
ing work, of which a substantial num- 
her are purchased every year, although 
they seldom appear in the budgets for 
work equipment. Neither does the 
figure given include many of the port- 
able tools, other than tie tampers, used 


units about which the information 
given is more definite, the total num- 
ber of units which the railways plan at 
this time to purchase in 1947 is in- 
creased to approximately 9,000, for 
which they will spend at least $15- 
000,000. 

Another feature of work equip- 
ment purchases that should be kept in 
mind is that the budget estimates in- 
variably fall short of actual purchases. 
In fact, the actual purchases normally 
exceed the budgets by from 10 to 40 
per cent, so that the purchases for 
1947 may even exceed 9,900 units. 

Obviously, an analysis of the pur- 
chases of work equipment year by 
year is of value and interest to every 
maintenance of way officer, because it 
not only affords him a measure of the 
expanding use of this equipment in 
railway maintenance, but also the 
trends formed by changes in types of 
equipment. To permit such an analysis 
of the probable purchases in 1947, 
the chief engineers and_ engineers 
maintenance of way who were solicit- 
ed for information concerning their 
plans were also asked to give detailed 
information with respect to the num- 
ber of units of each type of equip- 
ment in their budgets. 

In response to this request, 74 types 
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of power tools and machines were 
mentioned. This number does not in- 
clude the small tools used in bridge 
and building work, except power saws, 
wood borers and power wrenches, and 
many of the smaller power tools used 
in track work, so that the actual pur- 
chases will represent a much greater 
number of types. The consolidated 
list, however, covers a wide range of 
types and sizes used in a wide variety 
of maintenance operations, including 
a large number of highway vehicles, 
such as automobiles, trucks and trail- 
ers; a large amount of heavy grading 


equipment, such as power shovels, ° 


draglines, carryalls, scrapers, tractors, 
bulldozers, front-end loaders, etc.; a 
record amount of almost every kind 
of machine used in laying rail and for 
its later maintenance; snow fighting 
equipment, paving breakers, welders, 
wood saws, and other tools. The fore- 
going comprises only a few of the 74 
types that were mentioned specifically, 
for the complete list includes ma- 
chines used for practically every main- 
tenance operation for which power 
equipment has been designed. 

As a result of the elimination of 
war controls over materials, the rail- 
ways planned last year to lay a larger 
amount of new rail than in any year 
since the beginning of the depression, 
subject, as they said, “only to the 
availability of the rail”. To accomplish 
that task, they planned to purchase 
an abnormally large amount of rail 
laying equipment, equal to 709 units. 
However, even when thé amount of 
rail available again fell far short of 
their needs, they actually purchased 
1,199 units of this equipment, as re- 
ported in the January, 1947, issue of 
the Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance. 


Rail Equipment in Demand 


The rail planned to be laid this year 
is again large, but many roads have 
already been advised by the steel mills 
that no more than 75 per cent of their 
requirements will be available. While 
this uncertainty in the availability of 
rail is reflected to a certain extent in 
the budgets for 1947, it has not de- 
terred the roads seriously in planning 
their purchases of rail laying equip- 
ment, which are expected to include at 
least 925 units. While this is less than 
the number of units purchased last 
year, it is more than the railways 
planned to purchase at the beginning 
of the year, and more than has ever 
been budgeted in any year of record. 
The more important of these machines 
include tie adzers, bolt tighteners, 
spike drivers, spike pullers, rail 
cranes, rail layers, rail and bonding 
drills, grinders and saws. 
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While the budgets do not anticipate 
the application of any more ballast 
than they did last year, a large amount 
of out-of-face surfacing is being pro- 
grammed, commensurate with the ton- 
nage of rail to be laid. An indication 
of the volume of such work can be 
gained from the provision in the cur- 
rent budgets for the purchase of 595 
tie tamping. outfits, ranging from 4 to 
12 tools, of both the pneumatic and 
electric types, and for 734 unit tamp- 
ers. In addition, 248 other units, rep- 
resenting cribbing machines, power 
jacks, power ballasters, etc., are in- 
cluded in the budgets for the year. 
This makes a total of 1,577 units de- 
signed for use in surfacing track. 


Highway Vehicles Desired 


During recent years, when necessity 
required that practically all the auto- 
motive production of the country be 
allotted to the war effort, the railways 
turned, in many instances, to contrac- 
tors and rental agencies for the trans- 
porting of their men and material. 
Now that highway vehicles are ‘again 
available, they are including a larger 
number of such vehicles in their 
budgets. This is evidenced by their 
plans to purchase 693 units during the 
year 1947, 

Weed eradication has always been 
consistently prominent in plans of 
maintenance officers, many of whom 
consider it a prime necessity. realizing 
that drainage is destroyed if the road- 
bed and ballast are not kept clear of 
weeds, and that an increased ex- 
penditure of labor is required to main- 
tain good surface and line. In addi- 
tion, if right-of-way vegetation is al- 
lowed to grow uncontrolled, it not 
only presents an undesirable appear- 
ance, but creates a hazard of fires 
that may destroy structures and delay 
traffic. Right-of-way fires are quite 
likely to extend themselves to private 
property and destroy crops, buildings 
and livestock, thereby leading to large 
claims. To avoid such risks, the 1947 
budgets include 237 units of weed- 
destroyers, such as weed burners and 
weed mowers. In addition, a number 
of roads expect to make extensive use 
of chemical weed killers. 


Earth Movers Prominent 


Drainage has always been foremost 
in the thoughts of every maintenance 
man. His fight to provide or improve 
it has been waged with every machine 
and power tool ever built that would 
suit the purpose. Since the advent 
of off-track equipment designed to 
move large or small quantities of earth 
cheaply, the amount of both roadway 
and right-of-way drainage carried out 
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has increased by leaps and bounds. 
That there is no intention of letting up 
on this kind of work is indicated by 
the budgeting of 414 units of earth- 
moving equipment for 1947. This is 
larger than that programmed for any 
previous year except 1945, when rec- 
ord purchases were planned. These 
units include power shovels; cranes 
fitted with clamshell buckets; drag- 
lines ; pull shovels ; tractors fitted with 
bulldozers, angledozers and front-end 
loaders; carryall scrapers; road roll- 
ers; graders and other such types of 
equipment. 


Small Tools 


As has been explained, no close 
estimate of the number of small, port- 
able, power-operated hand tools to be 
purchased can be obtained from the 
budget information given, since in 
most cases only indirect reference is 
made to them, such as “sets of bridge 
and building tools”, or so many 
“miscellaneous small tools”. For this 
reason, any estimate of the number of 
these tools to be purchased must be 
based largely on previous expenditures 
for this type equipment. However, 
this year a large amount of bridge 
and building work is scheduled, due 
largely to the extensive deferment of 
such work in recent years because of 
the unavailability of materials. Thus, 
on the basis of past purchases and the 
outlook for sizeable programs of 
bridge and building work, it seems 
safe to predict that the purchases of 
portable, power-operated hand tools 
in 1947 will amount to about 1,600 
units or about the average number 
purchased for the last several years. 
This estimate is strengthened further 
by the fact that 249 power plants, 
such as air compressors and gener- 
ators, are included in the budgets, over 
and above those to be used exclusively 
with tie tampers, paint sprayers and 
welders. 

Other types of equipment totaling 
many hundreds of units are budgeted 
for purchase during 1947. These types 
include concrete mixers, concrete vi- 
brators, paint sprayers, portable 
pumps, rail and flange lubricators, 
snow plows and sweepers, derrick 
cars, ballast cleaners, roadbed-grout- 
ing outfits, and many other roadway 
machines. 


A Good Omen 


While the budgets indicate that the 
total number of units of work equip- 
ment scheduled for purchase this year 
is about the same as actually purchased 
in 1946, in many categories the num- 
ber of units scheduled for purchase 

(Continued on page 292) 
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KACH year the railways of the 
United States spend upwards of $15 
million for power tools and machines 
for use by their construction and 
maintenance forces. In 1946 they 
spent approximately $15,400,000 for 
this purpose. 

How are these large purchases 
planned and set up? What factors are 
taken into consideration? Who on 
the railways have an influence in the 
designs, types and number of units 
selected? The answers to these and 
related questions are contained in this 
symposium of statements by Bernard 
Blum, chief engineer, Northern Pa- 
cific; H. F. Fifield, engineer mainten- 
ance of way, Boston & Maine; S. R. 
Hursh, assistant chief engineer-main- 
tenance, Pennsylvania; L. T. Nuck- 
ols, chief engineer, Chesapeake & 
Ohio; A. E. Perlman, chief engineer, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western; and 
G. L. Sitton, assistant chief engineer 
Southern. In some respects the an- 


Planning Equipment. 





Six chief maintenance officers discuss how bud- 


gets are set up; how units are selected; consid- 


eration to standardization; effect of obsolescence; 


and what is expected of manufacturers 


swers differ, but on all of the roads 
involved the field forces play an im- 
portant part in the types and designs 
purchased and the overall aim is to 
select those units that best fill the re- 
quirements, can take the gaff, and 
promise the greatest economies. 


Time and Cost Studies 
Help. Direct Equipment Purchases 


By G. L. Sitton 


Assistant Chief Engineer 
Southern, Washington, D. C. 


OUR railway system is divided into 
three approximately equal regions, 
known as Eastern, Central and West- 
ern Lines, with a chief engineer, main- 
tenance of way and _ structures, in 
charge of maintenance activities on 
each region. These chief engineers, 
maintenance of way and structures, 
are constantly studying the benefits 
derived from machinery and power 
tools and make recommendations an- 
nually to the chief engineer. In addi- 
tion, these men make special recom- 
mendations from time to time cover- 
ing special cases and new types of 
equipment developed since their last 
annual recommendations. 

Fach chief engineer, maintenance of 
way and structures, in turn, has a 
supervisor of work equipment who 
is, along with the division engineers, 
constantly studying the advantages to 
he gained through the use of work 
equipment. and who is making recom- 
mendations to him. 

Heading up our work equipment 
forces we have a superintendent of 
work equipment, reporting to the chief 
engineer, system, who is constantly 
engaged in the study of additional ma- 
chinery, and who advises the chief 
engineer with reference to recom- 
mendations received from the line. 


Our accounting engineer (who re- 
ports to the chief engineer) and his 
force are of value in helping the chief 
engineers, maintenance of way and 
structures, and their men set up and 
keep track of time and cost studies 
designed to developing the greatest 
savings possible through the use of 
machines. We are all anxious to 
spend our money for machinery that 
will do us the most good. 

It cannot be said that, at present, we 
have any well-developed system for 
retiring and replacing the older pieces 
of our work equipment, but the set- 


ting up of such a system is now, and 
will continue to be, an active subject 
with us. We are scrutinizing the repair 
record of each of the older, machines 
with the view of replacing those with 
the worst records. Furthermore, we 
are continually studying the perform- 
ance records of different makes of 
machines, and we do not hesitate to 
exclude any type or make which has 
made a bad record on our road. 

We expect a manufacturer’s serv- 
ice man to install and put in service 
machines of new types, and the larger 
machines of older types, instructing 
our operators in the proper operation 
and maintenance of the machines. We 
also expect manufacturers to make 
good any defective parts, to supply 
us with a specified quantity of parts 
lists and instruction books, to follow 
up the performance of their equip- 
ment, and to listen to our suggestions 
as to improvements. 

We have derived much benefit from 
the machinery we have purchased in 
the past, but it is impossible to state 
just how extensive this has been and 
how much money we have saved. All 
of the cost studies we have made have 
been samples here and there, rather 
than all-inclusive. 


Convinces Management 


With Carefully-Supported Budget 


By H. F. Fifield 


Engineer Maintenance of Way, 
Boston & Maine, 
Boston, Mass. 


WE SET up a detailed budget early 
each fall which outlines the equip- 
ment we will require for the following 
year. This budget is made up in two 
main parts—one, covering the equip- 
ment required to replace obsolete ex- 
equipment, and 


isting the other 


covering additional equipment. We 
also show in this budget, in the carry- 
over, the equipment included in the 
previous budget which we do not 
expect to receive before January 1. 
All of the items in this budget are 
grouped under the various life ex- 
pectancies, our budget for 1947 show- 
ing equipment life expectancies of 5, 
6, 7, 10, 15 and 20 years. 

At the same time the budget is made 
up, a detailed statement is prepared 
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Juying Programs— 
A Sympostum 


showing all equipment on the Boston 
and Maine as of January 1. This 
statement lists the original cost of all 
equipment, and shows the total annual 
cost to replace it on the basis of the 
years of life expected from it. It 
also lists the year in which each piece 
of equipment was acquired and the 
year in which it should be replaced in 
accordance with its age group. For 
instance, in our statement made to 
support our 1947 budget, we have 
equipment to the total value of 
$2,658,000. Of this, $1,785,000 is for 
MCB equipment, including $480,000, 
the value of our camp car equipment, 
and $873,000 for smaller miscellane- 
ous equipment. The total annual 
expenditure necessary, on a life ex- 
pectancy basis, to replace this equip- 
ment is $187,000, and, therefore, it 
becomes not too difficult a task, with 
the aid of this statement, to sell to 
our management the necessity for 
spending at least $187,000 annually 
for replacements. 

Our new additional equipment has 
to be sold on its merits and the sav- 
ings and other benefits expected as 
the result of its purchase, emphasis 
being placed during the last few years 
of course, on the largely increased 
cost of labor and its decreased ef- 
ficiency. Anything we can do through 
equipment to increase the efficiency 
of labor is looked upon favorably by 
our management. 

The budget is handled by the chief 
engineer with the president, person- 
ally, after which AFEs are made up 
and approved through our regular 
budget procedure, in the same man- 
ner as any other capital expenditure. 
We try to have the purchasing de- 
partment place tentative orders im- 
mediately upon approval of the budget 
by the president, and thus far have 
been successful. 


Comb Requirements Carefully 


Programs for the purchase of work 
equipment are set up initially by our 
respective division engineers, and also 
by our supervisor of work equipment. 
These separate programs,are reviewed 
by the engineer maintenance of way 
with the supervisor of work equip- 





ment, and later they are reviewed 
again in a staff meeting of all our 
division engineers. At this meeting, 
after checking over the various items 
of equipment requested, the final pro- 
gram is agreed to by all concerned. 
The above procedure results in a 
thorough understanding of the equip- 
ment already available on the railroad, 
and in more or less standardizing of 
the additional equipment to be pur- 
chased. 

Although we feel that certain 
definite types of equipment are essen- 
tial and make our recommendation 
accordingly with respect to these 
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types, there are other types, three or 
four makes of which have been ap- 
proved by the engineering department, 
and which are, therefore, purchased 
by the purchasing department on a 
price basis. This feature is covered 
carefully in our requisitions. 

When we purchase entirely new 
types of equipment or improved types 
of older equipment, we expect that 
the manufacturer will provide suffici- 
ent field supervision when the equip- 
ment is put in service to instruct our 
supervisors to handle it properly. To 
date we have been able to obtain all the 
service necessary to this end. 


Four Important Factors 


Affect Purchases on D.&R.G.W. 


By A. E. Perlman 


Chief Engineer, 

Denver & Rio Grande Western, 

Denver, Colorado 

ESSENTIALLY, the Rio Grande is 
equipped with off-track work equip- 
ment. It has very little on-track work 
equipment in regular service, except 
in yards where some modern Diesel- 
powered on-track clamshells are used 
by the stores department and for the 
handling of storage coal. 

The annual expenditure for new 
work equipment each year is deter- 
mined by, first, the amount and nature 
of the work budgeted for the ensuing 


year; second, whether or not the im- 
provements made in certain equipment 
by manufacturers warrant expendi 
tures for the replacement of obsolete 
types; third, the availability of new 
types of equipment which tend to re- 
duce man-hours and at the same time 
accomplish the necessary work in an 
improved manner; and fourth, the 
availability of equipment to meet our 
specific needs. 

Recommendations’ for new equip- 
ment are received from the division 
farces and others in charge of specific 
phases of maintenance and construc- 
tion work, These recommendations 
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are gone over thoroughly and invari- 
ably prove highly valuable, but natur- 
ally a large number of them are 
dropped because of the system we 
have for programming work—a sys- 
tem which keeps the available ma- 
chines, and those to be newly acquired, 
busy throughout the work season, 
even if such programming may cause 
some minor delays to programs on 
certain divisions. Oftentimes, recom- 
mendations are received for a specific 
piece of equipment from one source 
alone, when the amount of work at 
the particular location in question does 
not justify the purchase of the equip- 
ment. In such cases, an investigation 
is made throughout the system to de- 
termine whether sufficient similar 
work is needed at other points. If the 
investigation develops that there is 
enough work and economies are ap- 
parent to justify the additional invest- 
ment, the equipment will be secured. 


Obsolescence Not Overlooked 


In view of the rapid developments 
in equipment, the replacement of exist- 
ing units because of obsolescence is 
most difficult to program. For this 
reason it is necessary that we treat 
each type of equipment separately, 
insofar as requirements are concerned, 
from the standpoint of obsolescence. 
However, certain equipment is re- 
tired annually due to age, and this is 
determined by a detailed inspection of 
the equipment and the record of the 
repair costs, together with a forecast 
of expected expenditures for future 
repairs. From this information it is 
easy to determine whether or not 
replacements are necessary. For the 
most part, all of our equipment is re- 
paired in one centralized shop, al- 
though we have a plan whereby our 
road mechanics do a_ considerable 
amount of preventive maintenance 
in the field, as well as actual needed 
repairs and adjustments. 

In an effort to carry out this pro- 
gram, it is very desirable that units of 
equipment be standardized. This is 
particularly true as the number of 
similar units increases. Since our re- 
pairmen both in the shop and on the 
road must be thoroughly familiar with 
the equipment in their care, it is essen- 
tial that standardization be carried 
out as far as practicable. 

The manufacturers can be very 
helpful in instructing operators and 
shop and road repairmen concerning 
the various types of trouble which 
are likely to be encountered in the 
equipment they furnish, and also in 
giving demonstrations in the field and 
in the shop of the most efficient man- 
ner of making replacements and re- 
pairs. 
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Study Merits of All Makes— 


Seek Manufacturer's Cooperation 


By Bernard Blum 


Chief Engineer, Northern Pacific, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


IN THE purchase of roadway ma- 
chines and other units of work equip- 
ment, a number of factors must be 
considered, such as whether the equip- 
ment is for replacement purposes or 
as additions to present equipment, 
the extent of the program of work for 
the ensuing year for which it will be 
needed, and labor conditions. All of 
these factors tie in and must be con- 
sidered in determining what shall be 
purchased. Other factors to be taken 
into consideration are the prospective 
deliveries of equipment which, in 
many cases, are still far from satis- 
factory; and whether the equipment 
has been established long enough and 
has been in use over a sufficient period 
of time—other factors being equal— 
to warrant purchases of the quantity 
needed. 

In the purchase of tools and equip- 
ment ordinarily assigned to the di- 
visions, the recommendations of the 
field and division forces are secured 
and are given careful consideration. 
Floating system equipment, such as 
that used in rail relaying and in power 
tamping of track, and a variety of 
other units, including power shovels 
and bulldozer outfits, is handled by the 
chief engineer’s organization, and its 
selection and purchase are based on 
the results of studies carried on dur- 
ing the previous year, or longer, to 
determine where shortages exist; 
where obsolescence and shop repair 
costs to existing old equipment have 
reached the point where the equipment 
can be no longer economically main- 
tained, and replacement is warranted ; 


how certain makes and types of equip- 
ment are performing ; and how a cer- 
tain make compares with another of 
the same type. 


Standardization, But— 


Standardization is practiced to a 
considerable extent—in fact, to the 
fullest extent possible—since during 
the war years we had to protect our- 
selves with a large stock of repair 
parts which we shall maintain, and 
which, even with standardization, is 
complicated to an exceeding degree. 
However, we do not permit stand- 
ardization to detract from the pur- 
chase of new equipment for test and 
subsequent adoption where found sat- 
isfactory, nor do we hesitate to change 
any given type whenever we are satis- 
fied that something better is available. 

When new equipment of an untried 
or unfamiliar nature is put in service 
we desire, and usually secure, help 
from the manufacturer’s service or- 
ganization. With some companies, 
such help is furnished on a sound, 
well-established basis, which we feel 
reacts directly to the benefit of the 
manufacturer, as well as to the pur- 
chaser. But in certain cases service 
or help from the manufacturer is 
sketchy or even non-existent, leaving 
the railroad to work out its problems 
as best it can. In some lines, manu- 
facturers have branch agencies in the 
territory, but too often these have 
shown little concern for or interest 
in their equipment beyond their im- 
mediate horizon. Some manufactur- 
ers have recognized this and have a 
limited, highly-efficient floating rail- 
road service organization. These we 
have found most satisfactory. 


System Machinery Committee 
Important Factor on Pennsylvania 


By S. R. Hursh 


Assistant Chief Engineer- 
Maintenance, Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AT THE conclusion of each working 
season, each supervisor prepares a 
program of work that should be per- 
formed on his subdivision during the 
next working season and submits it 
to his division engineer for considera- 
tion. Having daily performance re- 


ports concerning various types of ma- 
chines used in his territory in previous 
years, and a knowledge of other ma- 
chines advertised, the supervisor can 
prepare his program indicating the 
equipment he requires. The program 
to be complete must indicate, in addi- 
tion to the work to be done, the 
amounts of labor, materials, items of 
equipment and time that will be re- 
quired to perform the work. 

With recommendations of the indi- 
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vidual supervisors, division programs 
are then prepared covering track, 
bridges, buildings, telegraph and sig- 
nals, which are combined into region 
and system programs. These, in turn, 
are used as the basis for determining 
the amount of equipment required to 
perform our work most efficiently and 
economically. 

After work programs are approved, 
the assignment of available machines 
is made and the purchase of any addi- 
tional machines necessary to carry out 
the programs is recommended to the 
management. Proposals for the pur- 
chase of new machines are supported 
by statements of the economies to be 
effected by their use. 


Machinery Committee 


Each region has one or more men 
who are charged with the assignment 
and upkeep of maintenance of way 
equipment, who also recommend 
what new equipment should be pur- 
chased both for additions to present 
equipment and as replacements of 
worn-out or obsolete machines. These 
men, together with the engineer of 
tests, maintenance of way, and a rep- 
resentative of the chief engineer, serve 
as a System M.W. Machinery com- 
mittee, with the engineer of tests, 
maintenance of way, acting as chair- 
man. To this committee are also 
added a division engineer and a track 
supervisor, who serve for periods of 
three months; these assignments be- 
ing rotated around the system. 

The committee meets monthly to 
consider questions concerning the 
operation, maintenance and improve- 
ment of existing machines and de- 
vices, the merits of new machines 
offered by manufacturers, the conduct 
of trials or tests of new machines, and 
suggestions for the development of 
new types of machines. One of its 
primary objectives is to seek the best 
tools and machines for particular pur- 
poses and the most effective means of 
using them. When similar machines 
serve equally well, allocation of the 
different types is made to the different 
territories on a type basis for ease of 
maintenance. 

While it is evident that most manu- 
facturers spend what they consider 
sufficient time and labor to develop 
their machines, the large majority 
are very receptive to suggestions as to 
alterations that can be made to their 
products to make them adaptable to 
conditions found on various roads or 
in different territories of the same 
road. Because of this attitude, it is felt 
that they are very much interested 
in the activities of our M. W. Machin- 
ery committee. 

Each machine purchased and capi- 
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talized is subject to proper annual de- 
preciation. This depreciation charge is 
included as an item in the maintenance 
budget. The accrued depreciation is 
made available for replacement of ma- 
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chines that are worn out or obsolete. 

Machines, the cost of which is not 
included in capital account, are paid 
for out of operating expenses and are 
not included in depreciation accounts. 


Maintenance Cost System 


a Factor in Purchases on C.&O. 


By L. T. Nuckols 


Chief Engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Richmond, Va. 


BASICALLY, the preparation of our 
annual equipment-purchase budget is 
governed by the forecast of prospec- 
tive revenue. As the funds that will be 
available for both improvement and 
maintenance programs are likewise 
determined by this forecast, a review 
of the equipment inventory, in the 
light of these programs, indicates the 
probable additional and replacement 
equipment units that will be feasible 
during the year. Unexpected require- 
ments, arising from new projects orig- 
inating during the year, are taken care 
of by including them in the new 
projects’ authorizations. 

It has been our custom for several 
years to request division and sub- 
departmental officers to submit rec- 
ommendations as to the equipment to 
be purchased the following year. We 
not only correlate the recommenda- 
tions of the field and division forces as 
to the number and types of units need- 
ed for their own use, but give consid- 
eration to the possibility of supplying 
these requirements by transfer of 
equipment from other divisions, or 
forces, for temporary or seasonal use. 
We find this to be a practical solution 
in many cases, for much of our equip- 
ment is not considered as permanently 
assigned to any particular division. 


Keep Cost Records 


A fundamental requirement of any 
piece of roadway equipment is that it 
produce a justifiable return on the 
investment. To substantiate any claims 
as to savings to be effected. definite 
figures as to performance, in com- 
parison with other machines or meth- 
ods, are necessary; otherwise the 
estimate is only a matter of opinion, 
which may or may not have a sound 
basis. Recognizing this, our railroad, 
for more than 20 years, has operated 
a maintenance cost system for ana- 
lyzing and recording all track labor 
performance, both manual and with 
machines. The records kept include, 
in addition to operating charges, the 


costs of running repairs and over- 
haulage, as well as logs of service 
performance. With this information 
available, the selection of make, type 
and quantity of equipment desired is 
very much simplified. In cases of 
newly-devised machines or other 
equipment, the economies can only 
be estimated, but the possible extent of 
use is quite definitely known and con- 
sidered as a factor in the purchase. 

Only during the past few years has 
consideration been given to any 
specific depreciation accounting in the 
case of roadway maintenance equip- 
ment; nor can it be said that any 
formal method of overcoming de- 
preciation of equipment as a whole has 
been undertaken. If any such prac- 
tice has been in vogue during the past 
15 years its effectiveness would have 
been nullified by the necessity of ex- 
tending the service life of many 
machines, first as a result of the finan- 
cial conditions that prevailed during 
the years of depression, and second, 
as a result of the emergencies caused 
by the war. At the present time any 
formal attempt to provide in the an- 
nual budget for future replacements 
would, of necessity, be arbitrary, for 
within the past few years a consider- 
able number of new machines have 
been introduced, the life of which is a 
matter of conjecture. 

It has been our practice for. many 
years to discount obsolescence by dis- 
tributing the purchases of any equip- 
ment of a given typeover successive 
years, thus taking advantage of new 
developments and improvements as 
they take place. This also obviates 
the embarrassment of having to post- 
pone the replacement, in quantity, of 
worn-out equipment in years of finan- 
cial shortage. It has also been our 
practice, insofar as possible, to pro- 
vide for the automatic amortization of 
equipment when the purchase is made. 
By including a straight-line depreci- 
ation charge per year for the probable 
life of the item, the annual estimated 
saving is reduced and the result re- 
flected in the lower return on the in- 
vestment. 

From several standpoints we view 

(Continued on page 281) 
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On the Illinois Central System many of 
the problems of repairing maintenance 
of way work equipment have been 
largely overcome by concentrating re- 
pair activities on the division level, in 
well-equipped shops, while at the same 
time coordinating these activities on a 
regional and a system basis. This article 
describes the organization of the road 
in this respect, and gives a detailed 
description of three of the more im- 
portant work equipment repair shops. 





PLACING the responsibility of main- 
taining and repairing maintenance of 
way work equipment at the division 
level and providing the division forces 
with adequate facilities for such work 
is the underlying principle in the IIli- 
nois Central's plan to secure the maxi- 
mum performance from its equipment. 
For this reason, in developing the sys- 
tem now employed on this road for 
maintaining and repairing its motor 
cars and power machines, emphasis 
was placed on the creation of a trained 

























Keeping Work Equipment 


corps of mechanics on each division 
and on the establishment of division 
repair shops, fully equipped to make 
repairs on the largest types of work 
equipment. 

Maintenance officers on the Illinois 
Central have long recognized that a 
high degree of mechanization is essen- 
tial to the economic and efficient main- 
tenance of the tracks and structures 
and, as a result, a wide variety of 
machines has come into use on this 
road. At the same time it was early 
recognized that the most effective use 
of this equipment could be obtained 
only under a systematic plan of inspec- 
tion and repair, and that, with the ex- 
ception of such machines as locomotive 
cranes, pile drivers, dump cars and 
similar equipment coming under Mas- 
ter Car Builder and Interstate Com- 





merce Commission rules and regula- 
tions, this equipment could best be 
maintained, repaired and overhauled 
under the jurisdiction of the mainte- 
nance of way department. 


Organization 


The Illinois Central comprises more 
than 6,000 miles of line and extends 
from its northern terminal at Chica- 
go to New Orleans, La., with sec- 
ondary lines serving such points as 
Indianapolis, Ind., St. Louis, Mo., 
Louisville, Ky., Birmingham, Ala., 
and Shreveport, La. Another impor- 
tant line extends from Chicago to 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Sioux City, Iowa, 
and Council Bluffs, Iowa. For oper- 
ating purposes the road is divided into 
two regional territories, that part of 
the system lying north of the Ohio 
river being known as Northern lines, 
and the remainder, south of the Ohio, 
Southern lines. 

A supervisor of maintenance of 
way equipment is assigned to each of 
these regions and is responsible for the 
coordination of all- work-equipment 
repairs in his territory. These officers 
report directly to a superintendent of 
maintenance of way equipment of the 
system, who is a member of the staff 
of the chief engineer. 

Each division engineer is respon- 
sible for maintaining the work equip- 


Inside the Memphis Shop 


Left--Repairing a Burro crane spotted over 
one of the inspection pits. Below left—Work 
benches are arranged along the east wall 
where ample window space is provided for 
lighting. Below—Some of the machine tools 
provided for speeding the repair work. 
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Working 
on the I. C. 


ment assigned to his division and is 
assisted and advised in this respect 
by the proper supervisor of mainte- 
nance of way equipment. In general, 
an equipment repair shop is located on 
each division. The operating divisions 
included in the Northern lines are the 
Chicago Terminal, the Springfield, the 
Illinois, the St. Louis, and the Iowa, 
and the equipment repair shops for 
these divisions are located at 26th 
Street, Chicago, Clinton, IIl., Cham- 
paign, Ill., Carbondale, Ill., and Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, respectively. On the 
Southern lines, the shops are located 
at Paducah, Ky., for the Kentucky di- 
vision; Memphis, Tenn., for the 
Memphis division; Granada, Miss.. 
for the Mississippi division ; Macomb. 
Miss., for the Louisiana division ; and 
Vicksburg, Miss., for the Vicksburg 
division. The shop at Memphis also 
cares for the equipment of the Mem- 
phis Terminal division. 

In addition to functioning as divi- 
sion shops, the shops at Chicago, 
Memphis, and Waterloo have been 
designated as repair points for “whole- 
line” or system, equipment. Such 
equipment includes essentially the 
machinery used in rail-laying organ- 
izations and other units used on a 
system-wide basis. After repairs to 
this system equipment, which are usu- 
ally made late in the fall and during 
the winter, it is stored at the repair 
shops until the next working season. 
The road’s rail flaw detector cars are 
also maintained and repaired at these 
three shops. 


Inspection 


To minimize complete breakdowns, 
the Illinois Central early inaugurated 
a system of educating its operators 
in the proper methods of inspecting 
and lubricating motor cars and equip- 
ment. These men are also trained to 
make running repairs in the field 
whenever possible. However, recog- 
nizing that many of the operators may 
overlook-some important point of in- 
spection, a more thorough check of 
the equipment is made periodically on 
each division, usually by the foreman 
of the division repair shop or by the 
lead mechanic. Records of such in- 
spections are maintained at each shop 
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Above—View of 
the Exterior of the 
Memphis Shop 


Right—A Hand- 
Operated Transfer 
Table at Memphis 
Serves the Storage 
Sheds and the Main 
Shop Building 


and division office to insure that no 
item of equipment is overlooked. _ 

A general inspection of all equip- 
ment is made at the close of the work- 
ing season. Light repairs to equip- 
ment are often made at outlying 
points, the necessary parts being fur- 
nished from the division shops. After 
repairs, the equipment that is used 
only during the working season is 
stored for the winter at these points. 
Units found to require heavy repairs 
for overhauling are shipped to the 
proper division shops and, after re- 
pairs, are either stored at the shop or 
returned to service. Many of the 
smaller units, such as electric tie-tamp- 
ing outfits, are sent to the division 
shops for repair and storage at the 
close of the working season. 


The Memphis Shop 


The shop at Memphis, which, as 
already pointed out, serves as the divi- 
sion repair shop for both the Memphis 
and Memphis Terminal divisions and 
as the heavy repair point for whole- 
line equipment on the Southern lines, 
is located at the south end of South 
yard, Memphis. This shop consists 
essentially of a main building and two 





storage sheds. The main building is 
of frame construction with a concrete 
floor and is 54 ft. by 140 ft. This 
building lies in a north-south direction 
and is served by two tracks, one of 
which, known as No. 1, enters the 
shop from the north from a direct con- 
nection with the main line, and ex- 
tends through the shop to a small 
transfer table beyond. The second 
track, No. 2, enters the building at 
the south end from the transfer table 
and extends into the structure for a 
distance of 40 ft. A runaround track, 
connecting track No. 1 with the yard 
lead south of the shop area, extends 
around the west side of the shop. 

The shelter sheds, of frame con- 
struction, each 25 ft. by 95 ft. in plan, 
lie in an east-west direction, and are 
parallel with each other. One of these, 
known as the north shed, adjoins the 
south end of the main shop building, 
extending to the west to form an L. 
The south shed is approximately 25 ft. 
directly south of the north shed. The 
pit for the transfer table is between 
the storage sheds and extends across 
the south end of the main shop build- 
ing. The table is 12 ft. long and is 
hand operated. In addition to serving 
the shop building and storage sheds, 
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it also serves four storage tracks, each 
50 ft. in length, located directly south 
of the shop. 

The interior of the main building 
is largely an open floor except for two 
rooms, each 14 ft. by 20 ft., in the 
northwest corner, and an office, 10 ft. 
square, in the northeast corner. One 
of the rooms in the northwest corner is 
for the storage of parts and tools, 
while the second of these rooms af- 
fords washroom, toilet and locker 
facilities. The remainder of the build- 
ing is given over to repair work. 

In the arrangement of the working 
area, machine tools and work benches 
are located along each wall, providing 
a generous amount of open space in 
the center of the building. The re- 
pair tracks are located near the center 
of this area and each is provided with 
an inspection pit—that for Track 1 
being 20 ft. in length, and that for 
No. 2 30 ft. long. A 1%4-ton, electric 
overhead crane, with a 130-ft. runway 
and a 30-ft. span, extends above both 
tracks. 

Among the considerable amount of 
shop tools and machines to facilitate 
and speed up repair operations are 
a 36-in. bench lathe, an 18-in. lathe 
with an 8-ft. bed, and a 42-in. lathe 
with a 14-ft. bed. Other units include 
a milling machine, a 14-in. power 
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At Waterloo 


Above left—A dragline 
and a crawler tractor 
undergoing repairs. 
Above—Like the other 
shops, this one is well 
equipped with machine 
tools. Left—View of 
the storage sheds show- 
ing the main shop in 
the background 


hack saw, a 100-ton portable hydraulic 
press, a 50-ton stationary hydraulic 
press, a 50-ton electric hammer, an 
18-in. electric floor grinder, a 36-in. 
radial drill and an 18-in. floor drill. 
In addition there are a number of 
smaller items, including compressors, 
welding equipment, a Vogle metalizer, 
and wheel-pulling equipment. 


Typical Division Shops 


More typical of the division shops 
are those at Waterloo, on the Iowa 
division, and at Clinton, on the Spring- 
field division, both on the Northern 
lines, although, as already pointed out, 
the shop at Waterloo is also used to 
some extent for the repair of whole- 
line machinery located in its territory. 
Each of these embodies a central shop 
building, well equipped with machine 
tools and other facilities, and adjacent 
sheds for the storage of equipment. 

The main shop facility at Waterloo 
is located in a one-story frame struc- 
ture, 40 ft. by 66 ft., close to the east 
end of Waterloo yard, convenient to 
the main track. It lies in a generally 
east-west direction and is served by 
a repair track which enters the shop 
at the east end and extends through 
it and beyond into a building 50 ft. 
to the west, used as a paint and car- 
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penter shop. Flanking this track to 
the east of the main shop are two 
storage sheds, each 80 ft. long by 15 
ft. deep, also of frame construction. 
All of these structures have concrete 
floors. A second track, serving a load- 
ing platform and ramp, is located 
north of the shop buildings and the 
storage sheds. 

The interior of the main shop is 
arranged to provide a 40-ft. by 52-ft. 
work room, which occupies the east 
part of the building, while a 10-ft. 
by 13-ft. office, and a stock room of 
similar size, are located across the 
west end. Small storerooms above 
each of these rooms on the main floor 
are given over to the winter storage of 
electric tie-tampers and other small 
units. Large double doors at both 
ends of the main shop, and at the east 
end of the paint shop permit the entry 
of the largest units of track-mounted 
or off-track equipment. Steam heat 
is provided from a boiler located in 
an adjacent building. 

Mechanical repair work is done 
primarily in that part of the main shop 
lying to the south of the repair track, 
an area approximately 16 ft. by 52 ft., 
which is equipped with work benches 
and tool racks arranged along its south 
wall. Inspection and repair of the run- 
ning gear and under sides of motor 
cars and other track-mounted units is 
done on the repair track, which, for 
this purpose, is equipped with an in- 
spection pit 16 ft. long, located near 
the east end of the room. 


Machine Tools 


The north half of the main shop 
area is given over largely to machine 
tools and for the repair of parts. 
These tools include two bench lathes ; 
an 8-in. Atlas shaper ; two drill press- 
es; one bench grinder ; a 40-ton port- 
able, hydraulic press; a Cincinnati 
milling machine ; a combination brake- 
lining machine and grinder; and a 
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Black & Decker valve set. Other equip- 
ment at the shop includes a boring set, 
a 60-cu. ft. air compressor, a parts 
washing machine, and oxy-acetylene 
and electric welding outfits. 

As already mentioned, equipment 
storage sheds are located on each side 
of the repair track east of the shop. 
These sheds are parallel with and 10 
ft. from the center line of the track, 
and the 20-ft. space between the sheds, 
including the track, is paved with 
concrete. Each shed is divided into ten 
stalls, each stall being entered through 
a sliding door. 


The Clinton Shop 


The shop at Clinton, serving the 
Springfield division, is one of the new- 
est on the Illinois Central. Like the 
other shops described, it is a frame 
structure, so located as to provide im- 
mediate access to the main track, and 
has a pair of equipment storage 
sheds. Like the Waterloo shop, it is 
served by a track which first passes 
between the storage sheds and then 
extends through the repair shop 
proper to a carpenter and paint shop 
beyond. Also like the Waterloo shop, 
it has a loading platform and ramp at 
a nearby track. The main building is 
36 ft. by 70 ft. in plan and its interior 
arrangement is similar to that of the 
shop at Waterloo—an office and a 
storeroom being located across one end 
while the remainder is used for equip- 
ment repair activities. 

The shop differs from the Water- 
loo shop in that its construction, with- 
out the use of intermediate columns, 
affords an unbroken workroom which 
provides greater latitude in maneuver- 
ing units of equipment. Another fea- 
ture of the Clinton shop is the provi- 
sion of a special cabinet mounted on 
the wall above each work bench, each 
cabinet containing a complete set of 
hand tools. 

The storage sheds at Clinton are 18 
ft. by 81 ft., and are divided into stalls, 
each entered through sliding doors. 
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A concrete apron 20 ft. wide extends 
across the area between the sheds and 
continues along the track to the main 
shop. 

The tools provided at the shop in- 
cludes a bench lathe, a milling ma- 
chine, a power saw, a drill press, a 
14-in. grinder, a 24-in. floor lathe, a 
40-ton stationary hydraulic press, elec- 
tric and acteylene welding outfits and 
a parts washing machine. 

An interesting piece of equipment 
recently introduced at each of the re- 
pair shops, except one, is a portable 
high-pressure, steam-cleaning outfit 
for use in removing accumulations of 
dirt and grease from work equipment. 
These units embody an oil burner for 
generating steam and are capable of 
producing steam at 120-lb. pressure in 
less than two minutes. A cleaning so- 
lution is introduced directly into the 
steam flow, in amounts varying with 
the nature and quantity of the material 
to be removed. These units can also be 
used to remove paint. 

The Illinois Central’s system for 
maintaining and repairing its work 
equipment is proving highly advan- 
tageous from several standpoints, es- 
pecially under present-day conditions, 
which require that its equipment be 
used more intensively than ever be- 
fore. The emphasis placed on making 


The Clinton Shop 


Right—One of the spe- 
cial tool cabinets locat- 
ed on the wall at each 
work bench. Below - 

Showing the arrange- 
ment of the work 
benches and tool cabi- 


nets. Below Right 
Some of the machine 
tools, and a mower 


awaiting overhauling. 
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light repairs in the field, wherever 
possible, coupled with the systematic 
«periodic inspection, insures that lost 
time due to breakdowns and shopping 
and consequent disruption of work 
programs—is reduced to a minimum. 
Also, the method of giving the divi- 
sion engineer control of the repair and 
overhaul of his machinery—with the 
advice of the supervisor of work 
equipment—insures the rapid, yet, at 
the same time, thorough repair of the 
equipment when at the shop. A third 
advantage, and by no means the least 
important, is that the repair of main- 
tenance of way equipment is planned, 
controlled and performed by the de- 
partment which has the greatest inter- 
est in it. 

All work equipment maintenance 
and repair on the Illinois Central is 
carried out under the general direc- 
tion of C. H. Mottier, vice-president 
and chief engineer, and C. M. Chum- 
ley, engineer maintenance of way. 
However, general supervision is by R. 
E. Buss, superintendent of mainte- 
nance of way equipment (system), at 
Chicago, and by R. E. Bergren, super- 
visor of maintenance of way equip- 
ment (Northern lines), Chicago, and 
L. L. White, supervisor of mainte- 
nance of way equipment (Southern 
Lines), at Memphis, Tenn. 


























What Is An Effective Organization 


In this machine age in railway mainte- 
nance work the efficient functioning of 
any maintenance department is de- 
pendent to a large extent on the con- 
dition of the equipment assigned to it, 
and this, in turn, will be determined by 
the nature and effectiveness of the or- 
ganization in which responsibility has 
been placed for keeping the machines 
in good working order. In this article, 
which was presented originally as a 
paper before a meeting of the Mainte- 
nance of Way Club of Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 24, Mr. Westcott discusses in de- 
tail an equipment-maintenance set-up 
based on a divisional organization for 
property maintenance, giving particu- 
lar attention to the responsibilities of 
individual officers and employees. 





FOR THE past 
ten years, the 
Railway Age has 
estimated, from 
reports secured 
from all but two 
of the larger rail- 
roads of the 
United States 
and Canada, the 
yearly expendi- 
tures of these 
roads for mechanical tools and equip- 
ment used by the construction and 
maintenance of way and structures 
forces. These figures show, for the 
ten-year period, an expenditure in 
excess of $100,000,000. This is, to be 
sure, not a large sum in comparison 
with the cost of locomotives, cars and 
other revenue-producing facilities ; nor 
in comparison with the cost of mate- 
rials used for the maintenance of the 
property, yet it is a considerable 
amount of money. 

The equipment purchased with it is 
not revenue producing in itself. The 
expenditure can be justified only if 
we can do with it, at less cost than 
could be done otherwise, those things 
that must be done in order that our 
revenue-producing equipment can 
function. 

The planning of the work on which 
any machine is used may have a large 
effect on the return secured from the 
investment in it. But even though 
the work is well planned, the return 
may not be realized because of the 
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Assistant Engineer, Missouri Pacific Lines 


St. Louis, Mo. 


inefficient maintenance of the ma- 
chine. Or, if the work is indifferently 
or poorly planned, the return may 
stand or fall depending on whether or 
not our maintenance of the machine 
has been efficient. 

The change from hand labor to ma- 
chine operation has been gradual. 
How rapidly it would come, and to 
what extent it would continue could 
not be foreseen. Many roads, there- 
fore, have found themselves with a 
considerable amount of equipment on 
hand, with no studied plan for caring 
for it. They are, perhaps, still han- 
dling the maintenance of the equip- 
ment with the same force—somewhat 
enlarged, to be sure, but with no 
special concern as to fitness—that they 
had when the only equipment used 
were the motor cars, a few concrete 
mixers, and perhaps some on-track 
work equipment. Other roads, realiz- 
ing that successful maintenance of 


making up the complete organization. 
In this discussion the system officer in 
charge of maintaining the property is 
the chief engineer of maintenance, 
and the officer in charge of equipment 
maintenance is the superintendent of 
work equipment. Following these in 
order are: For the districts or grand 
divisions, the district engineers for the 
property, and the supervisors of work 
equipment for the equipment. For 
the divisions, the division engineers 
for the property and the division 
maintainers for the equipment. And 
finally, for the subdivisions, the road- 
masters (or other supervisors) for 
the property, and the field maintainers 
for the equipment. In each rank the 
man in charge of maintaining the 
equipment will report to the corre- 
sponding officer in charge of maintain- 
ing the property in matters pertaining 
to the work being done, and to his 
next superior maintenance officer in 








"The repair of a machine when it has bécome unserviceable is 
often necessary, but such work is corrective only. If our picture 
of equipment maintenance shows only that, we have not studied 
it well. Let us search the background to discover, if we can, why 
the repairs are necessary. Perhaps we may find that, if preventive 
measures had been applied, the corrective work would not have 
been required, and the delay to the machine while this work was 
being done would have been avoided." 








the equipment could only be secured 
through a suitable organization, have 
studied the conditions on their prop- 
erty and have established an organiza- 
tion best suited to meet those condi- 
tions. 


The Divisional Set-Up 


In general, the organization for 
maintaining work equipment should 
run parallel with that for maintaining 
the property. The outline I am giving 
here is that suitable for a road main- 
taining its property under divisional 
control. The titles used, of course, 
will vary between roads as will also 
the designations of the separate units 


connection with the maintenance of 
the equipment. 

The outline given, particularly as 
related to the maintenance of work 
equipment, may not be applicable on 
many railroads. Each road has its 
own problems, involving not only the 
type of organization supervising the 
maintenance of the property, but also 
the extent to which the work is 
mechanized, what agreements with 
labor organizations may require, and 
other considerations. Unless the or- 


ganization accomplishes two things it 
is not functioning efficiently. These 
are, briefly: (1) It must prevent any 
machine from being out of service for 
long periods because of its condition; 
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and (2) it must prevent frequent in- 
terruptions in the operation of the 
machine due to its condition. 

I assume that those whom I am 
addressing are largely men concerned 
with the maintenance of tracks, 
bridges, buildings and other property 
rather than those chosen to maintain 
machines. Let me ask then: ‘What 
is the picture that comes to your mind 
when you think of machine mainte- 
nance?” Probably it is one of a 
mechanic making repairs, or of a ma- 
chine being overhauled in a shop. Let 
me suggest it is much more than that. 


Preventive “Medicine” 


Our friends of the medical profes- 
sion sometimes refer to their medica- 
tion as “preventive” when the health 
of the patient is good and the aim is 
to keep it so, and “corrective” where 
disease has already established itself 
and must be eradicated or remedied. 
We may well borrow these terms in 
discussing the maintenance of equip- 
ment. 

The repair of a machine when it 
has become unserviceable is often 
necessary, but such work is corrective 
only. If our picture of equipment 
maintenance shows only that, we have 
not studied it well. Let us search the 
background to discover, if we can, 
why the repairs are necessary. Per- 
haps we may find that if preventive 
measures had been applied, the correc- 
tive work would not have been re- 
quired, and the delay to the machine 
while this work was being done would 
have been avoided. 

The timely tightening of bolts and 
the making of adjustments are correc- 
tive. They are also preventive, since 
a loose or missing bolt, or an improper 
adjustment, if not corrected promptly, 
frequently results in a broken part or 
in inefficient operation. 


Other Precautions 


Reasonable treatment in operation 
is preventive. The racing of an en- 
gine or unskillful handling of a clutch 
may often lead to a machine failure. 
The use of suitable lubricants and care 
in applying them are preventive: im- 
proper lubrication is responsible for 
many machine failures and much time 
out of service. Protecting the machine 
from the weather, from corrosion, and 
from pilferage, especially during 
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periods of idleness, and keeping it 
clean during use, are preventive. Re- 
specting the capacity or limitations of 
the machine, avoiding overloading or 
excessive speed, and using care in 
moving it to or from the track, or 
over rough ground, are all preventive 
measures. 

Foreseeing the need for repair parts 
and arranging to have them on hand 
when needed is preventive. “Waiting 
for repairs,” especially in recent 
months, has been one of the most 
common reasons given for a machine 
being out of service. 


What About Repair Parts? 


When, through failure to recognize 
the importance of preventive meas- 
ures, or through accident, a machine 
is out of service, repair parts ordi- 
narily will be required. Let us assume 
that the need for them could not have 
been foreseen and that the parts re- 
quired are not on hand. The length 
of time the machine is out of service 
may be shorter or longer depending 
on a number of things. 


First—Has the operator been provided 
with a parts list, and has he been trained 
to indicate promptly to the proper officer 
exactly what parts are required? Or, if the 
operator cannot furnish that information, is 
the maintainer prepared to do so? And does 
the officer to whom the information is given 
know how to proceed to secure the needed 
parts with the least delay? If the answer 
to these questions is “no,” we are not main- 
taining our machines with the maximum 
efficiency. 

Second—Are the required parts at the 
company store? Much is involved here. It 


is obvious that all parts for all machines 
cannot be carried in stock. Where there are 
but one or two machines of a kind on the 
property, it is evident that only those parts 
most likely to need renewal will be stocked. 
It may be pointed out, however, that having 
a part listed in the stock book does not make 
for economical maintenance unless it is 
actually in stock. Keeping the “stock 
balance” down is desirable, but the expense 
of carrying a stock of parts may often be 
overshadowed by the loss of the service of 
a machine. 

Third—Let us suppose that the parts are 
not in store stock. It is then doubly impor- 
tant that exact information as to what is 
needed be given to the proper officer. Since 
the order, in this case, must go to a manu- 
facturer or his representative, it is essential 
that the machine be fully identified as to 
make, type and serial number, and that the 
exact symbol numbers and descriptions of 
the parts be shown. 

Fourth—What is the attitude of the man- 
agement toward the purchase of parts 
locally? In some cases purchases from local 
dealers are subject to the same discounts 
as are secured from the manufacturer. Often 
they are not. Hence, the railroad may face 
the loss of a discount on the one hand, or a 
much greater loss in the time the machine 
is out of service, as well as in the time lost 
by the gang with which the machine works, 
on the other. Local purchases should be 
the exception, but should be permitted when 
necessary if our maintenance is to be effi- 
cient and effective. 


Placing the Responsibility 


In order that we may see how re- 
sponsibility may or may not rest on 
the men constituting the force specifi- 
cally charged with the maintenance of 
the equipment, let us briefly examine 
the duties of each. At the bottom of 
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the list is the field maintainer. His 
work is largely corrective as he is the 
man who is called upon to make field 
repairs, which, from lack of tools or 
experience on the part of the operator, 
cannot be made by him. The main- 
tainer’s activities should also be pre- 
ventive. The more attention he can 
give to inspections and adjustments, 
and the more he can accomplish in 
the training of the operators, the less 
frequently he will be called upon for 
corrective work. 

The division maintainer is assumed 
to have had greater experience than 
the field maintainer, and, if provided 
with a shop, will be able to carry out 
corrective work beyond the capacity 
of the field maintainer. Training 
others should be one of his functions ; 
and his field for the exercise of this 
function will include the field main- 
tainers, the operators of the machines, 
the gang foremen, and the roadmas- 
ters and other supervisory officers that 
he may contact. 

The duties of the supervisor of 
work equipment are varied. He must 
know in detail the machines on his 
territory, but to know the men main- 
taining and operating them is quite as 
important. As in any supervisory 
work, his ability to secure the coop- 
eration of those with whom he deals 
will have a marked influence on his 
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district engineer, he in turn with the 
division engineer, he with the road- 
master, and finally the roadmaster 
with the foreman, the trouble is likely 
to be corrected with no antagonisms 
set up. And all concerned have re- 
ceived a lesson in handling that par- 
ticular piece of equipment. 


Selecting Machines 


The superintendent of work equip- 
ment will represent the chief engineer 
of maintenance in all matters pertain- 
ing to the selection, use and mainte- 
nance of roadway equipment. He will 
be especially concerned in the selection 
of new machines. To those who deal 
most directly with the maintenance of 
equipment it is well known that cer- 
tain makes of machines require less 
maintenance than others, and _ that 
some manufacturers are more alive 
than others to their responsibility in 
furnishing parts and service promptly. 

It is also obvious that restricting 
purchases to a single make when a 
fleet of machines is bought has many 
advantages. With more parts inter- 
changeable there will be less time lost 
waiting for parts that may be needed 
suddenly; maintainers will require 
less time in making repairs; and op- 
erators, who from time to time may 
change from one machine to another, 











“Here is a gang foreman who has persisted in overloading his 
motor car, or has habitually violated the established speed limits. 
Entirely apart from the safety features involved, his habits do not 
promote good maintenance. The damage to the car may not be 
apparent at once; but consistent violations of good practice in this 
respect will eventually shorten the life of the car or hasten the 
need for corrective maintenance." 








success. Securing cooperation goes 
hand in hand with training. A man 
who understands why a certain thing 
should be done is much more likely 
to do it than if he had simply been told 
to do it. Whatever authority may be 
given the supervisor of work equip- 
ment over those not engaged directly 
in the care and maintenance of the 
equipment, he may often find it ex- 
pedient to bring about a desired end 
by working through a roundabout 
way. 

Take the case of a gang foreman 
who persists in changing the governor 
setting on his tamper engine contrary 
to the advice of the maintainers. Per- 
haps he still persists after being told 
by the supervisor of work equipment 
why this should not be done. This 
foreman may question the authority 
of the supervisor but will respect that 
of his roadmaster. If the supervisor, 
then, will handle the matter with the 


will become more expert in handling 
them. The superintendent of work 
equipment will give these things 
weight in recommending what shall 
be purchased, remembering, however, 
that these principles should not be put 
into practice until it has been deter- 
mined that the make chosen is best 
suited for the work to be done. 

What has been said to this point has 
dealt largely with the activities of the 
men in our typical machine-mainte- 
nance organization. Let us not be 
misled into thinking that efficient 
maintenance rests on these men alone. 
They are, to be sure, the key men. If 
the maintenance is successful, they 
should be commended. If it is not, 
they will surely be blamed, and often 
wrongfully. 

Many of the older men engaged in 
maintaining the property, from gang 
foremen up through the organization, 
were trained in the days of hand labor. 
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By some of these men the machines 
will be welcomed, well cared for, and 
fairly treated. By others, they will 
be treated with indifference or worse. 
Even among those who see the ad- 
vantages of a machine there are many 
who fail to realize that its successful 
use requires attention to details previ- 
ously unknown, many of which center 
around the care of the machine and 
are of vital importance in the mainte- 
nance of it. Let us examine a few 
cases where the failure to secure good 
maintenance rests, not with the men 
directly charged with that responsi- 
biilty, but with others who have failed 
to realize that they, too, have a re- 
sponsibility. 

Fundamentally, the operator of a 
machine cannot be classed as a main- 
tenance man. His duties are primarily 
concerned with the work the machine 
is doing. Being always with the ma- 
chine, however, his attitude toward its 
maintenance is most important. There 
are a multitude of ways in which he 
can aid in keeping the machine in suc- 
cessful and continuous service, and 
just as many ways in which he can 
fail. Many of these are covered by 
rules: keeping bolts tight, keeping the 
machine clean, attention to careful and 
regular lubrication, avoiding rough 
treatment of any kind, protecting 
against freezing in winter, etc. These 
are all preventive measures, and 
failure to observe them will, sooner or 
later, call for the application of cor- 
rectives. 

Let me illustrate: Here is a gang 
foreman who has persisted in over- 
loading his motor car, or has habitu- 
ally violated the “established speed 
limits. Entirely apart from the safety 
features involved, his habits do not 
promote good maintenance. The dam- 
age to the car may not be apparent 
at once; but consistent violations of 
good practice in this respect will 
eventually shorten the life of the car 
or hasten the need for corrective 
maintenance. 

Then, here is a roadmaster who, 
over the protests of the operator and 
the division maintainer, has insisted 
that a bulldozer be moved under its 
own power a distance of some twenty 
miles, and returned, to do less than 
one day’s work. We may disregard 
the time required to make the move; 
it would perhaps have been equalled 
or exceeded by the time required for 
loading and shipping the machine. 
Nor are we concerned here with the 
poor planning that made the move 
necessary. But we must note that 


the unnecessary strain and wear on 
the machine from running over hard 
and rough ground for that distance 
will be reflected in the cost of main- 
taining it. The roadmaster gave no 
His conception of 


thought to that. 
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maintenance if, indeed, he had any, 
was the picture to which | have previ- 
ously referred—that of a mechanic 
and a wrench. 

What is the division engineer's pic- 
ture of maintaining equipment? Has 
he failed to look behind the bare out- 
lines of a mechanic and his tools? 
Does he condone the actions of the 
roadmasters that | have described? 
Perhaps not. Possibly in each case, if 
he had been on the ground, he would 
have countermanded the roadmaster’s 
orders. But does he appreciate the 
fundamental needs in maintaining. a 
machine, and does he see that those 
under him are given the same view- 
point? Unfortunately, he often does 
not. 

The district engineer has a super- 
visor of work equipment to advise him 
on the needs of the machines and is 
in a position, through the division en- 
gineer, to impress these needs on the 
entire organization, down to the 
lowliest laborer. If he fails in doing 
this, he is contributing to unsuccessful 
maintenance of the equipment. 

In remote cases, the chief engineer 
maintenance may be involved in deter- 
mining whether or not the machines 
are maintained successfully. His selec- 
tion of the superintendent of work 
equipment, and his full support of the 
efforts of that officer are extremely 
important. 


Can’t Stop Here 


We have considered the responsi- 
bilities of those specifically charged 
with the maintenance of our equip- 
ment, and have indicated how those 
engaged in the maintenance of the 
property may also play a large part in 
this effort. We must not stop here. 
It may not have occurred to some 
that there are still others whose activi- 
ties have an indirect but scarcely less 
important influence on our efforts to 
maintain equipment successfully. 

Let us interview the storekeeper. 
We may inquire of him: “Do you 
have in stock those parts which have 
been set up in the stock book as neces- 
sary for corrective maintenance of our 
machines ? Do you see that these parts 
are shipped out promptly and correct- 
ly when ordered? Do you promote 
preventive maintenance by seeing to it 
that the lubricants furnished are as 
ordered, and that they are issued in 
clean containers? Do you require that 
condensed water be drawn off from 
gasoline storage tanks at frequent in- 
tervals, that the proper oil is used in 
making the stock mixture of gasoline 
and oil for two-cycle engines, and that 
the drums in which this mixture is 
issued are clean and dry before 
filling?” If the answer to these ques- 
tions, and many others that might be 
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asked, is “yes’’ in every case, the store- 
keeper is contributing much to suc- 
cessful maintenance. But if it is “no” 
he is failing in his responsibility to- 
ward efficient maintenance. 

[ have mentioned the advantages 
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nance. This principle is especially true 
in the purchase of lubricants. The oil 
business is highly competitive and, 
when the selection is based largely on 
price, the quality is likely to suffer. 
Too, except in the remote case of a 





"Some years ago you may have seen in a Ford agency a sign 


reading: ‘Genuine parts are better than substitute parts; if you 
don't believe it, ask the man with a wooden leg.’ In the purchase 
of some small parts, a lower price can sometimes be secured from 
a manufacturer of the part than from the maker of the machine 
or engine. Such purchases are based on the theory that ‘a penn 

saved is a penny earned'—a good theory when carefully applied. 
Too often, the penny saved is not a penny earned; instead, it may 
result in hours lost to the machine, man-hours lost to a gang, and 


dollars spent in labor." 





of making local purchases of parts in 
certain cases, and also the wisdom of 
keeping the ease of maintenance in 
view in the selection of our machines. 
There are still other ways in which 
our practice in the purchase of mate- 
rials may vitally affect our efforts to 
secure efficient maintenance. 


No “Wooden Legs” 


Some years ago you may have seen 
in a Ford agency a sign reading: 
“Genuine parts are better than substi- 
tute parts; if you don’t believe it, ask 
the man with a wooden leg.” In the 
purchase of some small parts, a lower 
price can sometimes be secured from 
a manufacturer of the part than from 
the maker of the machine or engine. 
Such purchases are based on the 
theory that “a penny saved is a penny 
earned”—-a good theory when care- 
fully applied. Too often, the penny 
saved is not a penny earned ; instead, 
it may result in hours lost to the ma- 
chine, man-hours lost to a gang, and 
dollars spent in labor. 

There is another side to the question 
of buying substitute parts. The maker 
of the machine, to meet competition, 
may not always use the best parts 
available; sometimes such parts as 
piston rings of special design or ma- 
terial, or clutch linings of special 
material, have been found to give 
much better service than those with 
which the machine was originally 
equipped. Such parts usually cost 
more than like parts furnished by the 
maker of the machine. 

The point I wish to make is that, 
within reasonable limits, the service 
secured from the parts, rather than 
their first cost, is of first importance. 
If the purchasing agent realizes this 
and buys on the recommendation of 
the superintendent of work equipment 
rather than on price alone, he will do 
much to promote efficient mainte- 


complete lubrication failure, it is diffi- 
cult to reduce to dollars and cents the 
damage that may be done by the use 
of poor lubricants. 


Management’s Responsibility 


We may be accused of “lese 
majesty” if we pay our respects here 
to the management. Yet, the record 
is incomplete unless we do. Let us 
assume that an organization for main- 
taining our equipment has been set 
up, and that it is so adapted to the 
organization maintaining the property 
that the two can work well together. 
Yet, we may still ask: “Is our or- 
ganization sufficiently manned?” If 
the amount of work to be done is such 
that the field maintainer’s time must 
be spent on corrective work rather 
than preventive measures and in the 
training of operators, the field force 
is insufficient. Likewise, if the terri- 
tory of the supervisor of work equip- 
ment is so large that he cannot make 
frequent contacts with both the main- 
tainers and the men engaged in the 
maintenance of the property, he will 
not be able to build up the cooperation 
upon which successful maintenance 
depends. 

Again we may inquire: “Is our 
maintenance force adequately 
equipped ?”” Whether the policy laid 
down contemplates much or little re- 
pair work being done in division 
shops, the work cannot be done effi- 
ciently unless proper equipment is 
provided. Elaborate shop facilities 
generally need not be provided; but 
the needs in each case must be con- 
sidered, and facilities provided accord- 
ingly. In the past the maintainers on 
a majority of the roads have traveled 
by motor car. The use of a small 
automobile truck will in many cases 
get these men to their work more 
quickly and give greater assurance 

(Continued on page 292) 
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The Denver & Rio Grande Western has 
started on a plan which calls for provid- 
ing a modern, well-equipped bridge, 
building and water service shop at each 
of its four division points and for the 
motorizing of the forces at these points. 
This article tells something of this plan 

and describes the first of the shops to 
be built at Pueblo, Colo. 


General View of the New 
Shop at Pueblo, Colo. 


THE Denver & Rio Grande Western 
is going all-out to mechanize and mo- 
torize its bridge, building and water 
service forces, and has already taken 
several important steps to that end 
with the construction of a new, full- 
equipped bridge, building and water 
service shop at Pueblo, Colo., and the 
purchase of a total of 12 motor trucks, 
for these forces, to supplement heavy- 
duty motor cars used in connection 
with some classes of outlying work. 
The ultimate aim of the road is to pro- 
vide a similar fully-equipped shop at 































Bridge, Building and Water 
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each of its other three division points 
—Denver and Grand Junction, Colo., 
and Salt Lake City, Utah—and to add 
to its truck fleet as may be necessary 
to permit centralized operations out of 
these various division points to the 
fullest extent possible. 

















Under this plan, which will em- 
brace the Denver & Salt Lake (to be 
consolidated with the Rio Grande un- 
der the plan of reorganization soon to 
be effective), the principal bridge, 
building and water service crews on 
the road will be located at the division 
points, each with a modern shop, 
equipped with power wood-working 
and other tools, and will.move out over 
the various lines of the respective divi- 
sions, via the highway, through a 
radius of as much as 50 miles. Under 
present arrangements, except at 
Pueblo, the principal bridge, building 
and water service crews have head- 
quarters in a variety of buildings 
equipped with few power-operated 
shop tools, and thus are required to do 


Left—General Interior View of the 
Bridge and Building Shop. Below Left 
—Sizing a Piece On the Circle Saw End 
of the Universal Woodworker. Below 
—Work Benches Are Located Along 
the Side Walls Where Maximum Day- 
lighting Is Afforded for Their Use 
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Are Mechanized and Motorized 


most framing and general repair work 
in the field. Furthermore, to the ex- 
tent that these gangs are not yet ade- 
quately equipped with motor trucks, 
they are restricted in their movements 
about terminals, and also in the dis- 
tance they can travel away from ter- 
minals, except by train, and local train 
service on most of the lines of the road 
is not favorable to their most con- 
venient and economical operations. 


Permits Prefabrication 


Under the new arrangement also, 
prefabrication to the fullest extent 
possible will be the rule of the road, 
and field work, to the maximum ex- 
tent, will be confined to installation 
or erection. Thus, for building work, 
such parts as doors and door frames, 
window sash and frames, and signs 
of all kinds, will be machine-made 
in the various shops. Likewise, many 
bridge timbers will be shop cut and 
framed, bridge ties will be dapped, and 
a wide range of repairs will be made 
to water service equipment. Materials 
will be trucked to the points of use, 
along with the necessary force, and in- 
stalled, and the trucks then used to re- 
turn the crews, tools and any salvage. 

In addition, the power equipment 
at the various shops will be used to 
recondition such bridge, building and 
water service materials as are reclaim- 
able, looking to their reuse, a feature 
which has already proved of value in 
the one new shop in operation, es- 
pecially with respect to many items 






























that have been difficult to obtain. 

All of this will not preclude the 
continued employment of some bridge 
and building work trains and camp 
outfits, which will continue to be nec- 
essary for sizeable field operations, nor 
will it interfere with the continued use 
of a considerable number of track 
motor cars and trailers by the bridge 
and building forces, especially in con- 
junction with the camp outfit crews. 
It is expected, however, to increase the 
radius of operations of the principal 
gangs, reduce their travel time, speed 
their field operations, and make it 
possible for a larger number of men to 
live at home at the various division 
headquarters. 

The new bridge, building and water 
service shop at Pueblo, the first of the 
shops to be built, is typical of the 
similar shops contemplated, except as 


Right Above—The 
Water Service 
Forces at. Pueblo 
Have a One-Ton 
Panel-Body Truck 


Right — 114-Ton 
Stake-Body Truck 
Assigned to the 
Pueblo Bridge and 
Building Crew 


Below — General 

Plan of the Bridge, 

Building and 

Water Service Shop 
at Pueblo 
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the later shops will benefit by the ex- 
perience at Pueblo and will be de- 
signed and equipped to meet the par- 
ticular requirements of the different 
divisions. At Pueblo, the new shop is 
located immediately adjacent to the 
engine terminal and stores depart- 
ment area, and directly alongside a 
two-story frame building formerly 
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used in part by the bridge and build- 
ing forces, and now turned over en- 
tirely to the stores department. 

The new shop is a modern, fire-re- 
sistant structure, one story high, with 
a frontage of 34 ft. 2 in. and a depth 
of 99 ft. 2 in. In general, it is of cin- 
der-concrete block construction on 
poured-in-place concrete foundation 
walls, carried up about 4 ft. to win- 
dow-sill height, and with all exterior 
walls above the foundation faced with 
a red face brick. The roof, which has 
a flat pitch, consists of 2%4-in. con- 
crete slabs, supported on Steeltex pre- 
fabricated bar joists which span the 
full width of the building. The roof 
deck, which is covered with 1-in. in- 
sulating board, is protected with five- 
ply tar and gravel roofing. The floor 
throughout is of concrete, 6 in. thick 
on a 6-in. gravel fill, and is finished 
with a non-dusting, wear-resisting 
surface. Windows, all of the sectional 





Above—The Variety Saw and 
Table Are Used for a Wide 
Range of Mill Work. Left 
—The Sander Permits High 
Grade Mill and Cabinet Work 


type with wood sash and lower ven- 
tilating sections, line both the side and 
rear end walls, affording an abundance 
of daylighting within the building, 
while all exterior doors are of metal, 
with glazed upper panels. 


Well Equipped 


To meet the requirements of the 
various forces and classes of work 
carried out in the shop, the building is 
divided into two main shops—a bridge 
and building shop and a water service 
shop—the former, with a separate 
walled-off paint shop, occupying the 
front of the building to a depth of 
54 ft., and the latter occupying the 
rear of the building for a depth of 
22 ft. Between and dividing these 
two shops are a locker and toilet room 
and separate offices for the bridge and 
building and water service foremen, 
these facilities lying in a section 21 ft. 
wide continuously across the building, 
but providing a passageway through 
one end of the locker room for move- 
ment between the shop areas. All par- 
titions separating the various sections 
within the building, like the exterior 
walls, are of cinder-concrete block 
construction. Suspended ceilings of 
Y%4-in. gypsum board are provided 
throughout the buildings, painted yel- 
low, and all wall areas are painted 
white, giving the interior a finished 
effect. The floors are colored red 
with an integral coloring, and all in- 
terior doors, frames, racks and bins 
are of wood, painted gray. 

Within the bridge and building shop 
section, except for the paint shop in 
one corner, the area is given over en- 
tirely to power wood-working ma- 
chines, racks, bins and work benches, 
in an arrangement as shown on the 
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accompanying plan. The machines, 
which are a feature of the shop to 
speed up and reduce the cost of the 
various operations, include the follow- 
ing, either already installed, or to be 
installed as soon as they become avail. 
able: 


Universal woodworker (5-hp. mo. 
tor) 

Universal variety saw (5-hp. mo- 
tor) 

Crescent P-18 planer (5-hp motor) 

No. 15 Buffalo drill press 

Hammond “600” power sander 

U.S. No. 500 Utility grinder 

Porter cut-off saw table 

Radial arm bracket for portable 
drill 


These machines, all of which are 
individually electric -motor - operated, 
are supplemented by a No. 2 American 
variable-belt feed saw mill, located 
in a shed-covered area just outside 
the building, for framing large bridge 
timbers, and by a wide range of hand 
tools, some power operated, the lat- 
ter including a portable 1-in. drill, a 
portable electric sander, a %-in. elec- 
tric drill, and an electric hand saw, 
Other equipment includes the neces- 
sary bench vises and a Stanley mitre 
box. 

Work benches are located along the 
outer walls, where best daylighting 
prevails; a lumber rack is located 
against the paint shop partition; anda 
special wired-in area, normally kept 
locked, is afforded for the storage of 
small tools. 

The paint shop, or room, which is 
little other than a walled-off area in 
the bridge and building shop proper, 
is 17 ft. 10 in. by 11 ft. and is equipped 
with the necessary shelves for the 
storage of painting materials. This 
room, which is provided to segregate 
all painting work from the other shop 
operations, is served by a single door 
from the shop proper, and is provided 
with two windows in one end for day- 
lighting. 

General access to the bridge and 
building and paint shops is through 
the front end of the building, which 
is fitted with a double, side-hinged 
trucking door opening for the han- 
dling of materials, and with two flank- 
ing single doors for normal move- 
ments of the bridge and_ building 
force. All of these doors are of steel 
construction and, as mentioned earlier, 
have upper panels of sectional glass to 
aid in the daylighting of the interior. 


Water Service Shop 


The water service shop, occupying 
the rear end of the building, has a clear 
floor area 32 ft. by 22 ft., is well day- 
lighted by windows, and is served bya 
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double doorway in one end. This shop 
is finished throughout like the bridge 
and building shop, with a suspended 
gypsum-board ceiling, painted yellow, 
white painted walls,.and a red-sur- 
faced concrete floor. 

The principal equipment and other 
facilities provided in this shop include 
a large central steel work bench, 3 ft. 
by 16 ft., and 3 ft. 6 in. high ; a power- 
operated pipe-threading machine; a 
pedestal-type grinder; two portable 
electric drills, one %4 in. and smaller, 
and the other 4 in. to 3% in.; a drill 
press; a Skinner valve and bibb re- 
seater; a Reed No. 2-71 self-feeding 
reamer; a Giant pipe pusher; pipe 
taps 4% in. to 2% in.; and miscellan- 
eous hand tools. The equipment 
housed here also includes oxy- 
acetylene cutting and welding equip- 
ment and a portable 300-amp. arc 
welding machine—this latter equip- 
ment being available for use by both 
the bridge and building and the water 
service forces. 

Other facilities in the shop include 
well-organized and constructed auxil- 
iary work benches, closets for parts 
and fittings, and partitioned cabinets 
for small tools, digging tools, block 
and tackle, and miscellaneous fittings. 
Outside storage for the larger mate- 
rials and supplies of both the bridge 
and building and water service forces 
is provided in a large cinder-paved 
and fenced-in area along one side of 
the shop, which also permits trucking 
directly to any point of the building. 


Other Facilities 


The locker room, which has a floor 
area of 23 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft., and a 
ceiling height of 8 ft. 10% in., has a 
concrete floor and is unusual in that 
it houses, centrally along its outside 
wall, a fully-enclosed toilet room, 10 
ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 6 in., equipped with 
two water closets and a shower stall. 
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In this arrangement the side walls of 
the locker room are unobstructed, and 
each has been lined with 15 steel lock- 
ers. This arrangement also affords 
daylight directly within the toilet room 
and along both banks of lockers. With- 
in the inner end of the locker room, 
in an unobstructed area between op- 
posite Jocker faces, is a 54-in. Bradley 
wash fountain, and also the passage- 
way between the bridge and building 
and water service shops 

The two foremen’s offices, occupy- 
ing the remaining space between the 
two main shop areas, are located back 
to back, directly along the building 
side wall, opposite the locker room. 
These offices are 9 ft. 9 in. by 8 ft. 
in plan, and each has an outside win- 
dow and a doorway leading into its 
respective shop section. Each office is 
equipped with a desk and chair, a 
clock and a telephone, and the par- 
tition wall between the offices con- 
tains a low hinged window, through 
which the foremen can converse or 
pass papers, as necessary. 

Incandescent lighting, with .drop- 
type, shallow-bowl, enamel reflectors, 
is used generally throughout the en- 
tire shop, although fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures are installed in the fore- 
men’s offices and over certain of the 
more important work benches. Fur- 
thermore, dome-type lighting fixtures 
are provided in the paint shop and 
opal-globe fixtures in the locker and 
toilet rooms. Weather-proof lights 
are provided on the exterior faces of 
the building over each exterior door- 
way. 

General heating of the building is 
by means of Trane, ceiling-hung, 
thermostat-controlled unit heaters, one 
such unit, of adequate capacity, being 


Right—One of the Drill 
Presses. Below Left—Gen- 
eral View of the Water 
Service Shop. Below Right 
—Power Grinder 
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located in each of the two main shop 
areas and in the locker room. Wall- 
hung, sectional radiators afford local 
heating in the foremen’s offices, the 
toilet room and the paint shop. Steam 
for all heating is furnished by the 
terminal boiler plant. 


Developing Pattern 


In this new shop, the D. & R. G. W. 
is developing the pattern for similar 
facilities and mechanized operations 
at its other division points. Here, the 
bridge and building crew ranges from 
15 to 20 men and the water service 
force from 2 to 3 men, depending 
upon conditions. Here too, the bridge 
and building force is equipped with a 
11%4-ton stake-body truck, which is 
used to transport men, equipment and 
materials, while the water service 
force has a 1-ton panel-body truck. 

Under the plan set up, certain of 
the bridge and building force are em- 
ployed continuously at the shop, the 

(Continued on page 281) 
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Above — Showing the Pile Pick-Up and 

Guide Attached to the Driving Hammer. 

Right—Driving one of the Steel Piles in the 
Chemung River Trestle 


LAST year, when driving a steel pile 
trestle across the Chemung river, 
near Corning, N. Y., to replace a 
washed-out, three-span, double-track 
bridge, several devices were devel- 
oped on the Erie that facilitated and 
speeded up the handling, spotting 
and driving of the piles, and at the 
same time minimized interference 
with train operation. The more im- 
portant of these was a combination 
pick-up and pile guide device, at- 
tached to a steam jet hammer, which 
permits the lifting and carrying of 
piles with the hammer, the driving 
of the piles without leads, and the 
centering of the hammer directly 
over piles so the blow is truly axial. 
The device also precludes the need 
for a special lug-equipped driving 
head and makes possible the use of a 
loose hammer line, so that the full 
weight of the hammer is carried by 
the pile during driving operations. 
Another device developed was a 
floating template for. spacing the 
piles accurately in each bent, which, 
after all of the piles had been driv- 
en, could be quickly threaded off 
their tops or separated into two parts 
for removal and reuse. 

The circumstances which led to 
the development of the hammer ar- 
rangement involved the driving of a 


New Hammer Guide 


To meet the special conditions presented by an emergen- 
cy, calling for the driving of steel bearing piles in bent on 
centers up to 36 ft., several devices were developed on 
the Erie recently, including a pile pick-up and guide, which 
holds the hammer securely on the pile, permits driving with 
a loose hammer line, and dispenses with the need for leads 
with their limited reach. Also developed, and described 
in this article, was a floating template to simplify and 
speed up the accurate spotting of the piles in each bent. 


waim, 





steel bearing pile bent trestle for the 
eastward main track of the river 
crossing, with the bents on centers 
up to 36 ft., which did not permit the 
use of an ordinary pile driver or 
crane equipped with fixed leads, with 
their limited reach, without operat- 
ing from the adjacent live track, and 
thus either interfere with train oper- 
ations or seriously delay the progress 
of the work. With the hammer ar- 
rangement developed, neither oc- 
curred, and, coupled with the tem- 
plate, operations were speeded up far 
beyond what could have been ex- 
pected otherwise. 


Timber Piles for Early Work 


At this location the original 
bridge, consisting of three through- 
truss spans, each 140 ft. long, crossed 
the river at a skew of about 45 deg., 
but in a general east-west direction. 





The trusses were supported on con- 
crete abutments and piers, except 
for the more westerly pier, which 
was of stone masonry. 

During a flood last spring the 
stone masonry pier gave way under 
the pressure of the water and debris 
and toppled downstream to the south, 
carrying with it the two supported 
spans. The most easterly of the three 
spans remained in place, but, with 
buckled top and bottom chords, was 
pulled out of level and alinement at 
its water end. 

Expediency and conditions at the 
site dictated the driving of a single- 
track timber pile trestle in the two 
openings created by the washed-out 
spans to carry the westward track, 
because here the waterway was free 
of the span wreckage, and timber 
piles were available. Conditions also 
called for timber falsework bents be- 
neath the floor system of the stand- 
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Permits Driving Piles 


Without. Leads 


ing span, thus to permit single-track 
operation over the westward track 
at the earliest possible date. 

In driving the timber piles, which 
progressed from both sides of the 
crossing simultaneously, a regular 
steam pile driver worked eastward 
from the west end, driving six-pile 
bents on 12-ft. centers in the two 
clear openings. The bents were dou- 
ble capped and were decked with 
four 8-in. by 16-in. stringers to 
carry each track rail. Beneath the 
five floorbeams of the damaged east- 
erly span, double six-pile bents were 
driven on the alinement of the west- 
ward track. However, on the aline- 
ment of the eastward track, beneath 
these same floorbeams, only double 
two-pile bents were driven since the 
eastward track was not to be put 
back in service immediately and 
these bents were to be called upon to 
carry only the dead load of the south 
half of the span. 

A steel erecting crane with a 50-ft. 
boom and no leads was used in the 


driving of the span-supporting bents,-~ 





and to permit this the top lateral 
bracing between trusses was cut out, 
as required, and the deck ties were 
spread at the bent locations. No spe- 
cial arrangement was used to facili- 
tate the driving of these piles with- 
out leads, but the work was simpli- 
fied somewhat by the lateral support 
given to the piles by the deck ties 
during driving operations. 

When the falsework support for 
the east span had been completed, 
the steel trusses were dismantled 
above the floor system and were re- 
moved, following which the old deck 
was leveled up and jacked laterally 
to correct alinement, and its west- 
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ward track connected up with that 
over the new pile trestle built in the 
other two waterway openings. This 
permitted the restoration of single- 
track operation. 


Second Track With Steel Piles 


During the pile driving for the 
westward track, in which piles of 45 
to 50 ft. in length were used, the 
difficulty encountered in securing 
adequate penetration, and of getting 
the piles started im the vicinity of 
the failed masonry pier because of 
the rubble on the river bottom, gave 
rise to the decision to use steel bear- 
ing piles in rebuilding the south half 
of the bridge. Here, the design pre- 
pared called for six-pile skewed 
bents, each with two lines of three 
piles each, with the bents spaced on 
centers ranging from 30 ft. 9 in. to 
36 ft. 3 in. The design also called for 
prefabricated header beams for the 
bents and prefabricated vertical brac- 
ing between the piles, factors which 
required that the piles be driven true. 

Driving for the eastward track be- 
gan at the east end of the crossing, 
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Above—Plan of a Part of the Che- 
mung River Trestle Showing the 
Arrangement of the Steel Piling 
Supporting the Westward Track. 
Left—View of the River Crossing 
Taken Shortly After the Flood 


beneath the deck of the old east span, 
because of the large amount of work 
involved in clearing the river bed of 
the toppled trusses, as well as of 14 
cars which had fallen into the river 
along with the spans. In this clearing 
work the old steelwork was burned 
off above the water level and was 
pulled out in pieces by a locomotive 
crane working from the stubbed end 
of the eastward track at the west 
end of the opening, entirely in the 
clear of traffic. Underwater cutting 
was done with both electric and oxy- 
acetylene underwater cutting 
torches, and the steel was removed 
by the crane, employing six-sheave 
blocks where necessary. 

Faced with the driving of the steel 
bearing piles for the eastward track 
in bents as much as 36 ft. center to 
center, and the necessity of avoiding 
interference with traffic on the west- 
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ward track, which was being used 
for two-way operation, those in 
charge of the work developed a de- 
vice for picking up, carrying, spot- 
ting and driving the piles with a 
steam hammer, without leads of any 
kind, supported from the load line 
of the erecting crane. This device, 
which is assembled about the body 
of the hammer and extends approxi- 
mately 12 ft. below the base of the 
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ends, and the other higher up, to 
which guy cables can be attached to 
keep the piles in line during driving 
operations. Still another feature, and 
one which greatly simplified and 
speeded up the work on the Chemung 
River bridge job, is an automatic 
locking pin provided near the top 
of the hanger arrangement, whereby, 
when the hammer is set on top of a 
pile, the pin automatically engages 
zg’. 
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driving head, consists essentially of 
two I-beams bolted to the opposite 
sides of the body of the hammer, 
one on each side, which extend about 
four feet below the driving head and, 
in turn, support between their lower 
ends, directly beneath the driving 
head, two vertical steel guides, each 
about 10 ft. long, for holding the 
hammer securely and in axial aline- 
ment on top of the piles being driven. 
These latter guides are heavy I- 
beams bolted to opposite supporting 
hanger beams. The special feature 
in this arrangement is that the guide 
beams are of such web depth that 
their facing flanges are about one 
inch apart, permitting the web of a 
steel bearing pile to be threaded be- 
tween them throughout their full 
length, until the top of the pile comes 
to rest directly beneath the driving 
head of the hammer. An open throat 
18 in. wide at the bottom end of this 
arrangement facilitates entering the 
web of the pile between the guides. 
In other words, the device simply 
provides a fixed arrangement below 
the hammer to slip neatly over the 
top of a pile and to hold the hammer 
centered securely over the pile dur- 
ing driving. 


Steel Collar Guides 


Another feature of the arrange- 
ment is two steel collar guides looped 
around the downward protruding 
guide beams, one near their bottom 
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ment, where they could be readily 
picked up by the guide-equipped 
hammer and carried out to drivin 

position. Setting up of the piles in 
the frames, as well as other auxiliary 
lifting work on the job, was done by 
a second crane with a 36-ft. boom. 
Another detail on the job was a short 
“parking pile” driven at each end of 
the bridge, consisting in each case of 
a short section of steel bearing pile, 
on which the steam hammer, with 
its attachment, could be set when not 
needed, freeing the crane for other 
operations. 


Floating Template 


The steel piles used in the trestle 
construction were 14 in. by 14% in. 
in section, and their positioning in 
each bent was greatly simplified by 
means of a template or pattern float, 
which, after one of the six piles had 
been spotted, driven and wedged in 
the opening, automatically fixed the 


Left—Inserting a Pile Into One of 
the Holes in the Floating Template. 
Below—Drawing Showing the Con- 
struction of the Floating Template 
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a hole provided in the pile web about 
two feet from the top. Thus, using 
the crane and guide-equipped ham- 
mer, steel bearing piles can be picked 
up, headed under the hammer, car- 
ried to position and set ready for 
driving. The pin, spring equipped, is 
readily pulled out by a rope line, so 
that the hammer and device can be 
removed from the pile when desired. 
At no time is it necessary for a man 
to work near the top of the pile. 

In the work on the Chemung 
bridge the individual steel piles were 
set up near the ends of the bridge, 
one at a time, in a frame at each end 
made up of angles bolted to the abut- 


PLAN 

correct position of the other five 
piles. This float, of timber construc- 
tion, was supported on a series of 
steel, air-tight drums, and was pro- 
vided with six rectangular holes 
through its deck, arranged to the 
pattern of the pile spacing—each of 
the holes being faced around its top 
edge with a steel angle collar neatly 
fitting the pile section. 

Another feature of the float was 
that it was built in two halves longi- 
tudinally, bolted together through 
heavy steel angles on the top side, an 
arrangement ‘which permitted ‘the 
separation of the two halves and 
release of the float after all six piles 
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in any bent had been driven. And 
this feature was made use of gener- 
ally in the Chemung River bridge 
work, although on a number of oc- 
casions the entire float was picked up 
as a whole by the crane and threaded 
off the tops of the driven piles, to be 
moved to a new location. 

That accurate driving of the piles 
was possible with the hammer guide 
attachment is seen in the fact that 
the template could be readily lifted 
off many of the pile assemblies, with- 
out binding, and in the further fact 
that the prefabricated headers and 
vertical bracing of the bents were 
set in place, and welded, with only 
minimum adjustment of the tops of 
the piles. Thus, the Erie believes that 
out of its unfortunate experience in 
the destruction of its Chemung River 
bridge near Corning, it developed 
several devices which not only 
speeded up and reduced the cost of 
the restoration work at that point, 
while avoiding interference with 
traffic, but which will prove equally 
effective and advantageous on many 
similar types of work in the future. 
In fact, it is felt that, with slight 
modification of the pile pick-up and 
guide device, it can be used as ef- 
fectively with timber piles as with 
steel bearing piles. 

The rebuilding of the Chemung 
River crossing was carried out by 
the bridge, erection forces of the 
Erie under the general direction of I. 
H. Schram, chief engineer, and un- 
der the immediate supervision of A. 
A. Visintainer, assistant engineer of 
structures, who developed the pile 
hammer attachment described. 





B. & B. Gangs on the 
D. & R.G.W. Mechanized 


(Continued from page 277) 


number varying with the amount of 
field work under way and the neces- 
sary amount of shop operations. As 
already pointed out, plans call for an 
increasing amount of prefabrication 
work at the shop, as well as much 
cabinet and mill work as time and con- 
ditions will permit. Already, in view 
of the difficulty of obtaining finished 
mill work, including doors, sash and 
frames, the ability to produce these 
readily at the shop has permitted a 
large amount of building repair work 
that would otherwise have been im- 
possible. Likewise, an increasing 
amount of timber preframing is being 
carried out at the shop, especially for 
patch work, and eventually this will 
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be broadened to include a much wider 
range of operations. 

Structural steel work will also be 
carried out at the shop on an increas- 
ing scale, the plan being to prefab- 
ricate as much material as possible at 
this point, taking full advantage of 
the power equipment and tools pro- 
vided, and to minimize the extent of 
operations in the field. 

The reorganization and re-equip- 
ping of the bridge and building and 
water service forces on the Rio 
Grande are being carried out under 
the direction of A. E. Perlman, chief 
engineer, with the hope of completely 
mechanizing and motorizing all of the 
divisions within the next few years. 





Planning Equipment- 
Buying Programs 


(Continued from page 265) 


the standardization of units of mainte- 
nance of way equipment, as to types, 
as desirable. This is particularly so 
in the case of equipment where the 
number of units involved is consider- 
able, such as the motor car. Fortunate- 
ly, experience has shown that the num- 
ber of men serviced and the nature of 
the work on which they are engaged 
will determine the type of car to be 
used. We have found that the 
A.R.E.A. classification of five princi- 
pal types of motor cars adequately 
covers the range of maintenance of 
way requirements. Further simplifica- 
tion can be had by restricting the 
diversity of makes of cars purchased. 

By following the foregoing proced- 
ure, it is possible to keep the stock 
of repair parts needed to the mini- 
mum. The stocking of repair parts, 
however, is a matter of no great con- 
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cern in the case of some equipment 
items. Automobiles and trucks are a 
case in point, for repair work on them 
is usually done at local garages by 
the manufacturers’ representatives, 
who either carry the repair parts in 
stock or who can obtain them from 
a distributor. This is also true to a 
certain extent of quite a number of 
machines, such as air compressors and 
their auxiliaries, electric motors, and 
many small tools, for supply houses, 
acting as manufacturers’ agents, are 
readily accessible along the lines of 
most railways. One desirable feature 
in standardization of equipment is 
that, the smaller the variety of equip- 
ment on which our mechanics, road 
repair men and operators are required 
to work, the more familiar and pro- 
ficient they become. 

We have experienced little difficulty 
in securing the cooperation of most 
manufacturers in the actual installa- 
tion of new equipment on the job. 
Furthermore, most manufacturers of 
equipment used exclusively by the 
railroads are very receptive to sug- 
gestions offered by our operators and 
other employees as to desired im- 
provements. 

At the same time, we have found 
that some manufacturers, producing 
equipment commonly used on con- 
struction projects, are indisposed to 
make alterations in design or oper- 
ation that will make the machines 
suitable for maintenance of way work. 
It is understandable that a manufac- 
turer may not wish to incur the ex- 
pense of a change in design, or care 
to interfere with mass, assembly-line 
production methods, unless he is sure 
that the demand for the altered ma- 
chine will be sufficient. However, he 
should not overlook the fact that 
demand on the part of the railways is 
necessarily contingent upon the avail- 
ability of equipment that will do the 


work required. 





Rail-Laying Gang on the Atlantic Coast Line 
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J. B. Akers 
President, A.R.E.A. 


Our readers are invited by 
President Akers to attend the 
association’s three-day session 
on March 18-20. Because of the 
many difficult problems of the 
day Mr. Akers feels that the 
meeting will be especially valu- 
able this year to those attending 





RAILWAY engineering and main- 
tenance officers of the United States 
and Canada, again pooling their ef- 
forts in attacking the formidable 
array of problems confronting them 
today, will meet in Chicago on 
March 18-20, under the auspices of 
the American Railway Engineering 
Association. Since this will be the 
second full-scale three-day conven- 
tion to be held since the end of 
World War II, the activities of the 
association may now be considered 
to be back in full swing following 
the difficult years of the war when 
several of the annual meetings had 
to be cancelled. As in past years the 
meeting will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Palmer House. 

In line with customary practice 
the meeting will consist for the most 
part of the presentation of reports 
by 22 committees of the association 
on a total of 95 subjects covering a 
multitude of problems now confront- 
ing engineering and maintenance of- 
ficers, although these reports will be 
interspersed at various times with a 
number of addresses dealing with a 
variety of subjects of special inter- 
est. In addition to the address of the 
president and the reports of the 
secretary and the treasurer, the open- 
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To the Readers of 


House, Chicago, March 18-20, 


work will be considered, 


other hotel of your choice, 





ing session on luesday morning will 
be featured by an address by Col. 
R. S. Henry, assistant to president, 
Association of American Railroads. 
Another special feature of this ses- 
sion will be the presentation of an 
honorary membership in the asso- 
ciation to D. J. Brumley, a past- 
president of the association, and 
retired chief engineer, Chicago Ter- 
minal improvements, Illinois Central. 

On Tuesday afternoon the session 
will be somewhat abbreviated, ad- 
journing at 4:30 p.m. to permit those 
in attendance to view the exhibition 
of equipment and materials of the 


Association 
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Railway Engineering and Maintenance 


I welcome this opportunity afforded me by Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance to invite you to attend the annual meeting of the 
American Railway Engineering Association, to be held in the Palmer 


As most of you well imow, our annual meetings are the culmi- 
nation of each years work, when our members and others with commori 
interests in improved railway engineering and maintenance materials, 
equipment and practices, sit, as i 
review, discuss and pass upon the many reports presented. As you 
well know too, our annual mectings also afford you and hundreds of 
other railway engineers and maintenance men the best opportunity of 
the year to exchange ideas first-hand regarding your many problems, 


t were, around a round table and 


This year, with many of the problems of post-war rehabilitation 
and progress still to be solved, and their solution complicated by 
higher costs, shortages in certain basic materials, and the need for 
maximum efficiency and economy, our meeting should prove of special 
value to you, and especially in the opportunity it will afford you 
to participate in those features that cannot form a part of our 
bulletins or proceedings. Then too, the large and comprehensive 
exhibit to be held in conjunction with our meeting by the N.R.A.A., 
at the Coliseum, will afford you an unequalled chance to bring your- 
self up to date on the latest materials, equipment and appliances 
adapted to or designed specificaily to meet your needs. 


I know that all of the officers and directors of the A.R.S.A. 
join me in this invitation to you to meet with us March 18-20, if 
you can possibly do so, and we especially welcome you to those 
sessions at which subjects most closely related to your specific 

E If you have not arranged for hotel accom- 
modations, you should do so promptly, either at the Palmer House or 


Yours,sincerely, 


J. Be. Akers, President 





National Railway Appliances Asso- 
ciation at the Coliseum. Complete 
details regarding this exhibit, includ- 
ing a list of the exhibiting companies 
and a floor plan of the exhibition 
hall, are given on following pages. 
During the morning session on 
Wednesday a special feature, which 
will be presented following the re- 
port of the Committee on Roadway 
and Ballast, will be an address on 
roadbed stabilization by Prof. Ralph 
B. Peck of the University of Illinois, 
an authority on this subject. Imme- 
diately following this feature those 
in attendance at the convention will 
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Annual Convention 


at Chicago 


Program will include the 
presentation of reports on 
95 subjects as well as a 
number of addresses on 
topics of pertinent interest 


meet at a luncheon to hear an ad- 
dress by C. McD. Davis, president, 
Atlantic Coast Line. The Wednes- 
day afternoon session will be fea- 
tured by two addresses, both of 
which will follow the presentation of 
the report of the Committee on Rail. 
These addresses will be delivered by 
Prof. R. E. Cramer of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, who will speak on 
rail failures in general, and by G. K. 
Manning of the Battelle Institute. 
who will discuss the metallurgical 
aspects of shelly spots. 

An unusual aspect of the session 
on Thursday morning will be the in- 
stallation of the new officers about 
midway of the program, with several 
committee reports to be presented 
afterwards. Heretofore the practice 
has been to install the new officers 
after the last committee report had 
been presented. 

The regular sessions of the meet- 
ing will be presided over by J. B. 
Akers, president of the association, 
and chief engineer of the Southern, 
assisted by Vice-President A. Chinn, 
president, Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis. Reproduced on 
the opposite page is a letter from 
Mr. Akers extending a special invi- 
tation to the readers of Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance to at- 
tend the meeting. Citing the many 
post-war problems that remain to 
be solved, and the fact that attempts 
to find answers to them are being 
hindered by higher costs, shortages 
of materials and other factors, Mr. 
Akers expresses the opinion that 
this year’s meeting should be of spe- 
cial value to engineering and main- 
tenance officers. 














Program 
46th Annual Meeting 


Palmer House, Chicago 


Tuesday, March 18 


MORNING SESSION—9:45 A.M. 


Convention called to order. 
Address by J. B. Akers, President 
Reports of the Secretary and the Treasurer 
Address by Col. R. S. Henry, Assistant to President, A.A.R. 
Presentation of Honorary Membership to D. J. Brumley 
Reports of Committees on 
Economics of Railway Location and Operation 
Highways 
AFTERNOON SESSION—2 P.M. 
Reports of Committees on 
Cooperative Relations with Universities 
Yards and Terminals 
Waterways and Harbors 
Water Service and Sanitation. 
Adjournment at 4:30 p.m. to visit the exhibition of the Nation- 
al Railway Appliances Association at the Coliseum 


Wednesday, March 19 
MORNING SESSION—9 A.M. 


Reports of Committees on 
Maintenance of Way Work Equipment 
Economics of Railway Labor 
Ties 
Wood Preservation 
Roadway and Ballast 
Address by Prof. Ralph B. Peck, University of Illinois, on 
Roadbed Stabilization 


ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON, 12 o'clock 
Address by C. McD. Davis, President, Atlantic Coast Line 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2:30 P.M. 
Reports of Committees on 
Buildings 
Track 
Rail 
Address by Prof. R. E. Cramer, University of Illinois, on 
Rail Failures 
Address by G. K. Manning, Battelle Institute, on The Metal- 
lurgical Aspects of Shelly Spots 


Thursday, March 20 


MORNING SESSION—9:00 A.M. 

Reports of Committees on 

Uniform General Contract Forms 

Records and Accounts 

Waterproofing 
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use of them. 


possible, 


Sincerely, 


March 1, 1947 


On behalf of the officers and members of the National 
Railway Appliances Association I extend to each of you who 
Leap cd reads these pases a cordial invitation to attend our Thirty- 
Eighth Annual Exhibit at the Coliseum, in Chicago, March 
17-20, in conjunction with the annual convention of the 


After having been prevented by war and early post-war 
conditions from holding a full-scale exhibit since 1941, we 
give promise of an exhibit this year that, in size and 
scope, will exceed any of our exiibits for the last 25 
years. Already, as I write this letter, more than 100 com- 
panies have arranged to have their products on display in 
upwards of 200 booths, and equaily significant, many of 
these companies are exhibiting for the first time, 
more, among the hundreds of materials, appliances and power 
tools and machines to be exhibited, for all classes of 
roadway and structures work, will be many new and improved 
types and models that have never been on display before. 


In the Coliseum we have a spacious exhibit hall that 
is convenient to the A.R.E.A. convention headquarters at 
the Palmer House, and the exhibit will be open each of the 
days of the convention, as well as on Monday preceding the 
convention, Another feature will be restaurant facilities 
for the convenience of those of you who may wish to make 


Again, I extend a cordial invitation to each of you to 
attend our exhibit, and I especially urge you to avail 
yourself of the opportunity that will be yours to discuss 
your problems and needs with the various manufacturers! 
representatives who will be there to help you in every way 


we Je Hanna, President 


Plans made for largest 
wees” ~~ display in 25 years of 
es materials, devices and 
ee equipment. To be held at 
Chicago coincident with 
annual meeting of the 
A.R.E.A. In letter at left 
our readers are invited 
by President Hanna of N. 
R.A.A. to see the exhibit 


Further- 


W. J. Hanna 
President, 
N.R.A.A. 








AS INDICATED in the above letter from W. J. Hanna, 
president of the National Railway Appliances Associa- 
tion, readers of this publication are cordially invited to 
attend this association’s thirty-eighth annual exhibit, to 
be held in the Coliseum, Chicago, on March 17-20, co- 
incident with the annual meeting of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association. This exhibit of equip- 
ment, materials and devices used in the construction 
and maintenance of railway tracks, bridges, buildings 
and water service facilities will be open four days, be- 
ginning on Monday, March 17 (one day ahead of the 
convening of the A.R.E.A. convention) and extending 
through Thursday, March 20. On each of these days the 
exhibit will be open from 9:00 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., except 
that on Thursday it will close at 3:00 p.m. Being located 
in the Coliseum the exhibit will be only a few minutes’ 
ride from the Palmer House by street cars which may be 
boarded practically at the door of the hotel. 

Many factors are expected to combine to make this 
an exhibit of outstanding value to maintenance men— 
one that will present an unusual opportunity for them to 





inspect the latest in equipment and materials applicable 
to their work. The exhibit is being directed by Mr. 
Hanna (Republic Steel Corporation), as president of 
the N.R.A.A., and C. H. White (Industrial Brownhoist 
Corporation), as secretary. A list of the companies that 
will participate in the exhibit, with their booth numbers, 
is presented here, together with a floor plan of the ex- 
hibit hall showing the exhibit spaces and their respec- 
tive numbers. 


List of Exhibitors 


Achuff Railway Supply Company............. 
Air Reduction Sales Companiy...................... 

Aapeerean Fork & Hoe Ce... -inccies.. 50s 
Amertcee Votst & Derrick Co... 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc = 
Austin-Western Company....................---00---- sna a aa Races 
Barco Manufacturing Company.................... 
Bernuth, Lembcke Co., Inc............... ssid incelacdaib ec bean tases tees gta olaeted 
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The Master Builders Companiy....................... 60 
Modern Railroads Publishing Company 120 





r r Monroe Railway Appliance Company............-.-.::c-ssssssessescssaseeeeee 97 
Morden Frog & Crossing Works..................-.cq-sescescscscessosesenees 
nnua xX { i Morrison Railway Supply Company....................:scsssssccssscceseseeeees 
The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co 
National Aluminate Corporation 




































































The National Lock Washer Company... isk 43 
Nichols. Esimimeerisg Conmunestny cnc. ccsiassccccsccccaccacecesasenssosstcats 36 
iS ee Nordberg Manufacturing Company.....................ss0-sssseseaseeenseceeseeenenes 
Caterpillar Tractor C ompany.. ee ener rine awe sees 108-109 a 3s-4s-5s-6s-22s-23s-24s-25s-26s-27s-28s-29s 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Companiy...................... veesseeesseee98-99-100 Northwest Engineering COMIOONY 2. 142-143 
Champnaenaiat Cae) Caen aes essecscecacscascechinceon 105-106 Northwesterm = Motor Commagentny aa. sansssccensceeenctennd 76 
Crevar. Adams & Co... a ert FBS) 135 The Oxweld Railroad Service Company. ...0...22.........::0.0-000++- 88-89 
Cerlbers-Frriestet Comm gma yan scicnsicccccscessncsascescccscsnissosascineeconensae 63 pe Oo SR een ene veneer Me ere eeren nen iS 90-91 
Dearborn Chémical Conipatny naa... .csoccccscocssnsecssonsensansccssosstse 92-112 Pettibone Mulliken Corporation ....0......222......0:::+s+-:+00+-92-53-72-73 
a Sr a I i Ns 2 saeecechacatcdapersencnse cepa 187 Philadelphia ‘Steel G Wire Corgis 116 
eee TR Ty SIN NO a siccicsnciscncricsnatcs aaatesde a mceoaneaden 117 Pittsburgh Pipe Cleaner A ioe caacinendetaetatonanete 129 
The Duff-Norton Manufacturing ee 110-111 The Pocket List of Railroad Officials... ...cs.cccscccsscisececeninsces 10 
Eaton Mfg. Co.-Reliance Division.............--c:cescs:sssecseceeeeeeeeees 82-83 Power Ballaster Company...................--.- 22-23 
Electric Tamper & Equipment Co........ 54-55-56 Racine ‘Tool & Machme Co. .............. 186 
Eutecic Welding Alloys Company 13 "Tee: TRAE Fre Cinco ccaesecteses 102-103 
Fabreeka Products Company... 119 Railroad Products Company............... 176 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co...............................: 48-49-50-51-68-69-70-71 "ae Bn CN oo cence 126 
Fairmont Railway Motors, Ince............ Railway Maintenance Corporation................. 57 
.. 130-131-132-133-134-148-149-150-151-152 Railway Purchases & Stores........ 
amarante 31 Railway Track-Work Company 
Hayes Track Appliance Company sensei 145 Ramapo Ajax Division—American Brake Shoe Co......... 39-40-41 
a ASL OTST ETRE re 14-15 Reade Manufacturing Company............2.....2...2:c0+e-0-e+e0e-e+e+eeee-1 13-114 
NN i is a ea oe 144 TRGMRRe EE KOI ccc oscscnnstosvonsscapanseecobonl 74-75 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Company.................2--.ccsseeceseesseseeeoee 11 Reynolds Metals Cosipasny anni... nnssnsccsesnessesssecsceteacesens 140-141 
Industrial Brownhoist Corporation. ..................sccccssssesscesesseesseseeeeee 84 The Ric-Wil Company.................. eae Be alhastdictdsulacecauetiptee aaa 32 
Fesmormeti- Ween Coomera ia cose tc cencecsecceseeesceccrccecs 28-29-30 ee, | nee LIE 
International Harvester Company, Industrial Power a eT Se Oe SE ee a A sree 95-96 
I a oe 80-81-101 m.. St. Strepenee Comawe. tit ssi, ene 147 
Tetees eee Commeey go 115 salent Dioset Ce Crme Ce, Tee aii aim censors esccctecseccietereniesd 714-8-9 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation.................... 153-154-155-156-157 Railway Engineering and Maintenance....... 107 
Tar penn & Semmens C4... 188 T. W. Seow Constrection Compety...s..... sce 12 
oe eS RE eT Oe Ree IES Me. Raton 86 SCree WO TON onsen cersicccecescc cd ee 123 
De a aa RE Ea LET 6-7 Be ee 5 ee ee DENT NE eRe ar ai) ten 121 
Ben I ee ea ae 2-3-4 ge eee See eee ee CE SRM BS ISD 104 
"Tie Wicrutmee Costin, Tine ana ssc scsciscctscessens 16-17-18 ye SS ae nn SER ee ean 44-45 
Koehring Company......................:cc00-0+0+: PEER eek 79 Thornley Railway Machine Company. ....0.00.....0......-ccsssscesscecssecsseeee 78 
i ee eee ee eee ee 128 Timber Enumoeriwng Cotagate yess sess ese s 177 
ee ea a ee eae 56-30 406©Unit Crane © Sueret Ut... 136-137-138-139 
Daa ee ee a Ne 1 Gradall Division, Warner & Swasey Cove... 16s-17s-18s 
The Lundie Engineering Company. ....00.........0.....cce.scsecessseseseeeeeeee 122 Winpower Manufacturing Company..ui....eecceceeceeeceeceeeeeeeeees 125 
Maintenance Equipment Company..................2....0....-.-+ reseed 46-47 Woodings-Verona Tool Works... isc:-s.ccsccec icc eteeenees 64-65 
ee ERE Ee es ene Ee Re oe a: 93-94 Watery Biaciine Cnematy. nis iscce ee 37 
DMA WOL TEUTAEMNEIRE CEN i nn ssc sana innnctasstessesiat 77 Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp.......0.000..c.ceceeeeee 19-20-21 
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Floor Plan of the Exhibit Hall, Showing the Booth Numbers 
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March of Machines— 


A recapitulation, in quickly readable 
graphic form, of most of the new and 
improved equipment described in our 
paper since the previous March issue 


(1) Left—Self-contained gasoline-driven tie 
tamper. Strikes 1400 blows per minute 
and weighs 73 lb. Tamping bar actuated 
by compressed air from striking mechan- 
ism. Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


(2) Right — Pneu- 
matic tie - tamping 
tool. Has coordi- ta 
nated valve-timing 
action and weighs 
42 Ib. with tamping 
bar. Known as TT- 
35. Schramm, Inc. 


(3) Above—Improved Nordberg spike-driving hammer. Revolving frame carrying all 
operating parts is now more compact, metal guards have been added and entire machine has 
smoother appearance. Said to drive 800 spikes an hour. Nordberg Manufacturing Company 


(fz 


Pn 
teens || ee | 


(4) Left — Wheelbar- 
row -type flexible - shaft 
grinder for free - hand 


PROBABLY no other similar period 
in history has seen the introduction 
of so many new and improved ma- 
chines applicable to railway mainte- 
nance work as the last 12 months. 
Unquestionably the end of the war 
was an important factor in unloosing 
this sudden outburst of machines, 
for it was commonly known during 
the war years that many manufac- 
turers had developed new or im- 
proved equipment which they were 
holding “up their sleeves” until the 
various obstacles then preventing its 
manufacture should be lifted. 
Whatever the explanation, the fact 
is that, as a result of the unusual 
number of new or improved ma- 
chines that have been-announced by 
manufacturers during the last year, 
the power equipment at the disposal 
of the railway maintenance field has 
been augmented in many important 


track grinding. Has rollers 
in handles for mounting 
on rails. Model P-40. Rail- 
way Track-W ork Company 


+ 
<“itees 7 \ 


= 
— > 





(For additional information on any of the products described on this page, use postcards; page 221, indicating key numbers) 


(5) Right—New electric- 
motor actuated tie tamper. 
Delivers 4,150 short, 
quick blows per minute. 
With tamping bar, the 
unit weighs 70 Ib. The 
Master Vibrator Company 
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respects. Many of the newest aids are 
described for the first time in the 
“Products of Manufacturers” de- 
partment of this issue. However, 
these comprise only part of the 
“crop,” many others having been de- 
scribed in previous issues. 

Since equipment economies com- 
prise the keynote of this entire issue 
we are convinced that we could ren- 
der our readers no greater service 
than to refresh their minds regard- 
ing these many units of new equip- 
ment that have already been de- 
scribed, that is, in the issues of April, 
1946, to February, 1947, inclusive. 
This is done in these six pages, and 
to conserve space and the reader’s 
time the presentations are limited to 
photographs and brief captions. Be- 
cause of space limitations it has not 
been possible to depict quite all the 
meritorious developments. 





(8) Above—One of a new line of portable, 
self-priming centrifugal pumps available in 
sizes of 11/2 in. to 8 in. Made of corrosion 
and abrasion-resisting steel. The 11/-in., 2- 
in., 3-in., and 4-in. pumps have air-cooled 


engines. Larger sizes are water cooled. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


(9) Below — Hand - cutting 


oxyacetylene 
blowpipe designed for 


railroad use. 


Equipped with special purpose nozzles, per- 
forms rivet-piercing, gouging and scrap-cut- 
ting. 


Oxweld Railroad Service Company 





(For additional information on any of the products described on 
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(6) Above—New derrick car designed for safe, rapid handling of materials weighing up to 
3,000 Ib. Equipped with a 13-foot boom, which has a full 360-deg. pivot, the car has winches 
which permit one or two-man operation. The car frame is made of steel channels, while 
box-type construction is employed for derrick support. Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc. 


ROYCE KERSHAW E CO 


Engineers * Controctey 





(7) Above—This demountable derrick for use on highway trucks is similar in de- 
sign and operation to the track-mounted type manufactured by the same company 
As adapted for use on motor trucks, the derrick has a lifting capacity of one ton and it 
is said the A-frame, mast and boom may be pin-connected in several positions on 
Kershaw Company, Inc. 


any type truck body. The unit is completely demountable. 


(10) Right — Port- 
able machine for 
cropping relay rail. 
Employs two oxy- 
acetylene cutting 
torches. These 
torches are mount- 
ed on a carriage 
fastened in a bolted 
frame which can be 
moved transversely 
by a hand screw. 
The frame of this 
unit is attached to 
the rail by three- 
point clamp. Air 
Reduction Sales Co. 


ie ot * pe 


this page, use postcards, page 221, indicating key numbers) 
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March of Machines— 


(11) Left — Car- 
riage for use by 
workmen setting 
spikes for rail re- 
newals. Designed to 
roll along the track, 
the unit includes a 
spike - carrying re- 
ceptacle with a 
capacity of 11/4 kegs 
of spikes. It is pos- 
sible to use carriage 
on either rail. Men 
face in direction of 
movement. Ker- 
shaw Company, Inc. 























(12) Above—Improved tie-cutting machine now 
adapted for use in scoring ties. Design incorporates 
an additional reciprocating arm and saw blade and 
is equipped with adjustable stops for controlling the 
depth of scoring cut. Woolery Machine Company 


(15) Right—Rock drill. Weighs 45 Ib. and has 
new-type valve said to permit faster operation. Drill 
parts are drop-forged. Available with both dry and 
wet-type blowers. Model D-45. Schramm, Inc. 





ah 


(13) Above—Pneumatic impact 
wrench, Drives and removes nuts, 
bolts and cap screws up to ¥% in. 
and weighs 33/, lb. Its design elimi- 
mates gears and fastenings. Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Company 


cts ace nee - = T 


(16) Right—On-track machine for exca- 
vating ballast and dirt from tie cribs and 
depositing it beyond ends of ties. Power 
unit, digging and excavating mechanisms 
are supported on a four-wheel transverse 
carriage. The machine moves along the track 
on a four-wheel truck. Power is supplied by 
a 20-hp., 4-cylinder gasoline engine, which 
drives the digging and excavating mechan- 
ism. Nordberg Manufacturing Company 


March, 1947 





L —— 


(14) Above—Portable, gasoline-powered 
hammer spike driver. Entirely self con- 
tained unit, the machine weighs 92 bb. 
Power for the tool is provided by a single 
cylinder, air-cooled engine. Syntron Co. 








(For additional information on any of the products described on this page, use postcards, page 221, indicating key numbers) 
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(20) Above—Roadbed grouting outfit. Principal items in the outfit are a mixer; a single- 
cylinder, air-cooled engine; an all-steel inclined screen, with hopper for holding sand; 
a 94-gal. elevated water tank; a 650-gal. water-storage tank; a hand water pump; and a 
centrifugal pump of 3,000 gal. per hr. capacity. Mixing and injection is said to be 
accomplished in three to four minutes by this unit. Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc. 











(17) Above—Paving breaker 
said to embody features that in- 
crease performance, durability 
and ease of handling. Known as 
Model WB-81. Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation 





(21) Above — 
Gasoline - driven 
chain saw. Avail- 
able in three sizes 
with cutting capac- 
ities of 20 in., 24 in. 
and 30 in., powered 
by four-hp. engines. 
Reed-Prentice Corp. 


(18) Left — New 
10-hp., air-cooled 4- 
cycle heavy - duty 
gasoline engine. 
Weighs 97 Ib. Has 
opposed cylinder 
arrangement. D. W’. 
Onan & Sons, Inc. 





(22) Above—Improved rail-and- 
highway vehicle now available in 
four models to meet different needs. 
Vehicle is equipped with retractable 
flanged steel pilot wheels in front 
and rear to hold it on track. For 
use on the highway the pilot wheels 
are raised by a hydraulic retrac- 
tion gear. Evans Products Company 


(19) Left—Cribbing machine for 
cleaning ballast out of tie cribs. 
Weighs approximately 1,000 Ib. A 
transverse steel arm, bolted to a 
base frame mounted on two eight- 
inch, double-flanged wheels, sup- 
ports a digging wheel at one end, 
an engine at the other and reduc- 
tion pulleys in between. The unit 
is powered by a 6.1-hp. single-cylin- 
der engine. Kershaw Company, Inc. 





* 
Se 


(For additional information on any of the products described on this page, use postcards, page 221, indicating key numbers) 
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March of Machines— 





(23) Above—Hydraulic jack with capacity 
of 25 tons. Has dual-pump arrangement for 
raising cap to load height. Rams and cylin- 
ders are of high-carbon seamless steel tu- 
bing. Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company 








Railway Engineering a Maintenance 


(26) Above—New 
ball-bearing bridge 
and industrial jack. 
25-ton capacity; 
weight 140 Ib. Has 
a closed height of 
22 in. and a rise of 
1014, in. Is known 
as No. 2522. Tem- 
pleton Kenly & Co. 


(24) Left—Truck- 


mounted machine 


‘shop. Said to em- 


body all tools need- 
ed for mechanical 
repair. Davey Com- 
pressor Company 





(25) Above — Small - capacity, 
high-speed Tournapull grading 
unit. Designed for off-track 
maintenance and for use as a 
one-man dirt-mover. The unit is 
equipped with Carryall scraper 
with a maximum load limit of 
four tons. R. G. LeT ourneau, Inc. 


(30) Right—Cable-operated rip- 
pers in two models. Each unit 
is mounted on two steel-drum 
type wheels. Equipped with 
three detachable teeth said to 
be designed for penetration of 
hardest material. Models 18 and 
28. Caterpillar Tractor Company 
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(27) Above—Alu- 
minum track jack. 
Ratchet type, with 
capacity of 15 tons. 
Has frame made of 
cast aluminum alloy 
and weighs 38 Ib. 
The Buda Company 


(28) Right—New 
50-ton hydraulic 
jack. Has two-speed 
arrangement said to 
permit light or 
medium loads to be 
lifted rapidly. The 
jack is available in 
two models. The 
Buda Company 





(29) Above—Crane with choice of five 
interchangeable booms and ten different 
mountings. Unit assembly said to permit 
easy exchange of major components. Can be 
used as shovel, trench hoe, or lifting ma- 
chine. Model TL-20. Thew Shovel Company 
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(31) Below—Multi - purpose 
earth-moving machine, Serves 
as excavator, trenching ma- 
chine, pipe layer, grader or 
ripper. Warner & Swasey Co. 


Railway Engineering a4 Maintenance 


(33) Right—Small hydrauli- 
cally-controlled bulldozer. En- 
tirely front-end mounted. All 
movements are controlled by 
single lever.Oliver Corporation 

















(34) Above—Improved tamping machine. Tamps both sides of a 
single tie simultaneously instead of one side of each of two ad- 
jacent ties as in earlier model. Said to produce uniform work in 


(32) Above—Small crawler- 
type tractor. Powered by two- 
cycle Diesel engine. Has five 
speeds forward. Choice of 44-in. 
or 60-in, track gages. Known as 
Model HD-5.  Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 


any ballast regardless of the raise: Power Ballaster Company 


(35) Right—Rail-flaw detector 
car. Said to be capable of de- 
tecting and recording transverse 
fissures to within 3 in. of rail 
ends. Self-propelled unit with 
enclosed body, mounted on four 
flanged wheels. Tests one rail 
at a time. Detection of rail 
flaws as small as 15 per cent is 
said to be accomplished by air- 
core, pick-up coils operating in 
a trailing, sustained magnetic 
field. Testing equipment in- 
cludes a moving-tape recording 
unit, an automatic paint gun, 
voltage-drop hand-testing ap- 
paratus and four recording pens. 
Generator driven by an 11-hp. 
gasoline engine supplies power 
for testing and an electric motor 
which propels the car. Two men 
operate the unit. Known as 
the Teledetector. Teleweld Inc. 


(For additional information on any of the products described on this page, use postcards, page 221, indicating key numbers) 
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Work Equipment 
Budgets for 1947 


(Continued from page 261) 


exceeds the number purchased last 
year. This, in itself, is a good omen, 
pointing toward record purchases once 
general business conditions, labor re- 
lations and material supply problems 
become sufficiently stabilized that 
railway officers can look ahead with 
confidence to undertaking the enor- 
mous amount of constructive work 
needed and planned. When that time 
arrives, as surely it must, it is assured 
that work equipment purchases will 
soar, urged on by the fact that has 
been often proved—that in the face of 
high labor and material costs, it is 
only through the extensive and in- 
tensive use of work equipment that 
the normal maintenance ratio will suf- 
fice to permit the high quality and 
large quantity of work necessary to 
keep the railways abreast of competi- 
tive forms of transportation. 


Uncertain Deliveries a Factor 


Many of the items of equipment 
which tended to lower the total num- 
ber budgeted for 1947 are among 
those that railway maintenance officers 
know are in short supply, and the de- 
livery of which they cannot expect in 
time to do them much good in their 
seasonal work. In the case of such 
units, there has been consistent refusal 
on the part of many roads to set aside 
money for them, it being preferred to 
schedule the purchase of only such 
units as can be delivered with some 
degree of assurance, deferring other 
orders until delivery dates are at least 
in sight. 

Another hopeful note that bears 


mentioning is the increasing number - 


of new machines, designed for specific 
maintenance needs, that have appeared 
in the past year since restrictions on 
materials have been removed. Fur- 
thermore, there is reason to believe 
that as the material supply increases, 
more and more new devices will ap- 
pear to raise the standard of main- 
tenance work, reduce the physical ef- 
fort required in performing it, and cut 
unit costs of production. And it has 
always been axiomatic, that when 
new machinery appears that fills an 
existing need, budgets are altered to 
provide for its purchase. 


Contingencies Will Rule 


Therefore, in spite of the foregoing 
estimates, just how large work equip- 
ment purchases in 1947 will be ap- 
pears to be contingent on the clearing 
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of the industrial picture and the co- 
vperation of labor, with their effect on 
railway net earnings; the ability of 
the manufacturers to make delivery of 
equipment; and on the design and 
production of new machines. 





What Organization 
for Equipment Upkeep? 
(Continued from page 273) 


that they will have the tools and parts 
required. Automotive equipment for 
both maintainers and the supervisor 
are rapidly becoming a “must.” 

Obviously, the number of machines, 
the different types, the location and 
condition of each should be a matter 
of record. The growth of the use of 
mechanical equipment has been such 
that the need for the clerical help 
necessary for keeping such data often 
has not been realized. If such service 
is not made available to the superin- 
tendent of work equipment, he will_be 
seriously handicapped by the lack of 
suitable records, or he will spend on 
such routine work much time that 
would yield far greater results if given 
to other matters. 


Central Shops 


What has been said thus far has 
related principally to organization and 
field maintenance. Any machine will 
at times require major repairs. On 
some roads such repairs to small ma- 
chines are carried out in division 
shops. On other roads, these smaller 
machines, together with the larger 
machines, will go to central shops tor 
overhauling. Central shops may be 
(in the order of preference) under the 
control of the maintenance of way de- 
partment, the stores department, or 
the mechanical department. In gen- 
eral, the work done at the central shop 
is corrective rather than preventive ; 
yet the way it is done may have a 
large influence on the life of the ma- 
chine, and its freedom from interrup- 
tions in service when it has been re- 
turned to service. If the shop is un- 
der the control of the stores or me- 
chanical department, close cooperation 
between the shop superintendent and 
the superintendent of work equipment 
or his representativé must be con- 
sidered essential. 

In this connection, a word should be 
said about housing the equipment 
when not in use. The work of some 
machines is seasonal. Often a machine 
may spend its idle time at a central 
shop either awaiting repairs, or await- 
ing return to the field. Proper hous- 
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ing at such times is a preventive 
measure that will pay good returns. 
This is true also of machines stored on 
divisions during the off season. 

In this discussion, | have touched 
on the need for organized mainte- 
nance, the need for a better under- 
standing as to what maintenance is, 
and the relation of various employees 
to the requirements of good mainte- 
nance. | wish here to summarize what 
seem to me to be the principles in- 
volved in our search for efficient main- 
tenance of our machines. 


Summary 


First—That owning and using a machine 
does not guarantee a fair return from the 
investment in it. If it is out of service for 
long periods, or subject to frequent in- 
terruptions in service, due to its condition, 
it is not being well maintained, and the 
savings anticipated from its use will not 
be realized. 


Second—That a studied organization for” 


the maintenance of its equipment must be 
made by each railroad if efficient mainte- 
nance is to be achieved. 

Third—That maintaining equipment in- 
volves much more than the making of re- 
pairs; anything that prolongs the life of 
a machine, or keeps it from being out of 
service, or shortens the time that it is out 
of service, due to its condition, is as truly 
maintenance as is the making or repairs. 

Fourth—That the more we emphasize the 
importance of preventive measures, rather 
than repairs, the more efficient our mainte- 
nance will be. 

lifth—That many maintenance of way 
employees other than those specifically set 
up for the maintenance of the equipment 
have a large part in determining whether 
the maintenance is efficient; and that still 
others entirely outside of the maintenance 
of way department can contribute much 
toward efficient maintenance or can do much 
toward making it inefficient. 

Sirth—That, since so many men engaged 
in sO many varied activities are involved 
in the maintenance of our equipment, coop- 
eration among them is essential; that co- 
operation is based on mutual understanding, 
and mutual understanding on knowledge. 
Hence the spreading of knowledge, or train- 
ing, if you please, is of prime importance. 


No Criticism Intended 


What I have said is not intended 
as criticism of any individual or any 
group of men. Our machines have 
come to us gradually to meet needs 
as they have arisen. It is not strange 
that, as they have come, we have failed 
in many cases to realize that their 
coming has developed other needs that 
we must now meet. Prominent among 
these is the need for efficient mainte- 
nance. We must realize that this is 


not something that can be pulled out 
of a mechanic’s tool bag, but that, in- 
stead, it can be achieved only by the 
complete cooperation of many men. 
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Ballast Discer 


A NEW and more powerful model 
has been added to the line of medium- 
size track-mounted ballast discers pro- 
duced by Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Inc., Fairmont, Minn. This unit, 
known as the W62 Series A, is de- 
signed for use in chat, cinder, gravel 
or similar ballast and is mounted on a 
self-propelled, 40-hp. carriage which 
has a four-speed transmission. A 
directional gear permits the four 
speeds to be used in either direction. 

The discing equipment embodies a 
set of five 18-in. steel discs on each 
side. These are mounted on a welded- 
steel disc frame, the inner end of 
which is hinged to the carriage by 
means of a knuckle joint which allows 
the frame to float within limits and 
enables it to ride over most hidden 
obstructions. The discs revolve on 
tapered roller bearings and are 
mounted so that they may be turned 
or tilted to give any desired working 
effect. Large hand wheels, cable- 


connected to the supporting frame, 
control the cutting depth of each set 
of discs, and a hand brake is provided 
to hold each set in the desired position. 

Protection against occasional derail- 
ments of the front end of the unit, 


The Fairmont W62 Series A Ballast Discing Machine 


due to the discs striking hidden 
objects, is supplied by a safety skid 
which is said to support the carriage 
when the wheels leave the rail and to 
prevent them from dropping onto the 
ties. Rerailing is then accomplished 
by raising the front end only an inch 
or two by means of extension lift 
handles provided for this purpose. A 
hand-operated hydraulic lift and turn- 
table facilitate turning the unit or re- 
moving it from the track. 

An operator and two, helpers are 
required to handle the unit, which 
weighs 2100 lb. In the winter season, 
the discing equipment may be removed 
and the carriage used as a gang car. 


New Rex Mixer 


THE Chain Belt Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., announces the manufac- 
ture of a new end-discharge tilting 
mixer, known as the Rex 3¥S. 
Mounted on two  pneumatic-tired 
wheels, the new model is approxi- 
mately 150 Ib. lighter in weight than 
the former Rex mixer of similar 
size. The wheel-tread width of the 
new unit has been increased to 62 
in. and the mixer body has been 
cradled between the wheels to obtain 














The New Rex 3148S Tilting Mixer 


a lower center of gravity, a feature 
which is said to have advantages in 
faster and safer towing. 

The drum of the mixer is of all- 
welded, pressed steel and is driven 
by a ring gear, said to be easily re- 
placed when necessary. The tilting of 
the drum is controlled by a 24-in. 
hand wheel, equipped with a ratchet- 
type lock. Other features of the unit 
include a choice of two engine sizes, 
an enclosed roller-chain drive, canti- 
lever springs and a removable pole 
tor towing. 


Heavy-Duty Push Car 


DESIGNATED No. 111C, a new 
heavy-duty push car, with a load ca- 
pacity of 25,000 Ib., has been de- 
veloped by Fairbanks, Morse & Co.., 
Chicago. The new car is all-welded, 
steel-frame construction, utilizing 
seven-inch structural channels for the 
side sills and for the four cross sills, 
with the cross members butt-welded 
flush with the side sills. This con- 
struction is said to make the unit un- 
usually strong and to eliminate the 
possibility of the cross sills being 
broken away from the side sills when 
heavy loads are placed on the car. 
The car is equipped with a one- 
piece, through-type draw bar, bolted 
to the bottom of each cross sill, and 
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Fig ee se 


The Fairbanks, Morse 111C Heavy-Duty Push Car 


with a center eye-bolt for use when 
lifting the car on and off the track. 
Stake pockets are located at the four 
corners. 

The car has 16-in. cast-iron wheels 
with chilled treads, the wheels being 
loose-mounted on the axles. The axles 
are three inches in diameter and are 
fabricated from high-carbon, heat- 
treated steel. Plain babbitt bearings 
are used throughout. The overall 
length of the 111C push car is 95% 
in. and its height is 17% in. above the 
top of rail. It weighs about 1640 Ib. 


Air-Cushion Clutch 


ALL excavators of one cubic yard 
capacity and larger manufactured by 
the Osgood Company, Marion, Ohio, 
are now equipped with a new type 





The Osgood Air-Cushion Clutch 


of clutch, known as the Osgood Air- 
Cushion clutch, for controlling the 
hoisting, crowding, steering, swinging 
and traveling mechanisms. This new 
development is said to overcome any 
possibility of the clutch being engaged 
too quickly, thereby causing the ma- 
chine to jerk. 

The new clutch is of the disc type 
and is engaged by admitting air under 
pressure into a circular tube or 





“doughnut” of rubber, which is con- 
fined between two plates, one of which 
is movable. Expansion of the tube, as 
air is admitted, causes the friction disc 
to be clamped between the floating 
plate and the back plate of the clutch, 
to complete the engagement. Air 
pressure in the “doughnut” can be 
controlled by the operator by means of 
metering valves, thereby, it is said. 
permitting the loads to be picked up 
as slowly or as quickly as desired. 
However, due to the volume of air 
required, it is said to be impossible 
for the operator to admit air fast 
enough to cause the machine to. jerk. 

The construction of the new clutch 
is claimed to eliminate all lever arms, 
pins, collars and other small parts and 
to preclude any lost motion developing 
as these parts become worn. The new 
clutch is said to require no adjustment 
because the wear of the disc is auto- 
matically compensated for by the ex- 
pansion of the rubber tube. 


Improved Tytamper 


THE Barco Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, has announced the Model 
K-3 Tytamper, a self-contained tamp- 
ing machine, which is said to incor- 
porate a number of improvements 
over its prede- 
cessor, the Model 
TT-3. In out- 
ward appearance 
the Model K-3 is 
similar to the 
TT-3, with the 
battery-ignition 
system and gaso- 
line tank mount- 
ed on the Ty- 
tamper frame to 
eliminate the 
separate battery 
and connecting 
cables used in 
earlier Barco 
models. One of 
the principal im- 


The Barco K-3 
provements to be 


Unit Tytamper 
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found in the K-3 is in its reduced 
weight. Weighing only 70 lb. with 
the tamping bar, it is approximately 
9 Ib. lighter than the TT-3. 

The new unit tamper is powered 
by a single-action, two-cycle engine in 
which the explosion of the gasoline 
charge in the combustion chamber 
drives the piston downward to strike 
a blow on an anvil which transmits it 
to the tamping bar. The piston is re- 
turned by the action of a spring. The 
engine is started by means of a push- 
rod starter located on the top of the 
cylinder. 


Automatic Pump Control 


AUTOMATIC Control Company, 
St. Paul, Minn., has introduced a 
new pump control unit, known as 
Protectrol, which is designed to pre- 
vent deep-well or centrifugal pumps 
from running for longer than a pre- 
determined interval without discharg- 
ing water. It is said that mechanical 
failure, lowering of the water table, 
or any other cause for water not being 
discharged will cause this unit to stop 
the pump and prevent it from restart- 
ing until the Protectrol unit has been 
reset manually. 

The unit is not designed as a 
primary control device, but is for use 
in conjunction with the primary con- 
trols, either automatic or manual. It 
‘s available in two types, one of which, 
known as Class I, includes an alarm 
and alarm silencing circuit, while the 
second type, Class II, has no pro- 
vision for an alarm. The alarm system 
of the Class I Protectrol_ includes a 
warning lamp which lights whenever 
the unit stops the pump. 


Fairmont Motor Cars 


THE development of three new track 
motor cars—a heavy-duty gang car, 
a standard section car, and a light sec- 
tion car—has been announced by Fair- 
mont Railway Motors, Inc., Fairmont, 
Minn. These new cars are said to in- 
corporate all of the latest develop- 
ments in motor-car design, resulting 
in improved performance, simplified 
maintenance and minimum weight. 
The new gang car, known as the 
A7 Series A, is equipped with a four- 
cylinder engine, capable of developing 
40 hp. at usable track speed (32 
m.p.h.). It is driven through a dry- 
disc clutch and a four-speed trans- 
mission. An enclosed directional gear 
in the driving axle permits the use 
of the four speeds in either direction. 
The frame is of bolted-steel construc- 
tion with front and rear extension-lift 
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handles. 
turning the car, it is equipped with a 
built-in hydraulic lift and turntable, 
operated by a hand pump on the 


To simplify setting off and 


frame. Although it weighs 2,450 Ib., 
a lift of only 580 lb. at the rear is 
said to be required when turning the 
car manually. 

A 12-man seating capacity is said to 
make this unit well suited for use as 
ahump car. When it is equipped with 
hinged side steps, the total number 
of passengers may be increased to 22. 
Other features of this car include 
four-wheel, vacuum-operated brakes, 
a 62-in. wheel base, electric starting, 
and a load capacity of 3500 Ib. 
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The 
designated as the S2 Series H, is a 
belt-driven unit powered by a 13-hp. 


new standard section car, 


engine. The frame is of bolted steel 
construction with aluminum alloy 





Above—The Fair- 
mont A7 Series A 
Heavy-Duty Gang 
Car Has a Capacity 
for Seating 12 Men 


The Standard Sec- 
tion Car, S2 Series 
H, Incorporates an 
Aluminum - Alloy 
Panel to enclose 
Engine and Drive 


panels enclosing the engine and drive 
mechanisms. Wheel guards, step 
plates and tool trays are of steel plate 
fabricated in a safety-tread design. 

The car is mounted on 16-in. de- 
mountable wheels with tapered roller 
bearings in box-type casings provided 
on each axle. The brakes are lever- 
controlled and are self-centered with 
renewable liners. Hickory extension- 
lift levers, with position stops, are 
provided at both the front and the rear 
of the car. 

The new Fairmont light section car 
is also belt driven and is powered by 
a single-cylinder, two-cycle, reversible 
engine rated at 5 to 8 hp. Known as 








The M14 Series H 
Light Section Car 


the M14 Series H, it weighs 810 Ib. 
and seats six men. A rear lift of 112 
lb., with the lifting handles extended, 
facilitates its use by as few as two 
men. The top seat is hinged at the 
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rear so that it can be raised to give 
full access to the engine and drive, 
thereby facilitating inspection, clean- 
ing and adjustments. 

The engine cylinder head is of 
aluminum alloy and the engine incor- 
porates a timing device, known as the 
Fairmont weather-sealed timer, which 
is said to provide positive ignition at 
all speeds in any weather. A battery 
ignition system, utilizing four dry 
cells, is used on this unit. 


New Wayne Crane 


A NEW _ four-wheel-drive, _ self- 
propelled crane adaptable for use as 
a power shovel, trench hoe, dragline 
or clamshell has been introduced by 
the American Steel Dredge Company, 
Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind. Known as the 
Wayne Crane, it is mounted on a 
self-leveling chassis which permits 
operation on uneven ground. The new 
unit is said to be capable of traveling, 
booming and hoisting simultaneously. 
Other features incorporated in the 
new crane are a full-vision cab, en- 
closed oil-immersed gears, a 62-hp. 
gasoline-engine power unit, a wheel 
base of 7 ft. 8 in., and pneumatic tires. 





The New Wayne Crane In Use As a 
Trench Hoe 


The cab revolves on a 48-in. ball race 
and no center pin is used. ‘Two booms 
are available for adapting the unit 
for use with all of the attachments 
mentioned. 


New Dump Car 


THE Austin-Western Company, 
Aurora, Ill, has developed a new 
automatic air-dump car of 20 cu. yd. 
capacity, which is intended primarily 
for use in ditching service. The car 
is 23 ft. 6 in. long and is of the heavy- 
duty railroad type, with dual side 
pivots and drop doors. It is said that 
the car can be loaded to capacity 
quickly and efficiently because care- 
ful consideration was given in its de- 
sign to the reach and loading ability 
of modern ditching equipment. 

In dumping, the car floor assumes 
an angle of 50 deg. and material is 
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The Austin-Western 20-Yd. Capacity Dump Car 


said to be deposited well in the clear. 
When the car is in the dumped posi- 
tion, the drop door protects the track 
and ballast from the dumped material. 
It is claimed to include all of the fea- 
tures essential to standard railroad 
operation. Although the car is de- 
signed primarily for ditching work, its 
low weight, low center of gravity, 
stability in running and dumping, and 
quick-dumping feature, are said to 
make it suitable for all types of rail- 
road service where the use of dump 
cars is indicated. 


Vertical Motor 
for Pump Drives 


A NEW hollow-shaft vertical motor, 
designed specifically for use in driving 
pumps, has been added to the line of 
Tri-Clad induction motors produced 
by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Available in 
ratings from 1 to 500 hp., and de- 
signed for use with a variety of speeds 
and frequencies, the new motor is said 
to be particularly suited for use with 
deep-well turbine pumps. The design 
of the motor is said to provide suitable 
starting torque and low starting cur- 
rent at full voltage. 

Motors in the new line that are 
rated 10 hp. at 1800 r.p.m., and larger, 





One of the General Electric Hollow-Shaft 
Vertical Motors 


feature a controlled lubrication system 
which is said to allow the proper 
amount of oil to flow through the bear- 
ings, thereby preventing oil-friction 
losses caused by foaming and churn- 
ing. During standby periods, this 
system maintains an oil level above 
the tops of the bearings, thus prevent- 
ing rusting. 

The oil reservoir of the new motor 
is cast integral with the end shield, 
and is said to have sufficient capacity 
to allow the oil to cool and recover 
before being recirculated. Motors 
rated 714-hp. or less at 1800 r.p.m., 
or smaller, have grease-lubricated 
bearings. 

A double-end ventilation system, 
which draws in air at both ends of 
the motor and discharges it through 
openings in the stator frame, is said 
to provide effective cooling for the 
bearings, punchings and windings. A 
protective self-released coupling, con- 
sisting of a top half-coupling keyed 
to the pump shaft, and a lower half- 
coupling keyed to the motor shaft, 
prevents damage to the pump or motor 
in case of motor reversals, it is 
claimed. This feature is also said to 
reduce the time required for installa- 
tion and to provide a simple method 
of checking the motor alinement. 
When impeller adjustments are re- 
quired, one person can remove the 
top cap without the aid of rigging. 
It is claimed that the motor can be 
lined up accurately and easily from 
the top. Adjustment of the pump 
shaft is accomplished by means of a 
locking nut on top of the coupling. 


Onan Floodlighter 


THE Onan Commercial Floodlighter, 
a portable, independent light source, 
is now offered by D. W. Onan & 
Sons, Inc., 43 Royalston avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. This unit, mounted 
on a trailer, embodies an Onan 3,000- 
watt alternating-current electric plant 
and four 750-watt floodlights mount- 
ed on steel standards that may be 
raised to a height of seven feet. The 
floodlights may be rotated through 
360 deg. horizontally and also may 
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be moved through a wide vertical arc. 
Each floodlight is controlled by a 
separate toggle switch. A variety of 
floodlight combinations is available. 

The electric generator is powered 
by a four-cycle, air-cooled gasoline 
engine which is said to give depend- 
able performance, even in unfavorable 





The Onan Commercial Floodlighter 


weather. The engine has battery- 
powered, push-button starting, and 
the generator may be arranged for 
direct-current output for recharging 
the battery. The Onan Floodlighter 
is said to require only .183 gal. of 
fuel per kilowatt-hour when carrying 
full-rated loads. 


Power Rail Drill 


THE Railway Track-Work Com- 
pany, 3207 Kensington avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has added a new portable 
power track drill to its line of track 
equipment, which is claimed to be 
capable of drilling a hole in less than 
a minute. Designated as Model 
P-34-A, this drill is 30 in. high, 20 





The Model P-34-A Portable Track Drill 
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in. wide, 34 in. long, and weighs 143 
lb. Power for driving the drill is 
supplied by a 114-h.p. air-cooled gaso- 
line engine through a guarded V-belt, 
countershaft, and gear-reduction unit. 
The engine and drill assembly are 
mounted on two parallel steel rods 
which are attached at one end to a 
clamp that fits over the track rail, 
and at the other, to two adjustable 
supporting columns. 

Lateral travel for feeding the drill 
is accomplished by a hand lever acting 
on a rachet gear and rack, causing 
the entire power unit and drill to slide 
on the supporting rods. Adjustment 
of the bit to various rail heights is 
made by means of a small hand crank 
on a vertical screw through the rail 
clamp. The machine is leveled on 
uneven grounl by similar cranks in 
the adjustable supporting columns. 

Other features claimed for the drill 
include an aluminum gear-reduction 
housing for light weight, ball bear- 
ings on all shafts, and a simple belt 
adjustment. <A drill chuck for flat- 
beaded bits up to 1% in. is supplied 
with the unit; but a chuck can be 
furnished for square or tapered-shank 
drills if desired. 


Improved Rail Layer 


THE Maintenance Equipment Com- 
pany, Chicago, has made several im- 
provements in the Meco Power Rail 
Layer, among which is the application 
of a universal rail grip at the center 
of the machine. This grip is designed 
to engage the base of the rail upon 
which the rail layer is mounted so that 
the machine will function equally well 








Above—Indicating the Position of the Rail Layer as It Is Mounting the Setoff 


and may be applied to Power Rail 
Layers already in use. 

Another improvement is the provi- 
sion of a setoff and transfer as auxil- 
lary equipment for the rail layer to 
facilitate removing the unit from the 
track or transferring it to the opposite 
rail or to an adjacent track, provided 
the track centers in the latter case do 
not exceed 14 ft. With the setoff, 
four men are said to be able to handle 
the machine easily, a task which 
formerly required a full gang using 
lifting handles. Hangers are provided 
beneath the rail layer to carry the 
parts of the setoff and transfer. 


Duff-Norton 
50-Ton Screw Jack 
THE 


Dutf-Norton Manufacturing 


Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has de- 
veloped a new general-purpose screw 
jack, with a capacity of 50 tons, which, 
it is said, can be operated at full speed 
by one man. 
as Model 


This new jack, known 


5024-W, has a raise of 1434 








The Improved Meco Power Rail Layer 


on standard T-rails or on Headfree 
rails. The universal rail grip is said 
to be interchangeable with the rail 
grips formerly used on these units 





in. It is currently being tested in 
heavy construction work, bridge and 
building operations, and in railroad 
shop service and is said to be giving 
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results in these applications that are 
exceptionally efficient. 

One-man operation is obtained 
through the use of a high-ratio, alloy- 
steel worm and a special bronze worm 
gear. Another feature of the new jack 
is its inverted design, with the operat- 





The Duff-Norton 50-Ton General-Purpose 
Screw Jack 


ing mechanism at the base, which in- 
corporates a cast alloy-steel foot lift 
capable of lifting 25-ton loads from a 
low height of 3-5/16 in. 

The base of the jack is of large 
diameter to provide a stable non- 
tipping foundation, and the housing is 
of rib-reinforced malleable iron. Com- 
plete information on the 5024-W jack 
is contained in Duff-Norton Catalog 
No. 303, which illustrates and de- 
scribes in detail the company’s com- 
plete line of jacks. 


Crib-Cleaning Machine 


THE development of a machine for 
removing foul ballast from the space 
between the ties, separating the dirt 
from the ballast, returning the clean 
stone to the crib and disposing of the 
dirt, is announced by the Railway 
Maintenance Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. An experimental model of this 
machine was placed in servicé last year 
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and the results of its operation are 
said to have been highly satisfactory. 
The machine consists of an on- 


track, self-propelled carriage, 
equipped with lifting jacks and set-off 
wheels, weighing approximately 18,- 
000 Ib. A hydraulically-operated ram 
on each side of the machine is ar- 
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ranged so as to operate in the cribs, 
moving from the ends of the ties to- 
ward the center of the track. By 
means of the rams the crib ballast is 
forced to the center of the track where 
it is picked up by an endless digging- 
type conveyor which delivers it to a 
screen for separating the dirt from 
the stone. After cleaning, the stone 
is returned to the track and the dirt 
is delivered onto a swing conveyor, 
which deposits it at the side of the 
right of way or into a following car, 
as desired. In operation, the machine 
is said to have a capacity for cleaning 
two cribs per minute. 

The machine is powered by a 70-hp. 
gasoline or Diesel engine which drives 
the hydraulic pumps and, through me- 
chanical means, the digging conveyors. 
The machine is propelled by means of 
a hydraulic motor and is said to be 
capable of speeds up to 15 m.p.h. 


Bulldozer-Shovel 


THE development of a new bulldoz- 
er-shovel, known as Model 9-A, has 
been announced by the Franklin G. 
Hough Company, Libertyville, II. 
Specifically built for application to 
the International P-9 and PD-9 
TracTracTors, the Model 9-A is a 
dual-purpose unit which may be 
equipped with either a full track- 
width one-cubic yard bucket or a 
bulldozer blade. Because this unit is 
specifically designed for these trac- 
tors, the original balance, stability 
and traction of the tractors are said 
to be maintained with either the bull- 
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dozer blade or the bucket operating. 

All movements of the bucket are 
controlled by hydraulic means which 
eliminate practically all physical ef- 
fort on the part of the operator. 
Spillage of the load is prevented by 
an automatic feature which tilts the 
bucket back into a carrying position. 





The New Crib- 
Cleaning Machine 
Maufactured by the 
Railway Mainte- 
nance Corporation 


The design of the unit permits a long 
or high dumping reach to facilitate 
discharging the bucket load, while a 
unique design of the push arms is 
said to provide a powerful action in 
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The Wye-Gee Switch Heater 


cause of its shallow depth it is said 
that the heater may be installed with 
a minimum of excavation. These 
heaters are fabricated of No. 8-gage 
steel plate, are said to be able to resist 
blows of picks or bars, and are of 
all-welded construction. A_ large 
burner is provided to assure an ade- 
quate flame for melting snow. 


Locomotive Crane 


THE recent development of a loco- 
motive crane of 40-tons free capacity 
and 80-tons outrigger capacity, which 
can be powered with either a Diesel- 
mechanical or a Diesel-electric drive, 
as desired, is announced by the In- 
dustrial Brownhoist Corporation, Bay 
City, Mich. 








The Hough Model 9-A Bulldozer-Shovel. The Unit Shown at the Left Is Equipped With 
the One-Cubic Yard Bucket, While That at the Right Is Fitted With a Bulldozer Blade 


digging and a fast hoisting action. 

All overhead and side structures 
were eliminated in the design of 
Model 9-A to afford full 360-deg. 
visibility for the operator. Complete 
mechanical details and specifications 
of the new model are available in 
catalog No. 164 which may be ob- 
tained from the manufacturer. 


Switch Heaters 
YOUNG & Greenawalt Co., East Chi- 


cago, Ind., has developed an oil-burn- 
ing, pot-type switch heater, known as 
the Wye-Gee Switch Heater, which 
is said to be capable of burning for 10 
hours at full heat without attention. 
The Wye-Gee is 9% in. wide and 33 
in. long and is only 4% in. deep. Be- 





When operating as a free unit, this 
crane is reported to have a maximum 
traveling speed of 20 m.p.h., and may 
he used for all types of lifting service, 
such as grab-bucket work, scrap- 
handling service, magnet lifting, and 
a variety of other uses. When out- 
riggers are employed, its uses include 
the erection of steel in bridge and 
building work, the rerailing of cars, 
other emergency service within its 
capacity, and other heavy work. 

The crane is equipped with a pat- 
ented Universal-type boom head which 
incorporates an integral offset exten- 
sion, arranged in such a manner that 
sheaves may be added or removed as 
desired. This arrangement of the 
boom head is said to give maximum 
head room when hoisting loads at a 
short radius. The crane is equipped 
with a monitor-type cab which is said 
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to afford the operator a 360-deg. range 
of vision. It is mounted on a heavy- 


duty car body, equipped with 6%4-in. 
by 12-in. AAR trucks. 


Anti-friction 





bearings are used in all essential 
places, including the hoist drums and 
the boom-tip sheaves. A safety clear- 
ance of 14 in. is provided between the 
car. body and the revolving upper 
works of the machine. 


Portable Power Unit 


FOUR models of a portable power 
and lighting unit, suitable for night 
illumination, during emergency work 
and for providing emergency power 
wherever needed, are now being pro- 
duced by the Davey Compressor Com- 





nome 


The Da-V-Lite Searchlight Model 


pany, Kent, Ohio. Designated as the 
Da-V-Lite, this unit is built around a 
5,000-watt Westinghouse sel f-excit- 
ed, self-regulated alternating-current 
generator, driven by a 15-hp. Wiscon- 
sin air-cooled engine. 

The power units are available as 
floodlight, searchlight, combination, 
and beacon models, each designed for 
special applications. The floodlight 
model is equipped with four Wes- 
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tinghouse 16-in. floodlights, providing 
185,000 candle-power per light and is 


suitable for work-lighting large areas. 
The searchlight model is designed for 





The Brownhoist 40- 
Ton _ Locomotive 
Crane 





spotlighting more restricted areas, 
nearby or at a distance, and this unit 
is equipped with two 18-in. search- 
lights. The combination model is 
equipped with two 16-in. floodlights 
and two 18-in. searchlights and can 
be used for work lighting or spot- 
lighting as desired. The beacon mod- 
el, for special directional lighting 
work, has one 24-in. searchlight. 

These units are furnished on skids 
or on two-wheel, spring-mounted 
trailers. The trailer machine, which 
weighs 1,750 lbs., is 9 ft. long, 7 ft. 
6 in. high, and 5 ft. wide. The Da-V- 
Lite units are also being distributed 
by the Westinghouse Electric Supply 
Company. 


Blue Brute Compressor 


AN improved model of the Blue Brute 
60-cu. ft. Hand-I-Air portable com- 
pressor unit is announced by the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. Although in- 
corporating the basic features of the 
earlier model, the new Hand-I-Air 
features a reduction in weight of 
400 Ib. 

The unit is mounted on 6.00-by-16 
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pneumatic tires and is said to be ex- 
ceptionally easy to handle into posi- 
tion. The side curtains of the machine 
are hinged permanently for greater 
convenience, and tool-box space has 
been provided for carrying necessary 
accessories. A “fuel saver” control, 
which is said to rate the compressor 
to the load, has been included for the 
purpose of assuring maximum econ- 
omy of operation. 


Rex Self-Priming 
Centrifugal Pump 


THE production of a new line of 
Rex self-priming centrifugal pumps 
with press-formed bodies is an- 
nounced by the Chain Belt Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The pump bodies 





<< 


One of the Rex Press-Formed Self-Priming 
Centrifugal Pumps 


are made of Armco Ingot Iron, said 
to be highly resistant to corrosion, 
and the use of this material has re- 
sulted in a considerable saving in 
weight, compared with former Rex 
pumps which were constructed large- 
ly of cast iron. The 2-in. size in the 
new line, for example, is said to 











The Worthington Blue Brute 60-Cu. Ft. Hand-I-Air Compressor 
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weigh approximately 90 Ib. less than 
the earlier 2-in. model. 

The press-formed pump bodies are 
said to be capable of resisting crack- 
ing or shattering under heavy loads 
or in freezing weather. Other advan- 
tages claimed for the new pumps are 
improved priming and greater effi- 
ciency, due in part to the press- 
formed volutes, which are said to 
result in a smoother flow of water 
because of reduced friction. 


Low-Pressure Spray Gun 


THE Eclipse Air Brush Company, 
426 Park avenue, Newark, N.J., has 
developed a new low-pressure spray 
gun designed for finishing operations 
where the materials are relatively 
light, and a limited volume and pres- 
sure of air are available. The Eclipse 
Junior Model 46, as it is known, is a 
lightweight gun that is said to give 
good results with a very low air con- 
sumption. Internal and_ external 


types of nozzles can be used with the 





Eclipse Junior Model 46 
Spray Gun 


Lightweight 


gun. The spray pattern with the ex- 
ternal nozzle, it is claimed, can be 
changed from a cone to a fan by sim- 
ply adjusting the air valve on the 
back of the gun. Both the fluid and 
air connections are comprised of 
standard %-in. pipe. 


Diesel Power Units 


THE Industrial Power division of 
International Harvester » Company, 
Chicago, has announced the produc- 
tion of two new Diesel power units, 
one with four cylinders and the other 
with six, which are rated at 76 hp. 
and 125 hp., respectively. Known as 
models UD-14A and UD-18A, these 
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units are applicable to a variety of 
equipment combinations, and are said 
to have relatively high compression 
and efficiency, and increased power 
output without increase in weight. 
These characteristics are attributed in 
part to a new cylinder-head arrange- 


The International 
Harvester UD-18A 
Diesel Engine 





UAL 
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ment, and to improved nozzles and 
redesigned combustion chambers. 

According to the manufacturer, 
special lubricating oils are not re- 
quired for these engines because of the 
cooling and combustion characteris- 
tics. A new type oil-control ring is 
said to assure satisfactory cylinder 
lubrication wtihout excessive oil con- 
sumption. 

Both of the new models are 
equipped with integral, gasoline start- 
ing systems which function in the 
same manner as ordinary gasoline en- 
gines. After a brief, direct-flame 
cylinder warm-up, the movement of a 
single lever changes the engine from 
the gasoline starting cycle to four- 
cycle Diesel operation with compres- 
sion ignition. 


Heavy-Duty 
Bench Grinder 


A NEW six-inch heavy-duty bench 
grinder, for use in grinding, tool 
sharpening, wire brushing, and 
buffing, is now offered by the Black 
& Decker Manufacturing Co., Tow- 
son, Md. This unit is equipped with 
two grinding wheels, one of medium 
grade for rough work, and one of fine 
grade for finish grinding and tool 
sharpening. The grinder is mounted 
in a die-cast, zinc housing which can 
be bolted to a bench or mounted on a 
matching pedestal that can be located 
anywhere in the shop. It is controlled 
by a two-button switch, recessed into 
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the grinder housing to prevent acci- 
dental contact. 

Steel wheel guards, said to meet all 
safety requirements, are provided, 
these being wide enough to accommo- 
date a standard three-section wire 
brush. Improved support for tool- 














The New Black & Decker 
Bench Grinder 


Heavy-Duty 


sharpening work is provided by a 
U-shaped tool rest which fits around 
each grinding wheel. A machined hole 
is provided on the face of the grinder 
base for mounting the attachments 
commonly used on these grinders. 


Bench Positioner 


A POWER-operated bench-model 
positioner suitable for use with work 
weighing 100 Ib. or less in shops and 
laboratories is now being produced by 
the Industrial division, Ransome Ma- 
chinery Company, Dunellen, N. J., a 
subsidiary of Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp. Built to handle small 
units, the positioner, known as Model 
1-P, is said to be a versatile machine 
which facilitates welding, assembling, 
repairing, and similar operations by 
helping to position the work to the 
best advantage of the operator. The 
platform or turntable on which the 
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The Ransome Model 1-P Positioner 


work is mounted may be tilted to 135 
deg. and can be locked in position at 
any degree of tilt. The turntable may 
be revolved through 360 deg. freely 
or by means of a %&-hp. single-phase 
reversible motor. When motor-driven, 
a lever-operated variable-speed pulley 
drive permits turning the platform at 
rates up to 5 r.p.m. 


Lightweight Power Saw 


A NEW six-inch, portable electric 
hand saw, known as the Model 60 
Mallsaw, is now offered by the Mall 
Tool Company, 7740 South Chicago 





avenue, Chicago 19. This unit, which 
weighs but 834 lb., is capable of cut- 
ting through rough dressed lumber 
up to two inches in thickness. It is 
said to be well suited for all types of 
light carpentry work and, in addition, 
can be equipped with a Mall abrasive 
disc for grooving out mortar joints, 
for tuck pointing, or for scoring lime- 
stone, tile, concrete and other aggre- 
gate compositions. The Model 60 
Mallsaw may be obtained with a 110- 
volt or a 220-volt motor, suitable for 
use with alternating current or direct 
current, as desired. The saw has an 
aluminum die casting housing which 


(For additional information on any of the products 
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not only minimizes the weight, mak- 
ing the saw easier to handle, but 
which is said to give it better balance 
for use in either hand. 


High-Cycle Generators 


THE HOMELITE Corporation, 
‘Port Chester, N. Y., is now produc- 
ing two gasoline-powered, 180-cycle 
portable electric generators for use 
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is pointed out that the development 
of these units permits high-cycle tools, 
heretofore largely confined to use in 
shops, to be used at outlying points 
in maintenance and construction work. 


Lumber Reclamation Tool 


REMARKABLE §$success in the 
split-free removal of sheathing, sid- 
ing, flooring and other lumber, when 








One of the Homelite High-Cycle Generator Units and Some of the Tools that Can Be 
Used With It, Including a Nut Runner, a Track Grinder, a Reversible Drill and a One- 
Man Chain Saw 


with high-cycle electric tools such as 
grinders, drills, nut runners, and chain 
saws. The new ‘generators include a 
single-cylinder 2500-watt unit and also 





The Model 60 


Mallsaw 


Showing How the 
Bord-Pri is Used to 
Reclaim Lumber 





a two-cylinder 5,000-watt machine. 

The 2500-watt generator, which has 
an output of 230 volts, weighs 129 Ib. 
complete with the gasoline engine. It 





razing old buildings, is said to re- 
sult from the use of a new tool, 
known as the Bord-Pri, manufac- 
tured by the Maco Corporation, 
Huntington, Ind. This tool is said to 
lift flooring, siding, roofing and oth- 
er wood with such care that cracks, 
splits or breaks are prevented. Not 
only does the Bord-Pri take off ordi- 
nary planking, but it is also said to 
remove tongue-and-groove flooring 
or shiplap siding with ease and with- 
out damage. 

The Bord-Pri operates on the lever 
principle and embodies lugs which 
bear against adjacent studding to 
act as a fulcrum, and a pivoted face 





plate which is applied against the 
board to be removed. This arrange- 
ment is said to provide equal distri- 
bution of pressure against the board. 
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Driving Piles Without Leads 


Is it practicable to drive piles without the use of pile- 
driver leads? If so, how can it be done? Under what cir- 
cumstances is this desirable? I|hat are its limitations? 


Leads Often Unnecessary 


By A. A. VISINTAINER 


Assistant Engineer of Structures, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Erie, 


Driving piles without the use of 
pile-driver leads is not only practic- 
able, but must be done in a great many 
cases where leads, either fixed or 
hanging, cannot be utilized. A pile- 
driving machine equipped with a set 
of fixed leads is restricted in reach 
ahead, or to one side, of the ma- 
chine. In general, this distance is 16 
ft. or less, and thus restricts the spac- 
ing of pile bents when constructing 
a permanent or temporary structure 
to support railroad tracks, except in 
the case of a structure being built on 
existing track alinement. 

Piles can be driven without leads 
and kept in good alinement by pre- 
boring a starting hole in the ground 
and attaching guys near the top of 
the pile. Another method that may 
be employed is to construct a tem- 
plate on the ground of sufficient height 
to support and guide the piles. A 
combination of template and guys can 
also be used to good advantage. 

The construction of detour trestles 
outside the limits that can be reached 
from existing tracks must be carried 
on ahead of the pile driver if “on- 
track” equipment is to be used. In 
such cases, especially in grade cross- 
ing eliminations, it is desirable to 
provide spans as long as possible for 
clear roadways, etc. And in order to 
do this, the piles must be driven with- 
out the use of fixed leads. Other 
cases where fixed, and often hanging, 
leads cannot be used, include the driv- 
ing of steel sheet piling in front of 
existing abutments, and the driving 
of piles outside of truss spans or deep 
through-girder spans. 


Driving without leads also has a 
distinct advantage when the pile driv- 
er is to be used as a crane to handle 
the spans in the structure being built, 
since the actual time of driving is 
relatively short compared with the 
time required to take down and re- 
assemble the fixed leads. In emer- 
gency work, driving without fixed 
leads permits the driving of piles for 
several spans, up to the limit of reach 
of the boom on the machine, before 
placing the spans. This results in 
speeding up the work due to elim- 
ination of delays in changing from 
pile driving to erecting. It is also de- 
sirable to forego the use of leads when 
driving piles in excavations where 
the tops of the piles will be below the 
level on which the pile driver is sup- 
ported, since the leads would have to 
be extended after driving has reached 
a certain point. 

On this railroad we have recently 
completed a 420-ft. steel trestle across 
a river, using spans of 36 ft., sup- 
ported on double, three-pile bents. 
Piles are “H” sections, and a combina- 
tion pick-up and pile-guide device was 
developed to handle the piles. This 
device was attached to the hammer, 
and provided a means of keeping 
the hammer centered directly over 
the pile so that the blow was entirely 
axial. The device also made it pos- 
sible to have a loose hammer line so 
that the full weight of the hammer 
was carried by the pile. A floating 





Send your answers to any of 
the questions to the What’s 
the Answer Editor. He will 
welcome also any questions 
you wish to have discussed. 


To Be Answered 
In May 


1. When the number of ties per 
rail length is to be increased, either 
because of a change in standards, or 
by reason of a change in the classifica- 
tion of the track, what is the most 
satisfactory method of effecting the 
change? 

2. To what extent should old, small 
and moderate-size stations be mod- 
ernized? What factors should be con- 
sidered? Should the work be left solely 
to local building forces? If so, why? 

3. How should portable snow fences 
be stored when not in use? Can they be 
left in place? What are the relative 
advantages? The disadvantages? 

4. To what extent can welding be 
used in the repair and strengthening 
of existing bridges? What are its 
advantages? What are its limitations? 

5. What, if any limitations should 
be put on the use of spring frogs on 
curves? On tangents? Does the degree 
of the curve, the weight of rail, the 
amount or direction of traffic make 
any difference? Why? 

6. In what ways and to what extent 
does Dieselization of high-speed trains 
effect the quantity and quality of wa- 
ter supplies? The type of pumping 
and station equipment? 

7. Should second-hand rail that has 
been removed from tangent track be 
turned when it is relaid? Why? Does 
cropping make any difference? Why? 

8. Is there any advantage in equip- 
ping regular bridge and building 
gangs with concrete mixers? If so, 
of what capacity? What type mount- 
ing? If not, how can the necessary 
concrete work on small jobs be done? 





template, securely anchored in correct 
position, was used to space the piles 
in the bents, and keep them in line. A 
ring attached to the pick-up device 
permitted the use of guy cables, oper- 
ated by small air hoists, as a further 
help in keeping the piles in line while 
they were being driven. The results 
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obtained were very satisfactory and 
could not have been achieved as well 
if hanging leads had been used. 

Driving piles without leads is of no 
advantage when the piles are driven 
directly in front of and within the lim- 
its of the reach of the machine. The 
function of the leads is to support the 
hammer and to have the load of the 
hammer rest directly on top of the 
pile. When leads are not used, an 
expert operator is required, since he 
must be skilled in handling the ham- 
mer line in order to lower the hammer 
at approximately the same rate at 
which the pile penetrates the ground. 
This is certainly no job for the un- 
skilled operator, and men should be 
trained to handle the hammer with- 
out leads, in view of the many times 
that it is necessary to drive piles in 
this manner. 


Batter Piles Need Leads 


By L. G. Byrp 
Supervisor, Bridges and Buildings, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


It is the general practice to drive 
concrete piles without the use of leads, 
especially when they are driven with- 
out batter. One method of doing this 
is to bore holes in the ground the 
diameter of the piles, and to place 
collars at the ground line when the 
bridge is low, and in addition, near 
the top of the deck of high bridges. 
The opening of the collar for each 
pile should be approximately one inch 
larger than the diameter of the pile. 
The pile is then picked up, set in the 
hole bored at the required location, 
and the hammer placed on top of the 
pile. A special hood projects down- 
ward about six inches to hold the 
hammer directly on top of the pile. 

This method can be used to drive 
piles up to 24 in. in diameter. If it 
is necessary to drive piles for a curved 
trestle, in which case the outside piles 
would have to be battered, it would 
be more economical to use leads, in 
addition to the collars, to hold the piles 
in place ; or guy lines could be placed 
on the hammer to hold it in line while 
the piles are being driven. 

_ It is possible to drive timber piles 
in this same manner, but it is seldom 
economical. As a rule, all timber tres- 
tles requiring from four to six bents 
also require from '4-in. to 3-in. batter 
per foot. Any battered pile, as stated 
before, is difficult to drive without 
leads. Furthermore, timber piles are 
not straight, many having both long 
and short bends and knots which 
could not be guided through collars 
without giving some trouble. In such 
cases, leads are a help. Regardless 
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of what method of driving is used, 
holes should be bored from four to ten 
feet deep to prove there are no under- 
ground obstructions that might cause 
the piles to be driven out of plane with 
the bent. It should be remembered 
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that, even when leads are required, 1t 
is not necessary to have what are 
called “stiff” leads, as the piles can 
be held in place by the use of guy lines 
as is done when off-track equipment 
is used. 


Frog Guard Rail Height 


Should guard rails of the same, lower or greater height 
than the running rail be used on sharp turnouts? Why? 


If higher or lower, how much? 


Should be Same Height 


By C. T. Jackson 
Assistant Chief Engineer, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Chicago 


Our ‘experience with high guard 
rails has been limited to their installa- 
tions at not more than a half dozen 
turnouts where the curvature is about 
16 deg. Main-line turnouts are not, 
as a rule, less than No. 9, and we have 
found that a guard rail at the same 
height as the running rail is all that 
is required. In a few cases we have 
ladder tracks in freight yards where 
No. 7 1/7 turnouts are used. At most 
of these locations we use standard 
guard rails which are the same height 
as the running rail. We have used 
some self-guarded frogs. 

It is my opinion that standard guard 
rails are to be preferred at most loca- 
tions, and that where special condi- 
tions require any different type of 
construction, self-guarded frogs are 
preferable to high guard rails. 


High Guard Rails Effective 


By T. H. Breese 


Chief Draftsman, Chicago & North West- 
ern, Chicago 


Guard rails up to a maximum height 
of 34 in. above the running rail will be 
considerably more effective than guard 
rails which are the same height as the 
running rail. Frequently, owing to the 
excessive pressure of wheel flanges 
against the outer rail of a sharp curve, 
the pony or trailer trucks, and at 
times the drivers of locomotives with 
long, rigid wheel bases, will rise a suf- 
ficient amount to climb a guard rail 
which is the same height as the run- 
ning rail. Derailments of this kind 
can be prevented, or their number re- 
duced in a great many instances, by 
the use of higher guard rails. Con- 
versely, guard rails that are lower than 
the running rail will not provide ade- 
quate protection. 

The sole function of a guard rail 
is to guide the wheels past the point 


and throat of the frog. To perform 
its proper function, a guard rail must 
be installed to the correct guarding- 
face gage. At sharp turnouts receiv- 
ing heavy traffic, frequent adjustments 
are necessary to maintain this gage. 

At such locations, especially in 
terminals and yards, several railroads 
use self-guarded frogs. The guards 
are cast integral with the frog, so as 
to engage the back of the wheels. 
Being 1% in. high, they give full pro- 
tection to the point, regardless of 
minor variations in the gage of track. 
These sel f-guarded frogs eliminate the 
use of guard rails and prevent derail- 
ments in sharp turnouts. 


Uses Higher Guard Rails 


By H. C. Kocu 
Roadmaster, Belt Railway of Chicago 


The use of heavy engines with long 
wheel bases in territories having sharp 
turnouts often causes trouble, because 
the drivers have a tendency to climb 
the guard rail on the turnout side. The 
same trouble prevails when car trucks 
are stiff. 

Wherever practicable, turnouts 
sharp enough to give this sort of trou- 
ble should be renewed with higher 
numbered frogs. Where physical con- 
ditions do not permit the easing of 
curvature in this manner, our experi- 
ence has proven that using a guard rail 
on the turnout side that is higher than 
the running rail helps to keep wheels 
from climbing. 

We do not have any engines with 
blind drivers, and in territory where 
foreign power without such drivers is 
used, we have installed with good re- 
sults guard rails that are one inch 
above the running rail. The turnouts 
are laid with 80-Ib. A.S.C.E. rail 
which has a height of 5-in., and the 
guard rails were constructed by rail- 
road welders from 100-Ib. A.R.A.A. 
rail having a 6-in. height. I believe 
this difference in height could be in- 
creased a little, but if these special 
guard rails are made by company 
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welders it is both practical and eco- 
nomical to use a rail section which is 
standard on the railroad but of greater 
height than the running rail through 
the turnouts involved. 


Same Height Preferred 


By G. S. Crites 


Division Engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Guard rails that are the same height 
as the running rail are better than any 
other size for holding the flanges of 
all wheels contacting them, because the 
backs of the flanges of all wheels, 
whether new or worn, will be vertical 
at the point of contact. 

If the guard rail is lower than the 
running rail, the curved section of the 
back of the flange may contact the 
top corner of the guard rail and allow 
the opposite flange to wear against the 
gage side of the frog point. If the 
curvature of the turnout is quite 
sharp it is possible for the inner flange 


Freighthouse Floors 
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to climb to the top of the guard rail. 

The observation of this action may 
indicate that an increase in the height 
of the guard rail above that of the 
running rail would prevent it, but if 
this is done, undesirable conditions are 
produced. The high guard rail con- 
tacts the back of the flange for a 
considerable distance above the tread 
of the wheel, and may produce suf- 
ficient friction to cause the wheel to 
rise above the running rail. This 
would increase the circumference of 
the rolling contact of the inner wheel 
on the guard rail to a point where it 
would be greater than the circumfer- 
ence of the wheel rolling on the frog. 
This is undesirable, and may even 
cause a derailment. 

My belief is that guard rails on all 
turnouts should be the same height as 
the running rail. The guarding face of 
the guard rail must be kept normal to 
the plane of the track to prevent the 
back of a flange from riding up on the 
guard rail. Manganese steel resists 
the wear that might bevel the guard- 
ing face out of normal. 


From the standpoints of economy, ease of maintenance, 
length of service life and suitability for trucking, what are 
the relative merits of various materials used for freight- 


house floors? 


Prefers Dense Concrete 


By W. A. HuckstTeEp 
Building Supervisor, 
Pacific, St. Louis 


General Missouri 


For .a number of years many rail- 
roads have been seeking ideal flooring 
material for freight warehouses, and 
recent contacts with some large west- 
ern railroads indicate that the search is 
still going on. 

Quite a few manufacturers of floor- 
ing material and patented floor-sur- 
facing material claim wearing quali- 
ties and other special advantages for 
their products which, if sustained by 
actual experience, should result in 
their being widely used. In those cases 
where the writer has checked with the 
users of such materials he has been 
advised that they have been used ex- 
perimentally, and that so far no defin- 
ite conclusions have been reached that 
they had proved or might prove more 
satisfactory than other materials. 

Limited experimentation with 
center-matched and sized pecan floor- 
ing, applied several years ago over a 
sub-floor of heavy planking, has 
shown better results than other types 
of hardwood-surface flooring mate- 
rial previously used. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment has conducted tests in the 
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use of this material, and data, it is be- 
lieved, can be obtained from the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Another type of flooring that has 
proved satisfactory under certain con- 
ditions is yellow pme block flooring, 
sawed across the grain, with the blocks 
keyed together for application in sec- 
tions. The ends of the grains of these 
wood blocks compose the wearing sur- 
face. This type flooring is pre-treated 
with paraffin by the manufacturers. 
To obtain good results it should be 
applied over a concrete slap, or other 
suitable sub-floor, and embedded in 
hot asphalt. It should never be used 
where it may be subjected to water 
overflow or continuous excessive 
moisture. 

For heavy-duty freight warehouse 
floors and freight platforms, particu- 
larly where motorized warehouse 
trucks with trains of floats are oper- 
ated, the writer’s preference is for the 
use of heavy floor slabs of plain, dense 
concrete with trap rock aggregate, on 
a sand fill, with moulded expansion 
material interposed between edges of 
the floor slab and all abutting walls 
and columns. Dense concrete floor 


slabs, from 7 to 9 in. thick, were used 
to replace worn-out wood floors in 
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machine shops and other shop build- 
ings, even prior to our entry into the 
recent world war, due to the inability 
to obtain suitable wood flooring. The 
results secured from such floors have 
been quite satisfactory. 

It may be that some manufacturers 
have developed materials that are ideal 
for heavy-duty freighthouse floors ; at 
least some are costly enough that they 
should prove to be. But as long as 
cheaper types of materials are being 
produced which may give satisfactory 
results, expensive material is not like- 
ly to be employed to any great extent. 


Each Type Has Advantages 


By A. L. Sparks 
Architect, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Many years ago the majority of ex- 
perienced men would probably have 
said that tongue-and-groove, clear, se- 
lect maple flooring was the most satis- 
factory of all floors for freighthouses. 
At some locations it may still be, but 
in earlier years when this type floor- 
ing was making its service record, 
most freighthouse floors were laid on 
wood joists with considerable air space 
beneath. Now, that passing years 
have brought a continuously increas- 
ing amount of heavy commodities 
moving through our freight rooms, 
larger load-bearing capacities are 
necessary, and the important ware- 
rooms have floors laid on solid earth 
fills with no air space between them. 
During periods of sudden changes in 
temperature, wooden floors are sub- 
ject to sweating, which causes quick 
decay of the wood. The absence of 
air also causes dry rot, swelling and 
buckling of the boards. 

The use of concrete-slab floors 
started with the advent of the filled- 
earth support, but steel-tired trucks 
cause such excessive wear of plain 
concrete floors that they do not retain 
satisfactory trucking surfaces for as 
long a period as good maple. To over- 
come this, concrete-hardening proc- 
esses were introduced to make the 
floors wear longer. Such floors, how- 
ever, sometimes became slippery to an 
objectionable degree, with the result 
that another admixture was added to 
make the floor slip-proof. But when 
rubber-tired wheels are used, concrete 
floors have great merit, with the one 
objection that they, too, sweat when 
laid on solid fills. 

Where steel-tired trucks are used, 
concrete wears unevenly at construc- 
tion joints, regardless of surface hard- 
ening. This fault is frequently over- 
come by the application of an asphalt 
mastic surface that does not fracture 
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and which wears off slowly. It does, 
however, become indented and gouged 
out by heavy, sharp objects, and it also 
sweats to the extent that it sometimes 
becomes necessary to provide racks or 
pallets on which to stack absorbent 
materials. Floors of this type are 
quite satisfactory when constructed 
over a basement or other ventilated 
space. 

Treated wood blocks of the best 
quality, laid by skilled workmen, pro- 
vide a splendid floor. To get the best 
results the blocks must be laid on a 
smooth, clean, dry concrete surface, 
with consideration given to bond and 
expansion. Unseasoned or imperfect 
blocks, or even good blocks laid by un- 
skilled men, generally make a poor 
trucking surface. 

This type floor will withstand great- 
er punishment than any other, will last 
longer, is easily maintained, but has a 
higher installation cost than the others. 
The asphalt mastic floor ranks second 
in first cost, and is the next least 
expensive to maintain. The concrete 
floor is least expensive to build, but is 
hard to maintain in good trucking con- 
dition. The maple floor is the second 
most expensive to maintain, and its 
first cost is so variable at the present 
time as to be unpredictable. 


Likes Asphalt Coverings 


By James J. HEALY 


Assistant Supervisor of Bridges and Build- 
ings, Boston & Maine, Boston, Mass. 


Freighthouses can generally be di- 
vided into three classes: (1) The 
small suburban structure which is used 
for the storage and distribution of 
lel. merchandise; (2) the urban 
freighthouse with one or more tracks, 
handling carload lots as well as l.c.1. 
freight ; and (3) the large city termi- 
nal, with transfer platforms and 
modern material handling facilities. 

Floors in the first type building are 
generally made of wood plank, three 
to four inches thick, and present no 
special problem in maintenance. 
Freighthouses in the second class usu- 
ally have double-thickness plank floors 
which, in past years, have been satis- 
factory for hand trucking. However. 
the introduction of tractors and trail- 
ers at some of the larger stations to fa- 
cilitate the handling of freight has re- 
quired a smoother floor surface. To 
provide this, it is recommended that 
the top plank be removed in the trav- 
eled aisles, and a commercial asphalt 
plank of equivalent thickness substi- 


‘tuted for it. Experience has shown: 


that maintenance costs can be lowered 
to an irreducible minimum by laying 
this material according to the manu- 
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facturer’s specifications in heavily 
traveled aisles, which have a solid 
sub-floor that is adequately spiked to 
its supports. 

In many freight terminals, floors 
constructed of dense concrete on solid 
foundations have given satisfactory 
service, and have required little main- 
tenance. When small areas are dam- 
aged occasionally, they may be re- 
paired with only slight interference to 
traffic by patching with quick-setting 
concrete. 

Wood floors on timber foundations 
are the most expensive to maintain 
and have the disadvantage that re- 
pairs usually slow up the movement 
of freight. The application of asphalt 
plank to the traffic aisles and transfer 
platforms, over wood floors, has prac- 
tically elliminated maintenance and 
traffic tie-ups due to repairs. 

The main floor-sections of some 
terminals have been constructed with 
3-in. sub-floors and 1-in overlay of 
square-edge maple or oak flooring. 
Some saving in material is effected 
when portions of this type flooring 
require renewal, but the labor cost va- 
ries little from that required to renew 
hardwood plank. 

During the war years, when the 
shortage of hardwood became acute, 
maintenance officers were faced with 
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the problem of repairing wood floors 
whiclr were wearing out rapidly due 
to the unprecedented volume of 
freight movements. The difficulty was 
overcome by the application of a two- 
inch bitulithic surface over the exist- 
ing wood floor. While the length of 
service of this type floor is short, ob- 
servations of its use over a three- 
year period have shown that it will 
meet the requirements of present-day 
traffic. As an asphalt surface will not 
be suitable for all locations, each lo- 
cation must be studied to determine 
the types of vehicles used, the classes 
of freight handled, and the condition 
of the substructure, before any de- 
cision is made to use it. 
This type floor is waterproof, and 
in exposed areas will prolong the life 
of the sub-floor. If the surface gets 
icy, salt or calcium chloride can be 
applied without damage to the com- 
position. However, care must be exer- 
cised for about three to five months 
to prevent spillage of motor oil or 
gasoline on the surface, unless the 
surface has been treated with chem- 
icals to resist the solvent action of 
these liquids. The initial cost of in- 
stallation of this floor is compara- 
tively low, and subsequent mainte- 
nance may be handled by one or two 
men applying patches as required. 


Damaging Ties By Pick Tamping 


To what extent are ties damaged by pick tamping? 
What is the effect on their service life? Does this differ 
between hardwood and softwood ties? What practical 
means, if any, can be employed to prevent this damage? 


Teach Tamping Methods 


By R. L. Baucom 


Engineering Department, Missouri Pacific, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


The extent to which ties are dam- 
aged by pick tamping is, in my 
opinion, indeterminate. However, 
whenever it is done, the service life 
of the tie is shortened at least 50 
per cent. Continuous splintering of 
the edges of a tie will tend to round 
off the corners, thereby exposing an 
untreated surface which is readily 
susceptible to the attacks of weather- 
ing forces. Also, when the corners of 
a tie become broken off and rounded, 
the bearing surface of the bottom 
is less, and the increased unit pres- 
sure soon destroys the tamping. 

It seems reasonable that hardwood 
ties would be less likely to be dam- 
aged than softwood. However, the 
splintering that occurs more readily 
in hardwoods usually exposes more 
untreated wood and decay begins 
quicker. 


The only practical means that may 
be used to prevent ties from being 
damaged by pick tamping is for the 
foreman to instruct his men in the 
correct manner in which ties should 
be tamped, and see that his instruc- 
tions are followed. It is important 
that such instructions stress the point 
that the worker must clean out 
enough of the ballast in the crib to 
obtain working space, so that stones 
may be forced under the tie without 
the pick striking the lower corner. 


Should Not Be Done 


By ROADMASTER 


Ties should not be damaged if 
they are raised sufficiently off their 
old bed to allow the tamping end of 
the pick to get under the tie and 
not batter against the side or bottom 
corner of it. The object of tamping 
is to compact a sufficient amount of 
ballast under a tie to hold it up toa 
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predetermined level after it has been 
loaded. This is not accomplished 
very well by trying to force the 
material under a tie that has not been 
raised high enough to get the ma- 
terial under it. 

It is sometimes found that where 
stone ballast is used on unstable 
roadbed, both hardwood and soft- 
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wood ties have been greatly abraded 


by pick tamping. It would seem 
advisable, at such locations, to jack 
the track high enough to use forks 
or shovels to get the material under 
the ties and depend upon rolling 
loads to settle the track to the de- 
sired surface. It may be difficult to 
accomplish this, but it can be done. 


Water Supply for Large Tenders 


In what ways and to what extent do large locomotive 
tenders affect water supply and water-supply facilities? 


What special problems are involved? 


Require Dependable Supply 


By J. A. Hotsroox 


Mechanical Engineer, New York Central, 
New York 


Larger locomotive tenders tend to 
permit less frequent watering or, in 
other words, greater distances be- 
tween the main water stations which 
serve through trains. This, in turn, 
makes it necessary that the fewer 
water stations which remain have a 
somewhat greater and more depend- 
able supply, as well as more adequate 
pumping, treating and storage facili- 
ties. 

Additional intermediate or second- 
ary water stations are desirable for 
emergency use in case of failure or 
interruption of a main water station. 


Many Changes Needed 


By G. E. Martin 
Superititendent, Water Service, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Chicago 


Large locomotive tenders have in- 
creased the demand for water at 
terminals and decreased it at inter- 
mediate water stations, since the pur- 
pose of larger tenders has been to 
eliminate stops for water between 
fueling stations. The increase in the 
quantity of water put in tenders at 
terminals and key stations has made 
it desirable to increase the rate of 
flow to the tender so that an exces- 
sive amount of time is not consumed 
taking water. This has been accom- 
plished in many cases by increasing 
the size of the supply line, water 
column, or tank spout; and in other 
cases by increasing the height of the 
frame of the tank to secure more 
head. Delivery of 4,000 to 5,000 gal. 
per min. is not uncommon, and a few 
places with greater deliveries are 
known. With flows of 5,000 gal. per 
min. and greater, some difficulty in 
controlling the spout is encountered, 
and it appears advisable to fasten it 


to the tender while taking water at 
very high rates of delivery to min- 
imize the possibility of causing per- 
sonal injury to the fireman. 
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An increase in the consumption of 
water at some stations has made it 
necessary to increase the storage 
capacity of the roadside tanks to 
take care of the peak-load periods, so 
that other facilities might be held to 
reasonable capacities. Even with the 
increase in storage space, the 24-hr. 
demand at certain points has in- 
creased until it has become neces- 
sary to increase the water treating 
plant and pumping facilities so as 
to have an adequate supply of wa- 
ter at all times. 

The large tenders have made a 
number of intermediate water sta- 
tions relatively unimportant, and in 
some cases unnecessary. These inter- 
mediate stations can, in many cases, 
be retired or removed from service, 
thereby effecting further savings by 
eliminating their maintenance and 
operation. 


Vandalism In Toilet Rooms 


When modernizing stations, what can be done, in the 
choice of finishing materials and color schemes for toilet 
rooms, to minimize vandalism? What other steps can be 
taken by the building forces te accomplish this purpose? 


New Type Fixtures Needed 


By Lester C. Ticuy 


Architect and Industrial Designer, 
New York 


In my opinion, the basic design of 
our toilet-room fixtures and fittings 
should be re-examined and redesigned 
if vandalism is to be minimized. The 
fixtures that are manufactured today 
might be all right in a home, office 
or other building which is not sub- 
jected to the type of traffic the rail- 
roads have to meet. But I think that 
the railroads should have a special 
line of fixtures designed strictly for 
their use. 

Lighting fixtures should be re- 
cessed to eliminate the possibility of 
bulb stealing, and should have spe- 
cial institutional screws or locks, if 
possible. I recommend that the toilet 
partitions be a dark color, such as 
dark blue, red or black, and that they 
have a hard, smooth surface which 








can be easily cleaned. Floors and 
walls should also be made of ma- 
terials that can be cleaned easily, and 
that will always present an inviting 
atmosphere. The floors and walls 
should be light in color. I also be- 
lieve that floor drains should be 
placed in toilet rooms to facilitate 
washing and cleaning. 

The public should be made to real- 
ize that these facilities are placed in 
railroad stations for their conve- 
nience, and that the railroads are not 
compelled to provide them, but do 
so as a matter of courtesy. This 
thought might be presented in a 
neat, well-framed picture placed on 
the wall for all to see and read. 


Best Materials Essential 


By L. E. PEyseEr 


Principal Assistant Architect, Southern Pa- 
cific, San Francisco, Cal. 


There appears to be no practicable 
material that can be used in public 
toilets that will entirely eliminate 
vandalism. The finer the materials 
used the more intense is the in- 
genuity displayed to deface them. To 
reduce this condition as much as 
possible, it is important that a care- 
ful selection be made of the finishing 
materials that will make malicious 
defacement the most difficult. 
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Floors and walls are well pro- 
tected when finished in tile. That on 
the walls should be glazed and 
should be carried up not less than 
six feet above the floor. The trim at 
doors and windows should be of the 
same material, so as to reduce the 
amount*of easily damaged wood. 

Toilet cubicles should have fronts 
and partitions of a hard, polished 
marble, so designed that no visible 
metal connections or legs are neces- 
sary. Such designs have been devel- 
oped and used successfully. The 
marble should not be too light in 
color, and should be well figured to 
make less apparent any writing that 
might be done on it. If written upon, 
marble or other glazed surfaces can 
be easily cleaned. The color of the 
wall tile should be selected to com- 
plement the marble, and floor tile 
should be a moderately dark color 
so that dirt will not readily show. 
In no case should either be white. 

The use of materials that are ab- 
sorbent, even in a small degree, 
should be avoided. If they are 
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marked with soft pencil, or by lip- 
stick, which is a modern offender, 
they cannot be cleaned off, but leave 
a disfiguring smear even after care- 
ful washing. 

Cubicle doors are often subject to 
defacement, particularly on the inner 
side. Even steel doors with an enam- 
el finish are not immune. I believe 


.that. stainless steel, either in hollow- 


door construction or applied to a 
plywood core, might be the best solu- 
tion. While both are expensive in 
first cost, there should be no subse- 
quent maintenance and the doors 
should present an excellent appear- 
ance for many years. All fittings, 
equipment and fixtures should, so far 
as possible, be secured by concealed 
fastenings to make removal difficult. 

The reduction of vandalism is 
somewhat expensive in first cost 
since none but superior materials will 
withstand the ingenious efforts of 
persons with destructive minds. 
However, the money is well spent, in 
that continual maintenance expense 
is greatly reduced. 


Widening Roadway Embankments 


How can one most economically and effectively widen 
roadway embankments? If under 5 ft.? If higher? What 
considerations are involved? What equipment is most 


suitable? 


Conditions Alter Methods 


By A. G. REESE 
District Maintenance Engineer, Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, Galesburg, II. 


To widen embankments economical- 
ly and effectively, it is first necessary 
to study the physical conditions to de- 
termine the extent of the work to be 
done, and the type of equipment to 
be used. The study should also con- 
sider the traffic density to determine 
whether to use on or off-track equip- 
ment. 

On secondary lines where traffic 
causes no unusual delay, the use of 
steam ditchers is an economical meth- 
od for fill widening, since it also 
permits the ditching of adjacent cuts 
to facilitate drainage. Considering 
the dual accomplishment of this pro- 
cedure, the unit costs are modest and 
in many instances are comparable to 
the costs whenoff-track equipment is 
used. However, the number of lines 
where steam ditchers can be econom- 
ically operated are few. 

On main lines where traffic is 
heavy and high speeds prevail, the 
use of off-track equipment is impera- 
tive, as train delays cannot be toler- 
ated. A survey of conditions in each 
case will determine, by the quantities 


involved, whether dirt from cuts 
should be wasted or hauled to adja- 
cent fills for widening the embank- 
ment. 

Where lines are laid across a com- 
paratively level terrain, fills are 
usually low and cuts shallow. On low 
fills of five feet or less in height, bull- 
dozers can effect the necessary res- 
toration work most economically by 
first scarifying the original slope, 
and then dozing borrowed material 
to form the desired cross-section. 
Material that is deposited in this 
manner will be compacted to such an 
extent that little subsidence will oc- 
cur later. On long fills where the 
heights exceed five feet and borrow 
material is available, the dragline 
performs the work in the most eco- 
nomical manner. 

In locations where cuts and fills 
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alternate, the operation of ditching 
cuts and restoring fills should be 
handled concurrently. In this work, 
tractor-graders, carryalls, bulldoz- 
ers, motor-patrol graders, etc., have 
proven efficient. Long hauls with this 
equipment should be avoided. Where 
such hauls are necessary, a shovel, 
loading into dump trucks, has prov- 
en effective. 

The preliminary study of each lo- 
cation will determine the types of 
equipment and the number of units 
of each type that are required. Such 
information should receive serious 
consideration if an economical and. 
efficient job is to be done. The use of 
small-capacity units where large 
quantities are involved, and large 
units where quantities are small, in- 
variably results in excessive cost. 


Several Methods Used 


By D. X. GREENBERG 


Assistant Enginéer, Missouri Pacific, 
Wichita, Kan. 


From my experience in bank wid- 
ening I have reached the conclusion 
that one cannot state definitely that 
any particular method is the most 
economical or the most effective, un- 
less all the many variables that can 
enter the picture are known. In 
general, however, when widening 
embankments up to six feet in 
height, the most economical method 
is to use a crawler-type tractor hav- 
ing an angle dozer 10-ft. wide; pro- 
vided that the crown of the new 
embankment will be wide enough to 
permit leveling with a 10-ft. blade. 
Using this equipment, the bank can 
be placed in 10-ft. sections with the 
machine working at a right angle to 
the track. In this way the slopes can 
be shaped perfectly, the crown lev- 
eled, and the borrow pits smoothed 
so they will drain to the lowest point. 

This method is, of course, most 
economical when there is sufficient 
material available on the right of 
way to form the new embankment. 
If sufficient material can be obtained 
off the property, and within 35 ft. of 
it, this same method is still the best, 
even though the cost will be higher. 
No other equipment is as efficient 
where the fills are not over 500 ft. 
long, and cuts at each end can be 
widened, or sometimes even elim- 
inated, to provide the material to 
widen the embankment. 

There are two economical methods 
of widening embankments over six 
feet high, each best for a particular 
group of conditions often found in 
work of this nature. Where sufficient 
material is available on or adjacent 
to the right of way, it is best to use a 
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one-yard dragline, aided by an angle 
dozer levelling the crown, shaping 
the slopes, and smoothing the bor- 
row pits. But under the more difficult 
conditions where material has to be 
obtained from cuts at the ends of 
embankments 1,000 ft. or more in 
length, the most economical method 
employs two or more 3 to 5-yd. self- 
loading and dumping wheeled scrap- 
ers, pulled by crawler tractors. An 
auxiliary angle dozer assists in plac- 
ing and compacting the embankment 
as in the other type jobs. 


Bulldozers Are Economical 


By District ENGINEER 


It has been our experience that 
the most effective way to widen em- 
bankments up to a maximum height 
of eight feet is by the use of bull- 
dozers. This, of course, depends on 
the suitability and availability of 
material adjacent to the track. By 
using bulldozers, the property can be 
left in better condition for the use of 
off-track mowers than when drag- 
lines or shovels are used. The work 
is also accomplished more rapidly 
by bulldozers. 

For banks higher than eight feet, 
it is necessary to use shovels or drag- 
lines for borrowing material adja- 
cent to the track, or to unload 
materials from the track. The use of 
work trains for this purpose is ex- 
pensive and often interferes serious- 
ly with traffic. 

Regardless of the method used to 
get the additional material on the 
banks, it should be left at such a 
height that it can be topped with 
cinders to prevent erosion, give bet- 
ter drainage, and help to keep down 
the growth of weeds. 


Uses Different Equipment 
By RoADMASTER 


We think the most economical 
operation for widening banks where 
the material is available from side 
borrow on the right of way is to 
use a crawler tractor with a bulldoz- 
er blade. However, if the embank- 
ment is higher than nine feet, it 
would be better to cast the ma- 
terial into place with a dragline. 

Where the material is not avail- 
able on the right of way, an investi- 
gation may show that a sufficient 
amount can be purchased within a 
reasonable distance. If this is pos- 
sible, it can be hauled by crawler 
tractors and carry-all scrapers for 
distances up to approximately a half 
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mile. For any longer haul it would be 
better to use a dragline or crawler 
shovel to load trucks. 

If neither of these methods is 
practicable because of the lack of 
material, then work trains will have 
to be used to haul the material from 
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a more distant point. This method 1s 
expensive, and if it is necessary, the 
material should preferably be ob- 
tained by widening some cut within 
a reasonable distance, thereby im- 
proving drainage and splitting the 
cost of the job. 


Braces On Bridge Guard Rails 


Should bridge guard rails be equipped with rail braces? 
Under what conditions? To what extent? What are the 


advantages? The disadvantages? 


Braces Add Stability 
By Diviston ENGINEER 


Bridge guard rails serve only one 
purpose—to engage the wheels of de- 
railed trucks, and confine their move- 
ment to the limited space between 
the running rail and the guard rail, 
thereby preventing the equipment 
from plunging into the opening 
spanned by the bridge, or seriously 
damaging the bridge structure. 

To accomplish this purpose, such 
guard rails must be securely fastened 
to sound ties, and well maintained. 
It will be appreciated that they must 
withstand the side thrust of derailed 
trucks greatly in excess of any simi- 
lar force normally exerted on the 
running rail. The latter, it is true, is 
held in position by the track spikes, 
but a lot of stability is added by the 
friction caused by the vertical load 
of the rolling equipment. 

Experience has demonstrated that 
insufficient resistance to this lateral 
thrust is given by a guard rail that 
is merely spiked to every tie, even 
though it is well maintained, with 
all joints tight and fully bolted, and 
with no lipped joints, etc. Therefore, 
fully cognizant of the cost of even 
one instance where derailed equip- 
ment might strike a bridge structure, 
resulting in serious casualties as 
well as property damage, we have 
reinforced our bridge guard rails by 
adding rail braces. These braces add 
resistance to overturning as well as 
sliding friction. They are applied to 
every third tie on tangent track and 
on light curves. On sharp curves, 
braces are applied to every tie on the 
inside guard rail and on every third 





tie on the outside guard rail. At the 
ends, where the guard rails are 
curved to deflect the wheels of de- 
railed equipment, braces are applied 
to each guard rail on every tie. To 
increase further the stability of this 
important portion of the guard rail, 
the braces used are of one-piece con- 
struction, having a plate on which 
the guard rail rests. At all other lo- 
cations the guard rail rests directly 
on the ties, with the brace bearing 
against the base, web and under-side 
of the head. Experience with the use 
of braces applied to bridge guard 
rails in this manner has proved that 
the increased stability they afford, 
and their effectiveness warrant their 
continued use. 


Should Be Well Braced 


By L. G. Byrp 
Supervisor, Bridges and Buildings, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


Inside guard rails are applied on 
bridges for the purpose of holding 
derailed cars in line with the main 
track, and to prevent cars from turn- 
ing over into the bridge or project- 
ing far enough to cause damage to 
the steel structure. Inside guard rails 
are generally extended from 60 to 70 
ft. beyond each end of the structure 
and brought to a point at the end, or 
connected with a used frog point. 

The weakest part of these guard 
rails is the tapered section extending 
back of the heel of the frog. This 
section should be well braced to 
withstand the impact of derailed 
trucks and throw them back in line 
with the main running rail. 

On curves, where only one inside 
guard rail is required, the full length 
should be braced on alternate ties 
from the point where it is parallel 
with the running rail, and on every 
tie on the tapered section. All inside 
guard rails should be thoroughly 
bolted at the joints or still better, 
welded for their entire length. 
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Robert G. Vawter, superintendent of 
the Richmond division of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, at Richmond, Va., and an engi- 
neer by training and experience, has 
been promoted to assistant general su- 
perintendent of the Western General 
division, with headquarters at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


N. R. Crump, general manager of the 


Canadian Pacific, Eastern lines, at To- 
ronto, Ont., and an engineer by training 
and experience, has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager, Eastern 
Lines, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding E. D. Cotterell, who has retired 
from active service. 


J. N. Fraine, assistant superintendent 
of the Bruce division of the Canadian 
Pacific, at Toronto, Ont., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Laurentian 
division, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding W. F. Koehn, who has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Montreal Terminals division. Both men 
are engineers by training and experience. 


Herman T. Frushour, general manager 
of the New York zone of the Pennsyl- 
vania, at New York, has been appointed 
assistant vice-president and chief engi- 
neer, with the same headquarters. Paul 
D. Fox, general auditor of the Pennsyl- 
vania system, has been elected treasurer 
of the system, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Philadelphia, Pa. Charles E. 
Adams, chief engineer at New York, has 
been appointed general superintendent of 
the Southwestern division, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Frushour was born at Logansport, 
Ind., on February 17, 1882. Following his 
graduation from high school in that city, 
Mr. Frushour served as rodman and 
locomotive fireman on the Logansport 
division of the Pennsylvania. He then en- 
tered Purdue University, graduating in 
civil engineering in 1907. Returning to 
the Pennsylvania as assistant on the engi- 
neering corps, he served as assistant 
engineer at Cincinnati, Ohio, and division 
engineer at Cleveland, Ohio. On July 
1, 1928, he became superintendent of the 
Monongahela division, at Uniontown, 
Pa., later being transferred successively 
to the Erie and Ashtabula, the St. Louis 
and the Eastern divisions. On November 
1, 1935, Mr. Frushour became superin- 
tendent of the Long Island railroad at 
Jamaica, N.Y. He became general su- 
perintendent of the Western Pennsylvania 
division of the Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh 
on September 16, 1939, and on August 
16, 1942, he was advanced to general 
manager of the New York zone, with 
headquarters at New York, the position 
he held until his recent appointment. 

Mr. Adams was born at Kokomo, Ind., 
and completed his engineering studies at 
Ohio State University in 1912. He en- 
tered railroad service in 1907 during a 
vacation from school, serving in the 
operating department of the Pennsylvania. 


From 1907 to 1908 he was yard clerk and 
from 1908 to 1920, assistant on the engi- 
neer corps, successively on the Richmond, 
Cincinnati and Akron divisions. Mr. 
Adams was promoted to supervisor at 
Akron in 1920, and in October, 1922, he 





Herman T. Frushour 


was transferred to the Buffalo division 
at East Aurora, N.Y., being transferred 
to the Eastern division at Rochester, Pa., 
in April, 1926. From 1928 to 1929 he 
served successively as division engineer 
of the St. Louis division at Terre Haute, 





Charles E. Adams 


Ind., and of the Philadelphia Terminal 
division. Mr. Adams served as general 
agent at Grand Rapids, Mich., from De- 
cember, 1929 to, 1930, and from the latter 
date until June, 1932, he was superin- 
tendent of the Grand Rapids division, 
being transferred to the Toledo (Ohio) 
division in June, 1932, and to the Pan- 
handle division at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
July, 1933. He was transferred to the 
Pittsburgh division in February, 1937, and 
on September 16, 1939, he was appointed 
superintendent of the Long Island. In 
November, 1940, he was advanced to chief 
engineer at New York, the position he 
held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. : 
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John A. Chase, bridge engineer on the 
Boston & Albany, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass., has retired after more than 
45 years of service. 

R. F. Correll, locating engineer on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been 
appointed assistant engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at Topeka, Kan. 


R. H. Kugler, assistant engineer on the 
New York Central, has been appointed 
engineer of construction, with headquar- 
ters as before at New York. 


P. F. Nichols, division engineer on the 
Erie, at Youngstown, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed assistant engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Marion, Ohio. 


E. L. Zahm has been appointed water 
engineer on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
with headquarters at Parsons, Kan., 
where he succeeds J. H. Davidson, who 
has retired. 


D. H. Dowe, general steel bridge in- 
spector on the Seaboard Air Line, has 
been appointed assistant engineer of 
bridges, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va. 


J. R. Traphoner, assistant to chief engi- 
neer on the Seaboard Air Line, at Nor- 
folk, Va., has been promoted to division 
engineer, with headquarters at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


B. G. Packard, assistant engineer on 
the Chicago & North Western, at Chicago, 
has been appointed drainage engineer, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
J. P. Datesman, whose recent appoint- 
ment as division engineer at Huron, S.D., 
was reported in the February issue. 


B. Laubenfels, division engineer on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, has been appointed engi- 
neer grade separation, with headquarters 
at Chicago. F. L. McLean has been ap- 
pointed acting division engineer at Bur- 
lington, succeeding Mr. Laubenfels. 


Eli Christiansen, assistant engineer of 
buildings on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, at Chicago, has been appointed 
engineer-architect, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding A. T. Hawk, whose 
recent retirement was reported in the 
January issue. 


C. R. Montgomery, division engineer on 
the Monongahela division of the Penn- 
sylvania, has been transferred to the 
Cleveland division, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, to succeed W. T. Ham- 
mond, who in turn replaces Mr. Mont- 
gomery, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. J. Minetti, assistant engineer on the 
Central of New Jersey, at Jersey City, 
N.J., has been appointed assistant bridge 
engineer, a newly created position, with 
headquarters as before at Jersey City. 


E. T. Anderson, assistant supervisor of 
track, at Long Branch, N.J., has been 
temporarily appointed assistant engineer, 
at Jersey City. 


A. H. Whisler, assistant engineer in 
charge of organizing rail-laying trains on 
the Eastern region of the Pennsylvania, 
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under the supervision of the chief engi- 
neer maintenance of way of that region, 
has been appointed assistant engineer in 
the office of the chief engineer, system, 
with headquarters as before at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., succeeding J. G. Hartley, 
who has retired. 


L. E. Lyon, assistant division engineer 
on the Southern Pacific, at Tucson, Ariz., 
has been appointed division engineer on 
the Rio Grande division, with headquar- 
ters at El Paso, Tex., succeeding W. M. 
Jackle, who has been transferred to the 
Coast division, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., to replace J. B. 
Dawson, assigned to other duties. 


C. H. Gaylord has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer on the Oklahoma division 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
with headquarters at El Reno, Okla; 
succeeding Samuel L. McClanahan, whose 
retirement was reported in the January 
issue, and whose death occurred on Feb- 
ruary 3, at Versailles, Mo. For the past 
several months Mr. Gaylord has been in 
charge of construction on the new line 
between Eldon, Iowa, and Paris. He was 
formerly division engineer on the South- 
ern division at Houston, Tex. 


H. L. Roblin, the announcement of 
whose promotion to district engineer on 
the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at Edmonton, Alta., appeared in the 
February issue, was born at London, Ont., 
and received his higher education at the 
University of Toronto. After serving in 
the armed forces, he entered the service 
of the Canadian National in 1918 as a 
resident engineer on branch line con- 
struction at Edmonton. In 1925 he was 
appointed roadmaster, and in 1941 he was 
advanced to division engineer, with head- 
quarters at Regina, Sask., the position 
he held at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 


D. H. Shoemaker, whose promotion to 
office engineer on the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., was 
announced in the January issue, was born 





D. H. Shoemaker 


at Bushnell, S.D., on June 18, 1905, and 
was graduated by the University of Min- 
nesota in 1929 with a B. S. degree in civil 
engineering. He entered railroad service 
on October 6, 1929, as a draftsman in the 
bridge department of the Northern Pacific, 
at St. Paul. From May, 1932, to May, 1936, 
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he served with various other concerns, 
then re-entering the service of the North- 
ern Pacific as a draftsman in the bridge 
department, at St. Paul. In August, 1936, 
he became an instrumentman on the Lake 
Superior division, with headquarters at 
Duluth, Minn. In November, 1936, he 
became a rodman, at Duluth, and served 
in that capacity until July, 1937, when he 
was appointed inspector at St. Paul. From 
October, 1940, to February, 1941, he served 
as a draftsman in the bridge department 
at St. Paul. In February, 1941, he was 
appointed assistant engineer on the Fargo 
division, with headquarters at Fargo, N. 
D., serving there until June, 1942, when 
he was transferred to the Yellowstone 
division, with headquarters at Glendive, 
Mont., where he remained until December, 
1943. On the latter date he became as- 
sistant engineer in charge of construction 
of the Bozeman tunnel. In May, 1945, he 
was appointed assistant engineer in 
charge of location and construction on the 
New Salem line change, with headquar- 
ters at St. Paul, which position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


Thomas W. White, whose retirement as 
district engineer on the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Edmonton, 
Alta., was reported in the February issue, 
was born at Clinton, Ont., on November 
29, 1880, and received his higher educa- 





Thomas W. White 


tion at Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man. 
He entered railroad service in 1901 as a 
rodman on location and construction west 
of Winnipeg. In the spring of 1903 he 
was transferred to the bridge engineering 
department, in which, on June 1, 1905, he 
was appointed assistant engineer, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg. On October 1, 
1911, Mr. White was promoted to divi- 
sion engineer, bridge engineering depart- 
ment, with the same headquarters, and 
served in that capacity until January 1, 
1919, when he was advanced to district 
engineer, at Edmonton, the position he 
held at the time of his retirement. 


L. P. Drew, the announcement of whose 
promotion to engineer of design and con- 
struction, engineering department, of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., appeared in the February 
issue, was born at Clarion, Iowa, on July 
7, 1891, and was graduated by Iowa State 
College in 1912 with a B. S. degree in 
civil engineering. He entered railroad 
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service in 1910 as a bridge carpenter on 
the Oregon Short Line, and in September, 
1912, he was appointed instrumentman 
and draftsman. After a short period of 
private employment, Mr. Drew returned 
to the O. S. L., subsequently serving as 
draftsman and assistant engineer until 
December, 1923, when he was appointed 
bridge engineer of the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake (now part of the U. P.). In 
1933 he was appointed bridge inspector 
on the U. P., at Salt Lake City, Utah, 





L. P. Drew 


and served in that capacity until he was 
named division engineer in 1941. In 
March, 1942, he was advanced to bridge 
engineer, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., the position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


J. E. South, assistant engineer of 
bridges of the Pennsylvania, has been 
promoted to engineer of bridges and build- 
ings, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., succeeding Allen R. Wilson, who has 
retired. A. H. Hillman has been appointed 
assistant engineer of bridges, and A. P. 
Kouba has been appointed office engineer 
in the office of the chief engineer. 

Mr. Wilson was born at Bordentown, 
N.J., on January 15, 1877, and received a 
mechanical engineering degree from 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, in 1896. He 
has been associated with the Pennsyl- 
vania’s engineering department for almost 
45 years, serving as engineer of bridges 
and buildings since 1927. Mr. Wilson is 
a former president of the A.R.E.A. 


C. T. Gunsallus, whose appointment as 
district engineer on the Boston & Albany, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., was 
reported in the February issue, was born 
on December 6, 1899, at Beech Creek, 
Pa. He was graduated in civil engineer- 
ing from Pennsylvania State College in 
1924 and entered railroad service in June 
of that year with the engineering corps of 
the New York Central, where he served 
until November, 1927. From the latter 
date until June, 1936, Mr. Gunsallus 
served as assistant supervisor of track 
at Watertown, N.Y., Newburgh and Bea- 
con, successively, then becoming super- 
visor of track at Richland, New York 
and Beacon, successively. He was ap- 
pointed division engineer, New York 
Central Lines, Buffalo and east, at Water- 
town, in June, 1943, which position he was 

(Continued on page 312) 
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holding at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as district engineer of the 
3oston & Albany at Boston. 


F. H. Simpson, assistant chief engineer 
on the New York Central, Lines West, 
has been promoted to engineer mainte- 
nance of way, Lines West, in charge of 
roadway and structures, a newly created 


e 





F. H. Simpson 


position, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. The position of assistant chief 
engineer has been abolished. 

Mr. Simpson was born at Fulton, N. Y., 
on January 18, 1893, and graduated in 
civil engineering from Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute in 1915. He entered rail- 
way service in that year as a rodman on 
the New York Central at Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., and from November, 1917, to July, 
1919, he served in France with the U. S. 
Army. In August, 1919, Mr. Simpson re- 
turned to the New York Central as as- 
sistant resident engineer, with headquar- 
ters at New York, and one year later he 
was transferred to the New York Termi- 
nal district. In April, 1937, he was ad- 
vanced .to assistant engineer, with the 
same headquarters, and two years later 
he was promoted to assistant district en- 
gineer at Detroit, Mich. In October, 1942, 
Mr. Simpson was transferred to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and on April 1, 1943, he was 
advanced to assistant chief engineer, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


A. H. Simon, assistant structural engi- 
neer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
has been appointed engineer of buildings, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, 
succeeding H. G. Dalton, whose death on 
January 14, at Wilmette, IIl., was reported 
in the February issue. J. E. Nielsen chief 
draftsman to the structural engineer, at 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
engineer of buildings, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Mr. Simon. 

Mr. Simon was born at High Bridge, 
Wis., on July 9, 1888, and was graduated 
by the University of Wisconsin in 1913 
with the degree of B. S. in civil engi- 
neering. He entered the service of the 
Burlington in 1922 as an estimator and 
designer. From 1926 to 1942 he served 
as chief draftsman in the building de- 
partment. In the latter year he was ad- 
vanced to assistant structural engineer, 
building department, the position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment. 
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F. H. Masters, chief engineer of the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, at Joliet, Ill, has 
been appointed special engineer, with the 
same headquarters. F. G. Campbell, as- 
sistant chief engineer, at Joliet, has been 
appointed chief engineer, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding Mr. Masters. S. 
H. Shepley, division engineer, at Gary, 
Ind., has been appointed assistant chief 
engineer, with headquarters at Joliet, 
succeeding Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Masters was born in Clinton Coun- 
ty, Ind., on June 30, 1879, and was gradu- 


ated by Indiana University (A.B., 1902), 


and by Cornell University (C.E., 1904). He 
entered the service of the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern in August, 1906, as assistant en- 
gineer, maintenance and_ construction. 
From 1907 to 1918 he served as assistant 
engineer and division engineer mainte- 
nance and construction, at Gary, Ind. In 
April, 1918, he was appointed assistant 





F. G. Campbell 


chief engineer, with headquarters at 
Joliet, Iil., and in January, 1939, he was 
advanced to chief engineer, the position 
he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Campbell was born at Meade, Kan., 
on May 9, 1891, and received his higher 
technical training at Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. In November, 1911, he 
entered: the service of the Kansas City 
Southern, as rodman. In September, 1912, 
he was promoted to transitman, and two 
months later he went with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific as an 
instrumentman, and served later as resi- 
dent engineer and assistant engineer. 
Released from the armed forces on No- 
vember, 1918, he returned to the Milwau- 
kee as an assistant engineer, and was 
promoted to cost engineer in April, 1923. 
From March to December of 1926, he 
served with Mark W. Potter on the 
appraisal of the Consolidated Railroads 
of Cuba. In January, 1927, he was ap- 
pointed assistant valuation engineer of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, at Joliet, IIl., 
and two years later, was promoted to 
valuation engineer. Mr. Campbell was 
appointed special engineer in. August, 
1933, and served in that capacity until 
January, 1939, when he was advanced to 
assistant chief engineer, the position he 
held at the time of his recent promotion. 


J. A. Stocker, whose retirement as 
consulting engineer on the New York 
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Central, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, was announced in the February 
issue, was born at Gnadenhutten, Ohio, 
on April 11, 1875, received a civil engi- 
neering degree from Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1902, and entered railroad service 
that same year as rodman on the 
Kanawha & Michigan (now New York 
Central). He served in various capacities 
in the engineering department until 1910, 
when he became chief engineer of the 
Ohio Central lines of the New York 
Central, at Columbus, Ohio. From 1931 to 
October 1, 1939, Mr. Stocker was engi- 
neer of construction of the New York 
Central, at Cleveland, becoming district 
engineer there on the latter date. He was 
appointed consulting engineer of the sys- 
tem on January 15, 1944. 


T. H. Jenkins, whose appointment as 
bridge engineer on the Grand Trunk 
Western, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., was reported in the February 
issue, was born at Toronto, Ont., on 
May 1, 1902, and was graduated by the 
University of Toronto in 1925 with 
the bachelor’s degree in civil engineer- 
ing. He entered the service of the Grand 
Trunk Western on November 1, 1926, as a 
draftsman in the office of the chief engi- 
neer at Detroit. From 1928 to 1933 he 
served as designer and squad leader on 
the Royal Oak to Pontiac relocation, and 
from 1933 to 1940 as designer and esti- 
mator on project assignments. In 1940 he 





T. H. Jenkins 


was advanced to chief draftsman in the 
office of the chief engineer, the position 
he held at the time of his promotion. 


B. H. Prater, whose appointment as 
engineering consultant on the Union Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., 
was reported in the February issue, was 
born at Bingham, III., on November 11, 
1881, and was graduated by the University 
of Illinois in 1903 with a B. S. degree in 
civil engineering. During 1903 and 1904 
he served as instructor in surveying and 
as assistant in bridge design at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He entered the service 
of the Oregon Short Line (part of the 
Union Pacific) in 1906 as a draftsman, 
and subsequently served as chief drafts- 
man, office engineer, and engineer of 
buildings. In 1919 he was appointed engi- 
neer maintenance of way, with headquar- 
ters at Pocatello, Idaho, and in 1925 he 

(Continued on page 314) 
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became chief engineer of the O.S.L., at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. In 1932 he became 
district engineer, with jurisdiction over 
the Western units of the Union Pacific, 
at Salt Lake City, and in January, 1937, 
he was advanced to chief engineer of the 
U. P., with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 


H. M. Schudlich, whose promotion to 
engineer of water service on the North- 
ern Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., was reported in the February 
issue, was born at Pemberville, Ohio, on 
March 8, 1905, and received his higher 
technical training at the University of 
Minnesota. He entered the service of the 
Northern Pacific on September 15, 1928, 
as a water inspector, and served in that 
capacity at various points in North Dakota 
and Montana. On October 1, 1936, he was 
appointed chief water inspector, with 
headquarters at Billings, Mont., where he 
served until March 16, 1942, when he was 
advanced to chief chemist, with the same 
headquarters. 


James S. Wearn, assistant chief engi- 
neer maintenance of way and structures 
of the Central lines of the Southern, with 
headquarters at Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been promoted to chief engineer mainte- 
nance of way and structures of the West- 
ern lines at Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding 
D. William Brosnan, whose appointment 
as general manager of the Central lines 
at Knoxville, is noted elsewhere in these 
columns. J. Edward Griffith, division en- 
gineer at Richmond, Va., has been pro- 
moted to assistant chief engineer mainte- 
nance of way and _ structures, with 
headquarters at Knoxville, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Wearn. 


W. Y. Ware, whose promotion to divi- 
sion engineer on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Temple, 
Tex., was announced in the January is- 
sue, entered the service of the Santa 
Fe in September, 1916, as a_transit- 
man at Topeka, Kan. From April, 1917, 
to July, 1919, he served in the U. S. Army, 
and on the latter date returned to the 
Santa Fe as masonry inspector at Arkan- 
sas City, Kan., where he remained until 
March, 1920. Following a period of pri- 
vate employment, he re-entered the service 
of the Santa Fe in April, 1925, as a rod- 
man at Chillicothe, Mo., and served sub- 
sequently as transitman and office engi- 
neer at the same place. From March 1, 
1930, to March 1, 1931, he served as 
assistant engineer at Streator, IIl., and 
from the latter date to July 18, 1936, as 
office engineer at Chillicothe. On July 
20, 1936, Mr. Ware became chief engineer 
on the Toledo, Peoria & Western, at 
Peoria, IIl., served there until April 15, 
1942, spent a year in private employment, 
and returned to the Santa Fe on January 
20, 1943, as a transitman at Galveston, 
Tex. In September, 1943, he became as- 
sistant engineer. 


John E. Gault, the announcement of 
whose promotion to assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 


Louisville, with headquarters at Lafay- 
ette, Ind., appeared in the February issue, 
was born at Lafayette on June 5, 1904, 
received his higher technical training at 
Purdue University, and entered railroad 
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service in the summer of 1926 on the 
engineering corps of the C. I. & L. From 
1927 to 1930 he served successively as an 
assistant engineer with the division of 
highways of the City of Akron, Ohio, and 
the Baltimore & Ohio, at Connellsville, 
Pa., and Dayton, Ohio. He became gen- 
eral foreman, construction, on the B. & 





John E. Gault 


O., at Toledo, Ohio, in 1930, and assistant 
engineer, at Indianapolis, Ind., in 1931. 
From 1934 to 1938 Mr. Gault was in pri- 
vate business at Lafayette. In the latter 
year he was appointed track supervisor 
on the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
at Denver, Colo. A year later he entered 
the service of the C. I. & L. as track 
supervisor, at Lafayette. In 1942 he was 
advanced to roadmaster, with the same 
headquarters. 


Col. H. M. Smitten, whose retirement 
as bridge engineer of the Western Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., was reported in the February issue, 
was born in San Jose, Cal., on February 
8, 1878, and was educated in the public 
schools of Honolulu, and San Francisco. 
After attending the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1898, as a special student, he 
entered the employ of the San Francisco 
Bridge Company, working on a harbor 
development project in Guatemala. Re- 
turning to the United States the following 
year, he became a draftsman for a San 
Francisco architect, subsequently holding 
this position with various concerns. In 
1906 Colonel Smitten went with the 
Southern Pacific and was engaged in 
bridge design. In 1917 he entered the 
United States Army as a captain, Quar- 
termaster Corps, Construction division. 
Later he was advanced to major, 34th 
Engineers, and to lieutenant colonel, 37th 
Engineers. Upon his discharge from the 
Army in 1920, Colonel Smitten returned 
to the S. P. as assistant engineer in the 
valuation department. In September, 1921, 
he went with the Western Pacific as 
bridge engineer. 


Bridge and Building 


Ralph Youngblood, assistant supervisor 
of bridges and buildings on the Central 
of Georgia, at Savannah, Ga., has been 
promoted to supervisor of bridges and 
buildings, with the same headquarters, to 
succeed Stone Youngblood, whose death 
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is reported elsewhere in these columns. 
W. W. Walden, plumber at the Savannah 
terminals, has been promoted to assistant 
supervisor of bridges and buildings at 
Savannah, succeeding Ralph Youngblood. 


Track 


Charles M. Webb, roadmaster on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Enid, Okla., has retired. 


H. P. Sullivan, supervisor of track on 
the New York Central, with headquarters 
at Terre Haute, Ind., has retired after 
more than 50 years of railroad service. 


J. B. Dinwiddie has been appointed 
roadmaster on the Southern Pacific, at 
El Paso, Tex. B. G. Barnum has been 
appointed roadmaster at Carrizozo, N. M. 
C. O. Hogland has been appointed road- 
master at Deming, N. M. 


F. J. Haase, section foreman on the Chi- 
cago & North Western, at Fond du Lac, 
Wis., has been promoted to assistant road- 
master on the Galena division, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


H. H. Gudger has been appointed road- 
master on the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at Conway Springs, Kan., 
where he succeeds I. E. Short, whose 
recent death is reported elsewhere in 
these columns. 


S. H. MacKenzie, assistant roadmaster 
on the Moncton division of the Canadian 
National, has been promoted to roadmas- 
ter on the Campbellton division, succeed- 
ing W. A. Bulmer, retired. 


Charles Raynor has been temporarily 
appointed assistant supervisor of track 
on the Central of New Jersey, with head- 
quarters at Long Branch, N. J., to replace 


E. T. Anderson, whose temporary appoint- 


ment as assistant engineer at Jersey City, 
N. J., is reported elsewhere in these col- 
umns. 


Frank Corrigan, extra gang foreman on 
the Syracuse division of the New York 
Central, at Clyde, N. Y., has been pro- 
moted to assistant supervisor of track on 
Subdivision 22, Mohawk division, with 
headquarters at South Schenectady, N. ¥. 
to succeed R. C. Swanson, who has been 
transferred to Subdivision 5, Mohawk 
division, with headquarters at Albany, 
N. Y., where he replaces T. F. Mahar, 
who has retired. 


V. K. Lowe, whose promotion to road- 
master on the Norfolk & Western, with 
headquarters at Fort Gay, W. Va., was 
reported in the February issue, entered 
railroad service in 1911 as a trackman 
on the Pocahontas division. Later he 
served as carpenter and brakeman on the 
same division. In 1917 he was promoted to 
section foreman, and six years later he 
was advanced to assistant roadmaster on 
the Scioto division, the position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


R. V. Dangremond, track supervisor on 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, at Gary, Ind. 
has been appointed roadmaster on the 
Gary division, with the same headquar- 
ters. The position of division engineer on 


(Continued on page 318) 
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These new Single-acting Track 
Jacks retain all of the time-proved 
features which have made Simplex 
the outstanding choice of railroad 
men since 1899. Electrided Gibs 
... Hardened Steel Plate... Full 
Rated Lifting Capacity... Safe 
Operation in all positions—mean 
performance you can depend on. 


In addition;~they embody four 
new features found only in Simplex 
Jacks*>.. featires.that mean ~still_ 


~ . ny . . . “— 
longer service-life, ea lifting 
and greater safety. ~~~ 


Bulletin No. Tand B47, just off the 
press, “describes the Honey and 
labor saving features of these ' new_ 
Simplex Track Jacksctin detail. 
Write for your copy today. 






4 SIZES .. . 15-TON CAPACITY ~~ ee e 
215A 5" Lift —— “iad 


216A = 8" Lift se 
217A 13” Lift “a. 
218 19%" Lift 


Simplex 


ine, 
LONGER LIFE 
™ Larger striking surface ee 
eliminates concentration 


LEVER - SCREW - HYDRAULIC % 
Jacks TEMPLETON, KENLY & CO., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
General Office: 1026 South Central Avenue 
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31% EASIER LIFTING 
Shorter fulcrum center 


reduces effort needed 
to lift load. 














LOWER MAINTENANCE 
New Pin-Type pawl 
and socket construction 
prevents grit accumula- 
tion . . . reduces wear. 








GREATER SAFETY 
New safety Thumb guard 


prevents finger injuries 
when tripping jack. 
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the Gary division has been abolished. 
H. M. Overpeck has been appointed 
supervisor of track, with headquarters at 
South Chicago, Ill. H. W. Lane has been 
appointed supervisor of track on the 
Joliet division, with headquarters at Joliet, 
Ill. The position of assistant supervisor 
of track on the Joliet division has been 
abolished. G. A. Beahm has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of track, with head- 
quarters at Kirk yard, Gary. 


W. R. Dunn, Jr., supervisor of track on 
the Wilkes-Barre division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, at Reading, Pa., has been assigned 
to special duties in the office of the con- 
troller, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and D. J. Marotta, assistant supervis- 
or of track on the Philadelphia terminal 
division at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
promoted to supervisor of track, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Dunn at Reading. W. B. Knight, 
assistant supervisor of track, Erie & Ash- 
tabula division, Niles, Ohio, has been 
transferred to the Philadelphia terminal 
division, to succeed Mr. Marotta, and 
V. B. Siems, Jr., assistant on the engineer 
corps on the Maryland division has been 
promoted to assistant supervisor of track 
on the Erie & Ashtabula division, with 
headquarters at Niles. 


Water Service 


H. C. Little has been appointed water 
works supervisor on the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at Vicksburg, Miss., 
succeeding A. E. St. John, deceased. 


Special 


H. L. Riser, assistant supervisor of 
track on the New York Central at Mat- 
toon, Ill, has been appointed fire pre- 
vention engineer, with headquarters at 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
H. E. Skinner, bridge inspector on the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, at Joliet, IIL, 


has been appointed supervisor of scales 
and werk equipment, with headquarters 
at East Joliet, Ill. The positions of bridge 
inspector and supervisor of work equip- 
ment have been abolished. 


Obituary 


I. E. Short, roadmaster on the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at Conway 
Springs, Kan., died on February 8. 


S. A. Moody, roadmaster on the Cana- 
dian National, at London, Ont., died 
recently. He was 77 years old. 


Charles F. Ehrlich, who retired in 
April, 1946, as assistant engineer on the 
Missouri Pacific, died recently at his 
home in Arcadia, Mo. 


Egbert I. Rogers, former president of 
the Peoria & Pekin Union, with head- 
quarters at Peoria, Ill., and an engineer 
by training and experience, died on Feb- 
ruary 3 at Peoria. 


Stone Youngblood, supervisor of bridges 
and buildings on the Central of Georgia, 
at Savannah, Ga., was fatally injured in 
a motor car accident near Millen, Ga., on 
January 9. He was 34 years old. 
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News . 


J antonio 


‘ “Association 





Bridge & Building Association 


President F. G. Campbell has called a 
meeting of the Executive committee of the 
association in Chicago on March 6, at 9 
a.m., at the Chicago Engineers’ Club. With 
the work of the technical committees well 
under way, the purpose of this meeting is 
primarily to give consideration to the pre- 
liminary plans being made for the annual 
meeting in September, concurrent with the 
annual meeting of the Roadmasters’ Asso- 
ciation, and to decide upon specific features 
of the program. 


American Railway 
Engineering Association 

As indicated at another place in this 
issue, plans have been completed for the 
annual meeting that is scheduled to be held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, on March 
18-20. Since all of the committees have 
completed their work for the year, no com- 
mittee meetings were held in February. 

sulletin 465, containing the reports of 
the committees on Roadway and Ballast, 
Track, and Rail, and comprising 350 pages, 
was mailed to members on February 21. 
This will be the last bulletin to be issued 
prior to the convention, with the exception 
of the Year Book, Bulletin 466, which will 
be available for distribution at the con- 
vention, if not before. 


Wood Preservers’ Association 


In connection with the annual meeting 
of the association to be held at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel, April 22-24, the Transpor- 
tation committee has set up a special train 
from Chicago to Portland, via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and Union 
Pacific. The tentative schedule for this 
train calls for leaving Chicago at about 11 
p.m., Friday, April 18, with a — ride 


Meetings ‘and Conventions 


American, Railway Bridge and Building 
Association—Annual meeting, September 
16-18, 1947, Hotel Stevens, erg 

American Railway Baginowsty Associa- 
tion—Annual Meeting, rch 18-20, 1947, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

American Wovd-Preservers’ Association 

—Annual meeting, April 22-24, 1947, Mult- 
nomah hotel, Portland, Ore. 

Bridge and Building Supply Men’s As- 
sociation—Joint exhibit with Track Sup- 
ply Association, September 15-18, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, during concurrent con- 
ventions of American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association and Roadmasters' 
Association. 

Maintenance of Way Club of Chicago— 
Next meeting, March 24, Harding’s at the 
Fair, 6:30 p.m. 

National Railway Appliances Associa- 
tion—Thirty-second annual exhibit, Coli- 
seum, Chicago, March 17-20, in connection 
with A.R.E.A. ‘convention. 

Railway Tie Association—Annual meet- 
ing, September 23-25, 1947, Arlington ho- 
tel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association of America—Annual meeting, 
September 16-18, 1947, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. 

Track Supply Association—Joint exhibit 
with Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 
Association, September 15-18, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, during concurrent conven- 
tions of Roadmasters’ Association and 


American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 
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through the Rockies and stopovers at The 
Dalles, Bonneville Dam and Multnomah 
Falls, arriving in Portland about 4 p.m. on 
April 21, the day prior to the opening of 
the annual meeting. Complete information 
relative to the “Convention Special” will 
be mailed to members early in March, to- 
gether with other details concerning the 
annual meeting. 


Maintenance of Way 


Club of Chicago 


The next meeting of the club, to be held 
on March 24, will be addressed by H. C. 
Marmaduke, executive representative, Illi- 
nois Central System, who will speak on the 
Employees’ Suggestion System in effect 
on the Illinois Central for the last eight 
years, under which more than 210,000 sug- 
gestions have been offered and 36,000 ac- 
cepted and placed in effect. The meeting 
will be held in Harding’s Restaurant on 
the seventh floor of the Fair Store, begin- 
ning with dinner at 6:30 p.m. The meet- 
ing will start at 8:00 p.m. 

The February meeting of the club, with 
139 members and guests in attendance, was 
addressed by G. R. Westcott, assistant engi- 
neer, Missouri Pacific Lines, on Maintain- 
ing Roadway Equipment. Mr. Westcott’s 
address, practicaJly in full, is presented 
elsewhere in this issue. It comprises a 
comprehensive discussion of the problem 
involved in building an organization to 
maintain work equipment most efficiently. 


National Railway 
Appliances Association 


Plans are complete for the Thirty-Second 
Annual Exhibit of the National Railway 
Appliances Association, to be held in Chi- 
cago, March 17-20, in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the American Railway 
Engineering Association. Elsewhere in this 
issue is a letter from President W. J. 
Hanna (Republic Steel Corporation) in- 
viting the readers of Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance to attend the exhibit, to- 
gether with a complete list of exhibitors to 
date, with their booth numbers, and a plan 
of the exhibit hall. 


Roadmasters’ Association 


The personnel of the six technical com- 
mittees to present reports for the current 
year have been selected and the work of 
the various committees is well under way. 
Following is a list of the various commit- 
tees and their chairmen: 


No. 1—-Advance Preparation of Track for Rail 
Renewals-—R. W. Putnam, asst. engr. m.w. & s., 
S.P., San Francisco, Cal. ‘ 

No. 2—Methods of Increasing the Production 
of Extra Gangs—R. G. Simmons, gen. trk. insp., 
C.M.St.P.& P., Chicago. 

No. 3—Roadmaster’s Responsibility in Control- 
ling Maintenance of Way Costs—J. E. Gault, 
asst. ch. engr., C.1.& L., Lafayette, Ind. 

No. 4~—-Safety in Operation of Motor Cars and 
Work Equipment—J. E. Griffith, asst. ch. engr. 
m. w. & s., Southern, Knoxville, Tenn. 

No. 5—Installation and Maintenance of High- 
Speed Turnouts—R. E. Meyer, rdm., C. & N.W., 
Sterling, Ill. 

No. 6—Development 
Foremen—-Charles 
paraiso, Ind. 


President E. J. Brown has called a meet- 
ing of the Executive committee in Chicago, 
March 17, at 9 a.m., at the Chicago Engi- 
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“nt the Controls” for 
Dependable Stops and Starts 


From the days when power-operated work equipment 
was first produced, right down to the present time... 
the name Johns-Manville on brake linings, brake 
blocks, or clutch facings has always meant depend- 
able stops and starts. 

Maintenance men know these materials are long- 
wearing, mechanically strong and remarkably free 
from tendency to score or heat-check the friction sur- 
face. Available in a wide variety of flexible and rigid 
styles, J-M Industrial Friction Materials provide im- 
mediate, positive control for all types of brakes and 
clutches on shovels, drag lines, hoists, winches, 
cranes and other power-operated equipment. 


For full details, in- 
cluding handy recom- 
mendation chart, write 
Johns-Manville at 
New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis 
or San Francisco. 








INDUSTRIAL FRICTION MATERIALS 
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x Switch point protector 


% 





e the MACK REVERSIBLE SWITCH- 
POINT PROTECTOR saves you money by 
extending the ordinary life of a 
switch rail 4 or 5 times. Then you turn 
it and the Mack does it all over again! 
So your switch rail’s life is actually 


extended 8 to 10 times! 


Visit Us at 

Booths 46 and 47 

N. R. A. A. EXHIBITION 
Coliseum « Chicage } 





March 17 to 20 


Power Rail Layer | 
Requires No Train Orders | 





New Third Edition 


ROADWAY 
AND TRACK 


By Walter F. Rench 
Formerly Supervisor on the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Author of Sinzplified Curve and Switch W ork 


The new _ edition 
features the use of 
the latest mechanical 
equipment in connec- , 
tion with roadway and ; 
track maintenance. is, 
Older methods em- 
ployed where full me- 
chanical equipment is 
not available are also ,; 
explained. While most § 
of the methods de- 
scribed are those 
which are standard 
on the Pennsylvania, 
A.R.E.A. recommended 
practices and those in 
use on other well 
maintained roads 
have also been in- 
cluded. 

Outstanding 
of mechanical 
ment used in track 
work are described 
and illustrated with 
action photographs. 
Engineering drawings 
show working details. 
The economies result- 
ing from the adoption 
of modern methods 
are clearly outlined. 
Useful tables have 1946. 3rd. 
been added to make 
the book suitable for 
reference use, as well 
as a practical handbook on modern methods. 


For Track Supervisors 


While written primarily to serve the needs of track super- 
visors and other maintenance officers, the new edition con- 
tains material of considerable interest to transportation and 
mechanical officers who require a working knowledge of the 
fundamentals of maintenance of way practice. Section and 
extra-gang foremen, who wish to acquire a broader knowl- 
edge of their work and of methods used elsewhere, will find 


the book helpful. 
CONTENTS 


Part I—ROADWAY: E tial El ts in Roadway Mainte- 
nance—The Right of Way—Drainage of Roadbed and Track— 
Vegetation for Banks—Economics of Roadway Machines—Labor 
—_— Ss and Devices in Roadway Work—Small Tools and 

eir Uses 





types 
equip- 





350 pages, 10! photo- 
graphs, 19 line rey 12 tables, 
index, 6x 9, cloth 





Part II—TRACK: Essential Elements in Maintenance of Track— 


Program for Maintenance of Way and Structures Work—The Track 
Obstruction—Power Machines and Equipment—Labor Saving 
Methods in Track Work—Track Materials and Their Uses—Prac- 
tice in Rail Renewals—Practice vin Rail Repair and Inspection— 
ae of Main Tracks of Yards and Ter- 
minals. 


Part III—SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND DUTIES: Maintenance Prob- 


lems and Methods Used—Economics of Track Labor—Special 
Duties in the Maintenance of Way Department. 


Send For Your Copy Today 


To obtain one of the first copies send in your order today. Give it a 
ten day examination. If it is not the track book you have been looking 
for you can mail it back. 





———-TZen Da Lys Free Examination Coupon ---- 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send me on Ten Da = Free Examination a copy of the Third 
Edition of ROADWAY AND TRACK by Walter F. Rench. If sat- 
isfactory, I will remit the list price of $5.00. Otherwise, I will mail 
the book back postpaid, without obligation. 
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WEATHERPROOF YOUR SWITCHES NEXT WINTER 


DEPENDABLE 


1-BALL 


SWITCH HEATERS 





EARN MANY TIMES THEIR COST 


The best you can ask of a switch heater is dependability . . . that it will 
keep on doing its job day in and day out .. . 24 hours a day... with the mini- 
mum of attention and upkeep. 

Hi-Ball Switch Heaters give you all this and more. They reduce mainte- 
nance man-hours. They promote safety; increase production hours. Each 
unit operates 30 to 40 hours on less than 1-1, gallons of kerosene, making it 
possible to service them when convenient. 

Hi-Ball Heaters come in self-contained units, are more economically in- 
stalled, have low maintenance costs, eliminate fire hazard, prevent flame 
blow-outs, and control the application of heat. 


if the cold-weather performance of your switches is a 
problem, you will find the answer in Hi-Ball Switch Heat- 
ers. It will pay you to find out about them now, before you 
need them. The most satisfactory way to demonstrate the 
efficiency of Hi-Ball is to make a test installation; it costs 
= and will show you more than we could ever do in 
words. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY 
OR ARRANGE FOR A TEST INSTALLATION 





MISSISSIPPI! SUPPLY COMPANY 


89 ELMGROVE AVE., PROVIDENCE 6, R. I. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Tatet=) am iele) a” or wheel 





Yes, there is a tough, rugged flooring 
that will reduce slipping and falling 
hazards in your plant and on your 
equipment. Inland 4-Way is the safety 
flooring with raised projections designed 





and spaced to give a positive grip to 
foot or wheel in all directions. FOR PLANT 
The 4-Way pattern drains freely, INSTALLATIONS 
sweeps and mops easily, requires a 
minimum amount of maintenance and FOR YOUR 
lasts for years and years. PRODUCTS, TOO 
Because it is steel, the strongest floor- 
ing you can use, Inland Floor Plate 
will not warp, splinter, crack, burn, or 
absorb liquids and odors. It’s easy to 
use for floors, steps, platforms, ramps 








and catwalks within your plant or on 
mobile and stationary equipment you 








manufacture or use. 


Available from leading steel distributors. 
Write for catalog. 


OTHER PRODUCTS: BARS « STRUCTURALS + PLATES * SHEETS «+ STRIP 
TIN PLATE + PILING + REINFORCING BARS « RAILS + TRACK ACCESSORIES 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 
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| neers’ Club, to review the preliminary plans 
being made for the annual convention in 
September, concurrent with the annual 
meeting of the American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association, and to give con- 
| sideration to details of the program of the 
| meeting. 





eed 
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Supply Trade New s 





Personal 


H. F. Jorgensen has joined the staff of 
The John N. Thorp Company, 50 Church 
street, New York 7. 





R. H. Miller has been appointed service 
engineer of the Dearborn Chemical Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Fort Worth, 
Tex. He was formerly water engineer on 
the Ann Arbor, at Owosso, Mich. 


Henry C. Johnston, recently released 
from the armed forces, has resumed his 
duties as export traffic supervisor of the 
| traffic department of the Caterpillar Trac- 
| tor Company, Peoria. III. 


Joseph G. Cooper has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president—traffic of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, with head- 
quarters at Bethlehem, Pa. He formerly 
| was assistant to the general traffic mana- 
| ger. 

N. H. Snyder, representative of The 
Rail Joint Company, at Chicago, has been 
appointed representative at St. Louis, Mo., 
with headquarters at 319 N. Fourth street 
in that city. 


The Railway Track-Work Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has authorized the fol- 
lowing new sales representatives: R. E. 
Bell Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Leon E. 
and — C. Hunt, Atlanta Terminal Sta- 
tion oa ~ Atlanta, Ga.; Robert L. 
Nutt, Jr., National Bank of Commerce 

|! Building, Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Peck, 5° 
East Van Buren street, Chicago. 


The Rust-Oleum Corporation, Evanston, 
Ill., has announced the appointment of 
three factory sales representatives. U. S. 
Ackles, with headquarters at Seattle, 
| Wash., becomes representative for Wash- 

ington, Oregon and part of Idaho. A. A. 

Ahlff, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 

will cover Iowa, central and southern 

Illinois, and eastern Missouri. Paul Mof- 

fit, with headquarters at Kalamazoo, 

Mich., will serve distributors in western 

Michigan and part of northern Illinois. 

Jack Thorp, president of John N. Thorp 

Company, New York, has been appointed 

railroad sales agent for certain railroads 

serving the New York area. His head- 
quarters are at 50 Church street, New 

York. 


The United States Steel Corporation 
has announced the following changes: 
Gerald E. Rhodes, assistant to the mana- 
ger, American Bridge Company, at Gary, 
Ind., has been promoted to assistant man- 
ager, succeeding Jay K. Thompson, who 
has retired. James M. Darbaker, assistant 

(Continued on page 326) 
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Mason Street is 


Not long ago train time on Mason Street was announced by 
the clickety-click, clickety-clack of car wheels passing over 
track joints. The noise and vibration annoyed the residents. 
And the railroad was not happy either—the cost of repairing 
worn joint bars and replacing battered rail in a paved street 
is high. 

Recently, oxy-acetylene pressure-welded rail was installed 
on Mason Street under Oxweld procedures. Pressure-welded 
rail is continuous rail—standard lengths of rail are welded 
together at their ends in the oxy-acetylene flame to form a 
single rail as much as 7,000 feet long. Because there are no 
joints, noise and vibration is greatly reduced. On Mason 
Street, in tunnels, in open track, pressure-welded rail requires 
no joint maintenance, does not batter, needs no joint bars. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
' Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC) 
Carbide and Carbon Building 
In Canada: 
Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 


Chicago and New York 


R \ow 





Pressure-welded rail eliminates 
joint maintenance 


— 


Oxweld procedures for pressure- welding 
rail have been developed as a result of work- 
ing with American railroads for more than 
a third of a century. Ask your Oxweld repre- 


sentative for more information. 


SINCE 1912—THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 





BEALL @ H:-Durvy 
SPRING WASHERS 


BEALL Hi-Duty SPRING WASHERS are made especially to stand 
the strain of the heavy-duty rail service required by today’s high- 
speed freight and passenger trains. 

We control every step of their manufacture — from the speci- 
fication of the specially-developed formula and process used in 
making the steel to the forming, hardening, tempering and test- 
ing operations. 

Their dependability has been proven by years of actual service 
on hundreds of railroads. 









made especially for Railroad Service 


BEALL HI-DUTY SPRING WASHERS, being made especially for railroad service 
Gre strong and tough, yet provide the necessary “springing action” required at 
rail joints, frogs and crossings. 


BEALL TOOL DIVISION (05 sscmroce st, tast ALTON, nt 


SPECIALIST MANUFACTURERS OF SPRING WASHERS 








Q AND C 
MANGANESE SWITCH POINT GUARDS 


. Will show large savings in extending the life of 
switch points and stock rails, also will prevent de- 
railments on switches caused by sharp wheel 


flanges climbing on worn points. 


Order now to help keep your 
traffic moving without delays. 


Other Q and C Track Appliances: 


Wheel Stops—Gage Rods—Car Replacers—Snow Flangers and Plows— 
Skid Shoés—Anti-Siip Rail Tongs—Flangeway Brackets—Electric Snow 
Melters—Gaging Tools—Foot and Heel Guards—Derails—Guard Rail 
Clamps—One-piece Manganese Guard Rails—Step Joints. 











rHE () aPC ‘oxer QC 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO Serving Railroads Since 1886. ST. LOUIS 
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Color 


Dynamics 


. Pittsburgh's scientific use of color lessens 
eye fatigue, increases efficiency, 'e- 
d accidents, raises morale 
d quantity of prodoction 


walker’ 
duces absenteeism an 
—improves quality an 
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Makes Use of Color Dynamics in 
Postwar Improvement Program! 





2 
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TT 
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Pittsburgh’s Color Dynamics Painting System—adopted throughout vast Huntington 
shops—aids workers to rebuild and modernize rolling stock of one of 
the country’s leading railway lines speedily and efficiently 


| gyro MECHANICS and shop exec- 
utives are finding by actual 
experience that Pittsburgh's COLOR 
DYNAMICS provides improved work- 
ing conditions so that the important 
task of rebuilding and modernizing 
rolling stock can be performed with 
greater speed and skill. 


COLOR DYNAMICS is based upon the 
fact that human beings are influenced 
by the energy in color. A notable 
example is the huge Huntington, 
W. Virginia, shops of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway. Here color has been 
“engineered’”’ on a vast scale for 
machines, walls, floors and ceilings. 


By the use of proper focal and eye-rest 
colors, operating parts of machines are 
separated from stationary parts and the 
materials being fabricated. The worker 


sees his job better. Eye fatigue, so often 
the cause of lower efficiency, is lessened. 


In place of drab, light-absorbing walls, 
morale-building colors improve the 
employees’ mental attitude. Use of 
colors which warn of impending dan- 
ger further reduces accident hazards. 


Labor and mdnagement benefit alike 
by such purposeful use of color. Con- 
tinuity of employment is increased. 
Quantity and quality of production 
are kept at high levels. 


You can test COLOR DYNAMICS 
in your shops—simply and easily. Try 
it on a machine or two. Then compare 
results! Write for a free copy of our 
book which completely explains 
COLOR DYNAMICS. 





There’s A High-Quality Pittsburgh 
Finish For Every Railway Need! 


Pittsburgh also offers a complete line 
of tough, long-lasting and quick- 
drying railway finishes—not just as 
good but better than prewar quality. 
CARHIDE—attractive new colors for 
freight cars. 

STATIONHIDE—For stations and ware- 
houses. 

IRONHIDE—for bridges and signal towers. 
LAVAX SYNTHETIC ENAMEL—for passen- 
ger cars and locomotives. 











PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Industrial Paint Division, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Factories: Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N. 3.3 
Springdale, Pennsylvania; Houston, Texas; Los 
Angeles, California; Portland, Oregon. Ditzler 
Color Division, Detroit, Michigan. The Thresher 
Paint & Varnish Company, Dayton, Ohio. 








R 


Pi TSBURGH PA NTS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


RAILWAY FINISHES 
PITTSBURGH STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS 
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(Continued from page 322) 
district manager, at Chicago, has been 
promoted to district manager, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding Walter E. 
Hadley, who has retired. Bennett S. Chap- 
ple, Jr., assistant to the sales vice-presi- 
dent of U. S. Steel of Delaware, has 
been appointed assistant sales vice-presi- 
dent, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 
Lyle I. Martin, chief engineer of the 
Morden Frog and Crossing Works, Chica- 
go, has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of engineering, with the 
headquarters. Mr. Martin 


Plano, Ill, on December 7 
ceived his 
Lewis 


same 
was born at 
, 1890, and re- 
higher technical training at 
Institute, Chicago. He has been 


(NAN AIR-COOLED 


(CYCLE 





Lyle I. Martin 


chief engineer of Morden since January, 

1939. Previously he served as chief drafts- 

man and sales engineer of the Morden 

axial-flow cooling Frog and Crossing Works, and, for two 

ae years, as civil engineer in the office of the 

chief engineer of the Chicago & North 

Western. He is a member of the American 
Railway Engineering 

Maintenance of Way 


on 


Association, the 


Club of Chicago, 
and the Western Railway Club. 
P yretor 
downdraft concentric om oi 
on governor --- . fuel pumP -** 


Albert P. Boysen, whose appointment as 
_ , her- western division engineer of the American 
Bridge Company (a subsidiary of the 










Built-in electric push-button ») 
or automatic starting 's ~ ’ 
tional; adds little to overa 
dimensions. 







& SONS INC. 


Minneapolis 5, Minn. 











Albert P. Boysen 


United States Steel Corporation), with 








headquarters at Chicago, was reported in 
the January issue, was educated at the 
Chicago Technical College and at Armour 

(Continued on page 328) 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL RESEARCH 
makes another significant contribution 
to the science of chemical weed killing 


with Bysulox C—the fortified toxic oil weed killer. 


Here is a truly advanced, highly penetrating oil blend 
which gives quick kill of weeds and noxious grasses 
with more permanent results than have ever been ob- 
tained with any other spray material. 


Used alone or in combination with Bysulox A, 
Bysulox C materially increases soil sterilization and 
suppression of re-growth. Its blend of toxic oils is more 
waterproof, with longer-lasting efficiency. Bysulox C is 


not subject to quick decomposition or neutralization as 


Banta 


See our exhibit at Booth 31 


lway Appliances As- 
Coliseum, — 








National Rai 
sociation Exhibition, 
March 17-20. 





Chicago, 


Railway Engineering «i Maintenance 
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are the commonly used, unstable water soluble salts. 


Bysulox C creates a condition of ballast and soil 
which is intolerant to the support of weeds and grasses 
or to successful germination of seeds. According to the 
quantities used, applications may be planned to pro- 
duce this sterilizing condition gradually or quickly, as 
desired. 

With such advantages, Bysulox is the answer to your 
1947 weed and grass control problem. 


For information on Bysulox treatment as applied to 
your particular needs, consult 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Weed Killer Division 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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A high strength to weight ratio(>) 
is not only good engineering but 
has special advantages in tunneling 
work. Armco Tunnel Liner Plates 
are designed for utmost strength 
with the least possible weight. 


This means that one unskilled 
workman can carry, hold and bolt 
into place an Armco liner section. 
Only a structural wrench is needed. 
Labor costs are low and the job 
goes fast. Less bulk also means less 
excavation, and storage require- 
ments are smaller. With Armco 
Plates you buy no excess metal, 
and this keeps job costs down. 

You'll find Armco Liner Plates 
the simplest, most inexpensive way 
you ever saw to install conduits, 
sewers and similar structures. You 
avoid the hazards and inconven- 
ience of open trenching and busi- 
ness above ground continues as 
usual. Use Armco Tunnel Liner 
Plates on that next job to “hole 
through” ahead of schedule and 
under the estimate. Write for data. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc., 1195 Curtis St., Middletown, 
Ohio. Offices in Principal Cities. 


Vv ARMCO 


TUNNEL LINER PLATES 









(Continued from page 326) 
Institute of Technology. He entered the 
service of the American Bridge Company 
as a shop clerk and later became a drafts- 
man. Since 1942 he has been in charge 
of design for important building activ- 
ities in the western district, including the 
design of the structural steel for the cor- 
poration’s newest subsidiary, the Geneva 
Steel Company plant, at Geneva, Utah. 

Dr. Goodrich is a graduate in civil en- 
gineering of Dartmouth College and holds 
the honorary degree of doctor of engi- 
neering from the same college. He entered 
the service of the company in 1906 as a 
draftsman. As chief engineer of the com- 
pany he was in charge of-designing and 
engineering of the Carquinez Straits 
bridge and the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay bridge. 


Trade Publications 
(To obtain copies of any of the publica- 


tions mentioned in these columns, use post- 
cards, page 221) 











Sanding Equipment for Diesel Locomo- 


| tives—The Ross & White Co., has just 


issued its Bulletin No. 63—an 8-page il- 
lustrated pamphlet dealing with the ¢om- 


pany’s equipment for supplying sand to | 
Diesel locomotives. The text is supported 


with diagrams and photographs of recent 
installations, and illustrations of such 
items as sand valves, sand dryers and ele- 
vating drums. 


Maintenance Wall Chart—A new “pre- 
ventive maintenance” wall chart has been 
issued by R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., as a 


| quick guide to servicing and lubricating 


the company’s Super C Turnapull. The 


| chart indicates when and where the ma- | 
| chine should be checked, adjusted and 
| lubricated. Lubrication points are illus- 


trated by 32 labeled photographs, and the 
chart includes recommendations on the 
use of lubricants. Designed to hang on 


| the wall of field office or shop, the chart 
measures 17 in. by 22 in. 





Stonhard Maintenance Products — The 
Stonhard Company has published a 16- 
page booklet entitled “Railroad Bridge 
and Building Maintenance Handbook.” 
Separate sections are devoted to each of 
the major Stonhard products, and each 
section is well illustrated with photo- 

(Continued on page 330) 





Wanted—Associate 
Editor 


Railway Engineering and Main- 
tenance has a position open on its 
editorial staff for a man with an engi- 
neering education and practical ex- 
perience in railway engineering and 
maintenance of way work. Good per- 
sonality, under 30 years of age, tech- 
nical degree, at least three years of 
practical experience, and a leaning 
toward reportorial work. Must demon- 
strate ability to write English clearly 
and concisely. Headquarters New 
York, following training period in Chi- 
cago. Address Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance, 105 West Adams 
street, Chicago 3, Ill. 











If you have 
HIGH TIDE... 

















=) oe 


























... Or a FISH 
POND in your 
BASEMENT... 
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STONTITE 


Return the coupon for 
FREE FOLDER... no 
obligation. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials 
Serving the Railroads Since 1922 


811 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 
Philadelphia 8, Penna. 

STONHARD COMPANY 

811 Term. Com. Bldg., Phila. 8, Pa. 

Send us a free copy of the folder in- 

cluding details about STONHARD 

STONTITE. 


Firm . iicesesenrareenetienene 
oe : ee | | Renee 
Address bss dcastsaneseisennssctedenoaiinencsiaaiee 
o* Sa eeneneree ee eS eee 
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FRED. C. WEIR’S 
Improved Steel Rail Frogs. | 





Stationary Rail Frog. 





The above cuts represent plans and cross sections of my improved steel rail frogs, and for the better understanding 
of them, attention is called to the following description, reference being made to the letters on the cuts themselves: 

A shows my method of joining the short point rail to the main point rail, by. which I avoid entirely the cutting of 
the latter, thus preserving its full strength and which 4s not done by manufacturers who notch the short 
potnt rail into the main point by cutting away etther the head or flange or both as tt ts the 
common custom. ; 

B shows the construction of the spring or movable wing rail of my spring rail frog, by which plan of setting the 
inside flange of the wing rail up, and on top of the flange of the main point rail I avoid entirely the cutting 
away of the inside flange as has always heretofore been the practice, thereby saving the full 
strength of the rail as well as ensuring the point and wing rail being on an even surface when the wheels are 
passing over them. ‘ 

C, strap for holding down spring rail and thereby taking the undue strain off from the spring bolt. 

D, strap and sliding plate combined: 

E, spring. 

F, flexible joint by the use of which Tam enabled to make spring rail frogs of the same length 
as the ordinary fixed rail frogs, thus saving a large amount of usually wasted matertal 
and which is not practicable without the use of this joint. 

G, showing one plan of construction with cast iron spacing blocks. 

H, showing my mannor of construction with U shaped or channel iron spacing pieces. The exclusive right 
to manufacture frogs constructed in thts manner, ts secured to me broadly by letters patent 
of the United States. 

I claim for the above improvements, the following advantages: . 

The strongest and most durable construction of main and short points and which is the vital part of 
any frog. 

The only spring frog constructed by which the full strength of the spring rail is pre- 
served. 

The only spring frog constructed that can be used of the same length and to be put in 
place of the ordinary fixed or stationary rail frogs for Standard and Narrow Gauge Railroads. 








Prices furnished on application. -Address, 


FRED. C. WEIR, 


We zscnbeo (pagename HOTEL, CINCINNATI, OFHTIO. 


From this modest beginning, over 65 years ago, this 
company has developed into one of the major producers 
of special track work for the nation’s leading railroads. 


















seo Re 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO Co iccrs to BIRMINGHAM 7, ALA. 


WEIR FROG CO... . KILBY FROG & SWITCH CO.... CINCINNATI FROG & SWITCH CO. 


3 
‘ 
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CLAMPING PLATES 


tie em down 





Use TECO clamping 
plate timber connectors 
for rigidly attaching ties 
to guard timbers with 
low maintenance cost. 


Bolts are used in every 
third or fourth tie with 
lower replacement costs. 


Write for FREE design 
data for using clamping 
plates. 


t 

5 TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
: 1319 18th St., Washington 6, D. C. 
I Please mail me free design data for 
: using Teco Clamping Plates. 

J 

f Name 

i 

: Company 

i 

§ City 

7 

- State 

t 

| 
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(Continucd from page 328) 
graphs of typical installations. The de- 
scriptions and recommendations are brief 
and clear, and cover the application of 
Stonhard products to a wide range of 
railroad structures. 


Asphalt-Cement Pressure Grouting— 
The Texas Company has published a 16- 
page bulletin on the causes of unstable 
roadbed, the common methods of treat- 
ment, and stabilization by means of as- 
phalt-cement pressure grouting. The bul- 
letin, which is well illustrated with 
photographs, tables and diagrams, con- 
tains a section outlining the materials 
required and the procedure suggested for 
setting up a grouting operation. 


Manganese Steel—The American Man- 
Steel Division of the American 
Brake Shoe Company has issued a 40- 
page bulletin, No. 943-R, entitled “Man- 
ganese Steel ‘The Toughest Steel Known’ 
for the Railroad Industry.” It contains 
information about austenitic manganese 
steel, and the production facilities and 
research activities of the company. Appli- 
cations of manganese steel to railroad 
service illustrated and described in 
conveniently-arranged sections. In addi- 
tion, there are sections devoted to Amsco 
welding materials for reclamation and 
hard-surfacing, and to Amsco-Nagle 
pumps for abrasive-laden materials. 


ganese 


are 


Snow Plows—The Gravely Motor Plow 
& Cultivator Co., has published an eight- 
page bulletin describing the company’s 
power-driven snow plows, of which two 
models are available—the reversible blade 


A NEW LINE 
CAR LOADING 
CEMENT BINS 


WE have developed this standard line in 3 
popular sizes for hauling bulk cement from gon- 
dola cars to bin. Capacities are indicated in table 
below. Bucket elevator has capacity of 30 T.P.H. 
High level bin signal indicates when full bin 
capacity has been reached. Type DWH Cemeter 
provides 8 to 20 cu. ft. capacity for batching 


service. Write for complete data. 

















CAPACITY 
BIN 

CU. YDS. BBLS 
172 

1 29 to 194 
270 

2 45 to 304 
437 

3 73 to 492 














model and the V-type. Numerous illustra 
tions show the construction and applica- 
tion of these machines, which are designed 
to use various attachments, such as power 
brushes, rotary plows and sprayers. 


Rust-Oleum Film—The Rust-Oleum 
Corporation has recently issued a new 
sound film on “The Battle Against Rust” 
for the use of sales organizations. The 
film’s 12-min. running time opens with a 
section on the damage caused by rust and 
its cost. Subsequent sections are devoted 
to the application and coverage of Rust- 
Oleum products. After taking the audi- 
ence on a tour through the company’s 
plant, the final section deals with the uses 
of Rust-Oleum for the protection of such 
items as fences, trucks, trailers, bridges, 
and railroad equipment. 


Color Dynamics—The Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company has just issued a 32-page 
booklet dealing with the use of color as 
an aid to the efficient operation of plants 
and factories. Separate sections describe 
the application of color to machines, 
walls, ceilings, floors, aisles, and mobile 
equipment, and the text of each section is 
supported by full-color illustrations. 


Prefabricators Directory—The Timber 
Engineering Company has published a 
directory which gives the names and ad- 
firms in the prefabricating 
lumber industry and shows the types of 
structures fabricated by each concern. The 
directory indicates which firms have facil- 
ities for the treatment of fabricated 
lumber with preservatives or fire retard- 
ants. 


dresses of 









ERIE AGGREMETER PLANTS 
Exte Steel Construction Cs., 1173 Geist Rd. Erte, Pa. 


BUCKETS e AGGREMETERS e 


PORTABLE CONCRETE PLANTS 
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RIGHT ON THE TRACK 





RACINE PORTABLE Rail Saws 


Your track maintenance and repairs can be 
speeded up with Racine Portable Rail Cutting 
Machines. This equipment cuts rail ends 
right on the track. No extra handling or 
hauling of the rail to central cropping plant. 


Only one man needed to operate the Racine 
Rail Saw. Two men can easily carry it from 
rail to rail. These fast, accurate machines 
produce smooth, clean cuts without the over- 
heating of rail ends that so often starts frac- 
tures leading to rail failure. Model 15 for 
rails to 734” high; Model 16 for rails to 
10” high. 
SIX COMMON JOBS FOR THIS MACHINE 


4 Cutting and fitting rails 4 Proper staggering of 
at interlocking plants, joints in curves. 
crossings and switches. 

Removing split, worn 

2 Closing track in rail- and battered rail ends. 
laying operations. 

6 Cutting out sections of 

3 Smooth, accurately cut wheel burned rails and 
rail for insulated joints. fissures. 


Models are available with gas engines, compressed air or 
electric motors. Write for complete catalog No. 58A. 
Address RacINE TOOL AND MACHINE Co., 1738 State St., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


RACINE HEAVY DUTY METAL SAWS 
FOR RAILROAD SHOPS 


Cut axle shafts, boiler pipe, chan- 
nels, angles and beams quickly 
and accurately. Models are avail- 
able in all price ranges for either 
high speed production metal cut- 
ting or general all around shop 
work, Capacities 6” x 6” to 20” 
x 20”. Ask for general catalog 
No. 12 giving description of com- 
plete Racine Saw line. 

















THE GORMAN -RUPP 
COMPANY 


Cinnounces 


the appointment of 


GORMAN-RUPP 
INDUSTRIAL PUMPS 


1741-43 West Madison Street 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


as 


Chicago Distributors 
for the 


Gorman-Rupp Line 


of 


Self-Priming Centrifugal 
Pumps 











The new distributor plans an active sales 
and service program in the railroad 
industry under the leadership of 

Mr. John Obermaier 

Mr. Harry J. DeCosta 

Mr. Elmer A. Erickson 


|THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 


MANSFIELD * OHIO 
ZZ it pzumpm~mmmmpitssss: 
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HIGHER EFFICIENCY 


WINS IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Cities, processing plants and manufacturing firms through- 
out the state of New York now own more than three hundred 
and twenty-five Layne high efficiency Well Water Systems. 
These individually designed, quality built and correctly in- 
stalled water systems are now producing millions of gallons 
of water daily at an amazingly low cost. 


Into all Layne Well Water Systems only the very finest 
quality materials have gone, thus ge pa the absolute 
maximum in long life with a minimum of upkeep cost. 


Layne Well Water Systems and Vertical Turbine Pumps 
possess many distinctive and definitely superior features 
that have been developed and Pec 8 proven by Layne. 
Engineers the world over readily recognize Layne Well 
Water Sytems as being the best that money can buy. 


For further information, catalogs, bulletins, etc., address 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


PUMPS For 


Wells —Lakes— Rivers—Reservoirs—Irrigation Pro- 
jects—are obtainable in sizes from 40 to 16,000 gal- 
lons per minute, powered by electric motor, V-Belt 
or angle gear drives. Write for Pump Catalog. 





wei. WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUM PS 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * Layne-Atlantic Co., 
Norfolk, Va Layne-Central Co., Memphis, Tenn. * Layne-Northern Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind. * Layne-Louisiana Co Lake Charles, La. 

yne-Ne ork (« 


8 * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. * 
ayne-New Yc »., New York City * Layne-Northwest Co., Milwaukee, Wis. * Layne- 
Onto Co., Columbus, Ohio * Layne-Pacific, Inc., Seattle, Washington * Layne-Texas 
o Houston, Texas * Layne-Western Co., Kansas City, Mo. * .ayne-Western 
Co. of Minnesota Minneapolis, Minneso to * International Water Supply Ltd., 
Londor Ontario anada + Layne-Hispano Americana, S. A... Mexico, D. F. 
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REDUCE... 


Track Maintenance 
Time and Cost | 


with 
| 
a 
REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


PORTABLE 


RAIL 
4) GRINDER 
NN 8 


* Off-The-Track 
* Easily Portable 
* Efficient 

* Safe 

* Economical 














You can reduce wear and 
tear on rolling stock, reduce 
road bed maintenance and 
increase rail life with this 
powertul, light weight. off- 
the-track 6 H.P. Mall Rail Grinder. The variable speed 
gasoline engine provides abundant power for smooth- 
ing off rail joint welds, grinding frogs. switch points 
and crossings. 


Attachments, quickly interchangeable with grinding 
wheels, can be furnished for drilling rails, ties and 
crossing planks, drilling holes for lag screws, wire 
brushing and other jobs. The patented slip lock detail 
on ends of heavy duty flexible shafting and on vari- 
ous attachments speeds up tool changing. Ruggedly 
constructed to stand up under hard continuous use. 
Pneumatic wheel makes for easy rolling. This unit 
will quickly repay its original cost in lower mainte- 
nance and grinding costs. 


Complete Catalog Upon Request. 


Railroad Department 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7746 South Chicago Ave. Chicago 19, IIlinois 
See Our Advertisement in The Saturday 
Evening Post—April 5 Issue. 
MALL REPRESENTATIVES: D. L. O'Brien, St. Paul: Earl E. Thulin Co., Chicago; 


i ly Co., Louisville; G. A. Secar, St. Louis; John N. Thorp 
Allied Tool & Supply - ggg Beg A 


PORTABLE 


POWER TOOLS 


ACG US PAT OFF. 
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meee UNIT 357 + ot 


@ It's Self-Propelled 4” on. C OUTRIGGERS 
obile Lrane 


@ It Rides on Rubber 
@ It Has 1007 Uses! 

Fast, versatile industrial crane with plenty of LIFT ability .. . ideal for 
moving castings, steel, scrap, coal, lumber or even machine tools. Travels 
anywhere ... on paved surfaces, cinders or just plain mud .. . gets there 
in a hurry. Available with crane hook, clamshell, or magnet... quickly 
convertible to any other attachment. Operated by ONE man... powered 
by ONE engine .. . controlled from ONE position in cab. 


Features include: Hydraulic steering . . . Air-actuated hydraulic brakes . . . One-piece cast 
gear case completely encloses and oil-seals all working parts. FULL VISION CAB, pioneered 
by UNIT, provides 360° visibility for greater safety and efficiency. 

























UNIT 357 
Clamshell 
unloading 
sand. 







CONTACT 
FACTORY DIRECT 


“A. FOR PRICE AND DELIVERY 


— -. 


UNIT 357 Magnet used in UNIT 357 Crane lifting bar stock. 
loading scrap metal. 


UNIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORP 6403 WEST BURNHAM STREET 
@ MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U.S.A. 


























Detzel Restoration Service 


PRESSURE GROUTING AND GUNITING OF 


Disintegrated concrete and masonry structures such as piers 
and abutments of railroad bridges, retaining walls, power 
plants, dams, steel encasements, and linings for tanks, reser- 
voirs, tunnels, canals and ditches. 


GEORGE E. DETZEL COMPANY 
2303 Gilbert Ave. Cincinnati, O. 


The bridge illustrated at the left is lo- 
cated on the line of an eastern railroad. 
Disintegration of the pier shown had 
reached a point where repairs were essen- 
tial in order to maintain the bridge in 
service. Detzel engineers were called in 
to grout and gunite the job. The picture 
at the right shows the pier after work was 
completed. 

In addition to the modernizing of the bridge pier, the abutments were likewise 
renewed by grouting and guniting; and the parapets were raised approximately two 
feet, the old stone being replaced by reinforced concrete. 

Ninety percent of the job was executed during the winter months, and time lost 
due to cold weather was exceptionally low. There was very little fiterruption to 
traffic due to “slow orders.” 

Detzel’s equipment and service is complete, and in this case (as with all other 
jobs not absolutely inaccessible by highway) the railway management incurred no 
additional costs based on the use of railway equipment and crews. 
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RUSSELI All Steel Snow Plows 








MAINTAIN SCHEDULES — KEEP THE LINE OPEN 


The Russell All-Steel Snow Plow is far ahead of our older type wood and vances in its structural arrangements, enable the new Russell Snow Plow 


steel equipment—stronger, more compact, roomier inside, easier to handle to dispose of snow with outstanding effectiveness. 

py py EE, a over the nose prevents snow accumu- Mahe costein chet walle echeduics en your send will act be joopendinns 
lations in front of ‘the cupola—thus assuring safer operation. by lack of up-to-date, snow-fighting facilities. Modern Russell All-Seeel 
Front end contour improvements—all steel rigidly braced body construction Snow Plows are available in single or double track design. They will keep 
—specially designed modern steel trucks—together with numerous other ad- the line open! 


RUSSELL SNOW PLOW COMPANY, RIDGWAY, PA. 





FASTER - BETTER - CHEAPER cribbing jobs with this machine 


This efficient machine is now in practical use on several major railroads. It travels along one rail just 
ahead of the tie-adzing machine, clearing the crib ballast so it will not foul the adzer bits. By hand labor 


methods this job requires several men; only one man is needed to operate the Thornley Cribbing Machine. 


Powered by a 6 hip. 4-cycle THORNLEY RAILWAY MACHINE CO. 


engine using combination chain 


and belt drive. Double-flanged 608 SOUTH CHICAGO STREET 
pressed steel wheels. Drive chain JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
in oil-tight case. Telescoping 


counterbalance. Steel cribbing 
wheel mounts 8 heavy alloy steel 
blades. 





O- ae 
Se 


ge 


MODEL “D” 
THORNLEY CRIBBING MACHINE 
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LOPE TT ORR NER ore Cem oR 


EASIER, 
FASTER TRACK WORK 


with these NE WwW 
RTW MODELS 





Portable 
Flexible- 
shaft 
Grinder, 
Model P-40 


You'll like 
this new eas- 
ier-to-handle grinder for both on- and off-track work. 
Transporting wheel adjusts to three positions by new, 
foolproof spring locking device—machine clears 
switches and crossovers with ease, levels quickly for 
off-track use, gets on and off track faster. Power-unit 
mounted on ball bearing turn table facilitates handling 
flexible shaft and attachments. Six hp. air-cooled gaso- 
line engine or electric motor drive. 





Power 

Track Drill, 
Model 
P-34-A 
Superb _ bal- 


ance, light 

weight .. . features you’ll appreciate in this new track 
drill. Attached and removed from rail fast. Quick, 
accurate adjustment for leveling with rail and uneven 
ground; adjusts to various rail sizes. Lateral feeding of 
drill by ratchet gear and rack simplifies operation. 
Holes up to 114” in less than a minute. Motor raises or 
lowers on frame. V-belts well guarded. 


Get full details on these better, lighter, easier-to- 
work-with track machines. Bulletins on request. 





3207 KENSINGTON AVE., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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mape BY suusaw, ome, 





always ready— 


@ to tackle springtime maintenance 


work, on a few hours notice—re- 
shaping ballast, clearing ditches, 
reestablishing good drainage. 


@ and to whip unexpected late 
snows from classification yards, 
buck the drifted cuts, keep the 
traffic moving. 

This year-round work- 
er does the job of an 
army of men—better! 


Write for the Jordan Book—100 action pictures. 


O. F. JORDAN COMPANY 


WALTER J. RILEY, 
CHICAGO, 


President 


INDIANA 








INCHES... . 30 Seconds! 


es 














PSs iiss 


Bucking a 30” pine log in 30 Timberhog saw in 20” (one man ABOVE: pra Man Timberhog Saw — 
: seconds is common practice for the = model) 24” and 30” (two man BELOW: Two "Tan Wialinden—~ 2" 


Reed-Prentice Timberhog 4 H.P. gas- 
oline powered chain saw. Hard woods 
are handled at a comparable rate of 
speed. 

This light weight, easily portable 


models) is ideally suited for right of 
way clearance and innumerable other 
purposes in the railway and heavy 
construction industries. Write for 
the name of your nearest distributor. 


Address all inquiries to Dept. R, TIMBERHOG SAW DIVISION 
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and 30” capacity. 


REED-PRENTICE CORP 














































ANY JOB— 
ANYWHERE 





With bucket, hook, magnet, dragline or rail tongs, the 
Burro is ready to handle any job—anywhere. Burro’s 
fast travel speeds permit it to get out on the job with- 
out delay— in addition, heavy draw bar pull permits Burro 
to haul its own work gang or cars of equipment, often 
eliminating need for a work train or locomotive. De- 
signed for railroad work—and built to stand the punish- 
ment of hard, year after year use on any job, anywhere 
they are needed, Burro cranes are the busiest machines 


on the railroad. Only Burros have all these features: 


®@ Fast Travel speeds—Draw Bar Pull up to 7500 Ibs. 
® Elevated Boom Heels—for working over high sided 
gondolas 


®@ Low overall height—Burro can be moved and worked 
on a standard 46 foot flat car 


® Short Tail Swing—increases crane operation—will 


not foul adjoining track 


® Wide operating range—can be used with clamshell 
bucket, rail tongs, hook, magnet or dragline 


Write For Descriptive Catalogs 


CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 


1301 S. Kilbourn Ave. Chicago 23, Ill. 














WARWOOD WORKMANSHIP 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 











WARWOOD 
TRACK 
TOOLS 


For track construc- 

tion and general 
maintenance of way 

work the Warwood 
Spike Maul is correctly 
designed. Accurately 
forged and scientifically 
heat treated to meet AREA 
specifications and to with- 
stand severe service. Press 
forged to develop fine granu- 
lar structure of steel and to 
prevent crystallization, 
Warwood is the name to re- 
member when buying Spike 
Mauls. Made in both Warwood 
Standard and Warwood Alloy 


grades, 


PICKS... MAULS... WRENCHES 
BARS... TONGS... SLEDGES 
ADZES ... PUNCHES... CHISELS 


WARWOOD TOOL COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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SELF-CONTAINED 








THEY'RE 











an, 
SYVZRON 


Gasoline Hammer 


PAVING 
BREAKERS 


Save Time for Your Men 
Save Money for You 





|. 
eur <' BUSTING 


CUTTING 
DIGGING 
DRIVING 


Investigate their advantages 


—write for illustrated folder. 


SYNTRON CO. 


290 Lexington 
Homer City, Pa. 
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cavities, call the “Concrete Dentist.” Avoid costly 
damage to concrete, brick or stone structures. 

More than 30 years of remedial waterproofing 
proves the RESTO-CRETE method above ground, and 
IRONITE method below grade, correct and depend- 
able. Jobs on contract and guaranteed. Tanks, tun- 
nels, bridges and buildings restored by Western. 
Phone or write. 


“LET US BE YOUR|CONCRETE DENTIST" 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 


SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
Kansas City, Mo., Springfield, Ill., Atlante, Ga., Charlotte, N. C. 











For particulars see 
our representa- 
tives at Booth 
104, NRAA Ex- 
hibit at Coli- 
seum March 
17 to 20. 


TELEWELD, INC. 


Welding Engineers and Contractors 












Track 

tion 

Teledetector Car 

Moving Steel Storage Tanks 
Bridges 


TELEWELD 


INC. 
Welding Engineers and Contractors 
Railway Exchange Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Frog and Switch Reclama- 


Improved Joint Bar Shims 
Telebrineller Hardness Tester 


Rebuilding Rail Ends | 
Rail End Chamfering 
Rail End Hardening in | 


Repairing and Reinforcing Steel 
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WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


WISCONSIN ‘cur 


DUTY 


| — A ge 
y 402-C@ooled_Engines 


Productive Capacity is the ever important factor 
in the selection of suitable power units for motor- 
ized equipment. This, together with heavy-duty 
serviceability are two big reasons why more and 
more railway maintenance equipment within a 
2 to 30 HP range is being powered by Wisconsin 
Air-Cooled Engines. 

Day in and day out, Wisconsin Engines deliver 
hard hitting, dependable performance on the 
really tough jobs. Because of their complete free- 
dom from cooling chores and the impulse coupling 
magneto, which means an always quick start, 
WISCONSIN are the En- 
gines to specify for more 
power, fewer breakdowns 
and lower maintenance cost 
on your motorized equip- 
ment, 




































Illustrated is size No. 618-RN, 
rated 1% Cu. Yd. 2-line round 
nose lever arm bucket, used for 
ditching, refuse handling, coal- 
ing, etc. 


For the railroads Blaw- 
Knox builds buckets to 
handle everything from 
ashes to ore .. . And from 
more than 100 types and 
sizes you can select one 
which exactly meets your 
specifications. For a quick 
| appraisal of Blaw-Knox 
Buckets widely used for 
railroad work write for 
Bulletin 1989. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY Model VE-4, V-type, 4-cyl. stand- 
2054 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. rd engine, 20 hp. 


BLAW-KNOX 


Models AB and 
AK 4-cycle, sin- 
gle cyl. engine, 
2 to 4 hp. 


Models AEH, AFH, AGH, AHH 4-cycle, 
single cyl. standard engine, 3 to9 hp. 








Clamshell BUCKETS i Pama ratannerie 
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RAIL-O-ROAD KRANE KAR 


The Only Mobile Crane That Operates 
ON and OFF the TRACKS 





This swing-boom mobile crane has both retractable Flanged Rail Wheels and 
standard Rubber Tired Wheels. Travels on railroad, travels on paved road 
and dirt road. 

Now used by ROADMASTERS in Maintenance of Way and Tracklaying; 
STOREKEEPERS in lifting, carrying, positioning wheels, axles, rails, frogs, etc.; 
MECHANICAL DEPT. in car and locomotive repairs. Capacities 2/2 to 10 tons. 
Agents in principal cities. Ask for illustrated Bulletin No. 68. 

See Our Exhibit at the NAT‘L RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASS‘N CONVENTION, 
Chicago Coliseum, March 17-20, 1947 


THE ORIGINAL SWING BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER 
— 


Venaaie Kean CAR 


SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO., 884 63rd ST., BKLYN 20, N.Y. 


SEALTITE 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS 


























PRODUCTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
(from top to bottom) 

Sealtite Car Bolt 
Sealtite Lag Screw 

Loktite Nut 
Sealtite Guard Rail Bolt 
Sealtite Timber Bolt 
Sealtite Hook Bolt 
Sealtite Washer Nut 





the fasteners have much longer 
life and expensive replacements 
are eliminated. Protect your in- 
vestment—specify Hot-Dipped 
Galvanized—Sealed in zinc. 


Double-Life FINISH— 


Sealed in Zinc—Actual service 
tests reveal distinct economies 
are effected by specifying Sealtite 
Essential Products with Double- 
Life Hot-Dipped, sealed in zinc 
finish. Corrosion is retarded— 


LEWIS BOLT & NUT CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


/Z2/e OF AMERICA'S 
CLASS I RAILWAYS 
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Because it solves year-round 

maintenance - of - way problems 
bigger tractors cannot, the 
world-famous GRAVELY, 
with its many exclusive fea- 
tures, has become a “must” 
item with alert engineers 
and maintenance men the 
country over. 


In winter, the powerful Gravely Snow Plow clears 
passenger and freight platforms, loading and 
parking spaces, etc., of snow as deep as 12 inches. 
Remove only four bolts to change to 42- 
inch Sickle Mower (illustrated) ... cuts 
tallest weeds ... or 30-inch Rotary Mower 
for lawns . . . Powey Brush for sweep- 
ing platforms, buildings, removing light 
snows. Many other attachments shown 
in complete catalog. Write for it. 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULT. CO. 
Box 342, Dunbar, West Va. 






TRACTOR-MOWER 


TH Se pee ae 














Classified Advertisements 


Use this section when seeking a new man, new position, 
or when buying or selling secondhand equipment. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, $10.00 an inch, 
one inch deep by three inches wide, an insertion. 

EMPLOYMENT ADVERTISEMENTS, 10 cents a 
word a month, including address, minimum charge $2.00. 

Remittance must accompany each order. 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Classified Advertising Department 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 





FOR SALE 


Patent 2,196,427 for 
Self-Acting Brake 


for railway trailers and push cars, outright or royalty. 
Approved by management of one road; i in use since 
1939; doubles push car safety and service life; easily 
and inexpensively installed on standard cars. 


Address O. G. Prince, Section Foreman, Central of 
Georgia R.R., Godfrey, Ga. 
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Model No. 1955 





Fastens 4 Ways 
_Satisfies ALL Ways 


“ws JUSTRITE 


That’s the opinion of railroad men about this 
new Justrite Oilers and Greasers Lantern No. 1955. 
Headpiece can be fastened in four different posi- 
tions —on head, shoulder, wrist or around leg. 
Battery case fastens with shoulder straps—hands 
are left free for maintenance work. Plain lens 


for “spot” beam. Available also with famous 
Justrite Honeycomb Lens for larger spread of 
light. Use standard 6-volt railroad battery and 
bulb. Durably constructed—tops for all main- 
tenance work! 


Ask your supplier or write for details. 
JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2063 N. Southport Ave., Dept. D-7, Chicago 14, Ill. 





| 
| 





tor-tandling FUEL ONL, 
LUBE Ob band Similan Liquids 


—Juvertigate, 
BLACKMER 


ROTARY 
P' MPS 


SELF-ADJUSTING FOR WEAR 


“Bucket Design” swing- 
ing vanes automatically 
compensate for wear. 
When the “buckets” final- 
ly wear out, a 20-minute 
replacement job restores 
the pump to normal ca- 
pacity. 


Write for Bulletin No. 307—Facts About Rotary Pumps 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 
2140 Century Avenue Grand Rapids 9, Michigan 
REFUELING UNITS FOR DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


POWER PUMPS - HAND PUMDS 
- EZY-KLEEN STRAINERS - 

















We can help you 


CONTRACT MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


Our completely mechanized, competent crews are 
organized to do your track work on a per job or 
annual maintenance basis. 





Tie renewals 
Lining and surfacing 
Adjusting rail anchors 
Respacing ties 
Renewing bad rails 
Tightening bolts 
Dressing track 


Our service includes advance inspection of your property 
y Our experienced railroad engineer, to insure complete 
co-ordination as work progresses. We invite your inquiries. 


TRACK MAINTENANCE SPECIALISTS 


P. M. Schoenberg, President 


1001 Madison Street 865 N. Sangamon Street 
Oak Park Illinois Chicago, Illinois 
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Announcing the new 
HEAVY DUTY ELECTRIC MOTOR 
with Slip Clutch between Motor and Drill 


to operate our Patented 
K-M Drill the easy way. 


These heavy duty motors have added pow- 
er, are built stronger, yet are easy to move 
and handle in out-of-the-way places. 


A MANY-PURPOSE TOOL 


Designed for fast, easy work 
in mud, clay, or sand. Drills 
holes from 3” to 16” in diam- 
eter in quick time, saving 50% 
to 75% on digging costs, and 
simplifying work. 





Used for drilling under road- 
beds or streets, for piling, tele- 
graph or telephone poles or 
fences, signaling installations, 
sump holes for pumps, grout- 
ing, repair and construction 
work of all kinds. 


Our Patented K-M Drills are 
operated by air or electric 
motors. 





DRILLS AT ANY ANGLE 


Let us tell you about this equipment and our advances. 


KA-MO TOOLS, Inc. 


2121 S. Troy St., Chicago 23 
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tHE ‘‘March Railroad Show’’ [| 


RETURNS 


COLISEUM - CHICAGO - MARCH 17 to 20, 1947 


Mr. Ranroav Man:— 


The members of the National Railway Appliances Association have 
prepared an attractive and comprehensive display of equipment and 
materials, designed to assist you in the improved operation of the 
greatest transportation system in the world—The American Rail- 
roads. Their experts will be in attendance to help solve your prob- 
lems. We welcome you. 


Mr. Manuracturer:— 


Membership in this association is a distinct asset. Attractive space 
is still available. 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 


THE NATIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION 


208 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Whether it be the largest single 
piece ever hauled by a railroad 
or the millions of tons made up 
of small pieces, they all go roll- 
ing along, mile after mile. 


Meanwhile, Improved Hipowers 
are absorbing the shocks and 
pressures of these heavy rolling 
loads, protecting rail ends and 
joint bars. Yes— 




















IMPROVE TRACK 





IMPROVED |p (POWERS 
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THE NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY, NEWARK, 5,N. J., U.S. A. 
A COMPLETE LINE OF RAILWAY SPRING WASHERS 


= 
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